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UPS MD DOWNS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ABBEY. 

"The last storm of wind seems to have brought 
spring," remarked Mrs. Wentworth, as they drove 
up the fine old Abbey avenue ; "we shall have fine 
weather, I think." 

" Oh, how beautiful the Abbey woods are 1 " ex- 
claimed Ellen. ** I had forgotten that they were so 
fine. Only think of this place being deserted and 
let to a common farmer. If I was rich, I would 
repurchase the estate I " 

Mrs. Wentworth smiled at Ellen's eagerness. 

** Who knows, my love, but you* may do such a 
thing ? Do you know, Ellen, I have a scheme in 
my head about you — a pet scheme: shall I tell 
you ? " 

« Certainly— what is it ? " 

VOL. II. B 
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" Well, then, you are my first favourite, as you 
know, " for auld acquaintance'* sake ; for the sake of 
Bertha, and Ellen, your namesake, you are dear to 

me — ^but I have another — I should it would be 

the crowning wish of my heart to see you and him 
united*" 

"Oh, Mrs. Wentworth, that is not like you: I 
thought you were no match-maker I" said Ellen, 
laughing. 

" Nor am I, my dear ; and I jqn silly to mention 
this : I will not betray anything more ; so no mis- 
chief is done. Yet you are so suited ! there will be 
fortune, and no earthly objection." 

" One strong one," returned Ellen, " which is, that 
I have a harder heart than you think I It is not with 
girlish foUj and affectation I speak, but with a far 
more serious and earnest meaning, when I disclaim 
any idea of matrimony at present: I assure you, 
my heart is as hard in that way as the nether mill- 
stone." 

"You have been plagued and worried enough, 
Ellen, to account for your present feelings ; neverthe- 
less, though I give you credit for sincerity, you must 
allow me the pleasure of hope; so I shall go on 
building .my little castle very happily and innocently." 

" I think I have seen enough ; that my own ex- 
perience of marriage is rather a preserver agaiaist 
my having any visions of that kind," continued 
Ellen, gravely. " In our family it has hitherto been 
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a bitter cup in the .drakdag, and I most get you 
now to tell me everything. You would not last 
time, but I feel now that I am old and reasonable 
enough to hear all you can tell me." 

'^ Welly my dear^ I will think about it I It is a 
painful task^for it partly affects the livingy^as well as 
the dead.^' 

" My father 1 But, Worthy, you weU know how 
I guessed it long ago. I am unlike poor Bessie ; I 
always had a keen eye for jaU the faults of others. I 
know he never loved my mother. Yet, do you know, 
I conld have loved him I Yes, I am sure I should 
have loved my father — ^but for that woman. It is 
my nature to love those moat of ^hom I have & 
little dash of fear, and there was always somethii^g 
attractive in my father's handsome person and proud 
reserved bearing: — ^a miystery in the dim silent study 
from which we were excluded — an awe in his strictly 
polite and finished manners, and his sometimes 
evident pride in his children. He loved Bessie best, 
but I knew — I felt he was proud of me. I have often 
felt his eye £xed on me, and heard him sigh; and 
<»ice or twice, when he was thrown off his guard, he 
has betrayed emotion of no common kind even when 
angry and irritated against me." 

** I dare say ! I can well believe it 1 I can account 
for his admiring you, Ellen, even had you not been 
his child. You are very like your aunt, my dear ; 
I feel it so more and more." 
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" My aunt 1 Why should that attract my 
father?" 

• "Oh, I cannot tell you exactly! There is no 
time ; for see ! here we are. There is nothing very 
pleasant in some of the recollections of my youth. 
I have seen strange things: I have individually 
passed many quiet happy years since that time, 
though my friends are gone ; but here is old 
Jeffrey himself," and Mrs. Wentworth was evidently 
glad to turn from the subject. 

The Abbey, i, e., the original building, stood on 
the crest of a thickly wooded hill, commanding a view 
of the sea and the long straggling village of Ashby 
Cross, with endless moors stretching out far in the 
distance, their grey tints contrasting well with the rich 
woods, the fields, and the extensive pleasure grounds. 
A stream ran below this hill, famous for its trout, and 
well known to many an angler, who loved to follow 
its windings round the picturesque woods by day, and 
return at night to the clean litde Abbey inn, which 
stood at the end of the village, and listen to all 
the legends of the place ; of which the landlord had 
enough and to spare. The more modem building, 
usually called the Abbey House, stood more in the 
valley, facing the wooded hill and the grey ruins. 
Part of it had been pulled down by the Roundheads, 
and rebuilt, after tlie lapse of many years, in a dif- 
ferent style; but Mrs. Wentworth could tell of the 
thick walls with chambers in them, so mysterious and 
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awful to her as a girl, where fugitive royalists were 
said to have been secreted by Bertha, the good lady 
of the Raymond family. The house had been burnt 
down since then; and as Mrs. Wentworth drove up 
the once stately avenue, they both exclaimed at the 
dreary look of the shattered blackened walls and 
heaps of brick and mortar, while roses threw out 
great thorny branches across the paths, as if to guard 
it like the enchanted palace of fairy tales. All was 
rnin and confusion — except the once mossy lawn, 
which had been freshly ploughed by Farmer Lewis. 
The ladies alighted and went to the flight of broad 
stone steps, which still remained, from whence there 
was a beautiful view. Broken ginger-beer bottles 
and corks, and a heap of cinders near a large flat 
stone, spoke of last summer's picnics. It was indeed 
a favourite resort to strangers. Ellen sickened as 
she saw this, and turned away hastily. A rude hedge 
of roses, now broken down in some places, separated 
them from what had been a flower garden. Ellen 
went there, and was followed by her companion. 

** Yes," she said, " this was their garden. Their 
private sitting room led out by a flight of steps to 
this, and it used to be quite shut out from the front 
Hours and hours have I passed here gardening, 
and singing, or readmg under that large tree." 

Mrs. Wentworth said she seldom came here now 
— ^it was too melancholy; and after getting her rose 
plants was evidently glad to hurry away. 
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Not SO Ellen. She would! like to have spent hoars 
in roving about^ and dreaming over the past It 
grated harshly on her pride to feel how much the 
fortunes of her familj had sank. A Raymond 
married to an apothecary, in a dismal country town I 
her father under the dominion of a low bred woman I 
herself without a home, and as poor as she was proud* 
Sut the more she looked at the desolate wreck of her 
mother's home, or the time-honoured ruins which 
stood out so boldly against the soft light of the sky ; 
the higher she raised herself, dreams of what she 
would do, passed rapidly before her. Her brother 
was dead: had never survived his babyhood; but 
why should not a woman do something to reclaim 
the tarnished honour of the family ? Where there 

was a will, there was always a way ; and so on. 

•- • * « • 

"EUen, my love," said Mrs. Wentworth, that 
evening, gathering together- her delicate knitting, 
which so well showed off the taper and graceful 
fingers. **Ottr visit to the poor old place has 
not inspirited us, I think : or perhaps you are tired 
with your walk this morning ? '* 

"No.** Ellen said she was not tired— only dull, 
and perhaps a little miserable. Yes, • miserable ; ^ 
it was no use denying or hKEng it At Blair> 
at least, she need not wear a mask. It was such a 
comfort to be true. 

** But I should hope that the very being at Blair 
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may enable the true face to be a bappj ona It 
would be bard indeed if Poole troubles reached 
you here. Come shake it off, Ellen ; forget it all, 
my lore." 

"Forget! Ah, so I thought I should; but. Worthy, 
it is not easy.'* 

**Poor souir But now you are well out of it, 
Ellen. If your father will marry that woman — ^well, 
it can't be helped" 

" I was not thinking of that. But it isnt pleasant 
to have such bitter, bitter thin^ said and believed of 
one. They say such dreadful, such cruel things, of 
me. You knaw,. Worthy, that it was while I was 
staying at Mrs. UUathorne's that Bes^e's engage^ 
ment and marriage took place, all in a great hurry. 
How I hated it ! But I could not preyent it ; and 
my opposition was attributed by Mrs. Hay to my 
jealousy and envy of Bessie's giood fortune — ^that 
I did not like her to be married first." Ellen's lips 
curled with proud disdain as ^ said this. 

^ Bessie cried, and was wretched When I found 
^ how fond she was of John, I determined to say 
no more* I have borne a good deal: but never 
mind, if she is but happy. No' Avondec, if in all this 
^row' I was glad to turn to poor Alick's pleasant 
foce, and talk and laugh with hinu I must con&ss 
also, there was some Ixtde pleasure in. lu*aving hb 
mother. It was enough to harden, me, or any one,, to 
have such looks^ such ey es, east on me, and to hear 
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• 

such dreadful stories. It is a wonder I have any 
love left for poor Bess^ they have tried so hard to set 
her against me." 

'* Do you believe her to be happy ? " asked Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

** Indeed^ I can't say : I fear much that her eyes 
are opening. She must feel the selfishness and the 
coarseness of his character. He should have had 
a regular spirit — a determined woman,. like his own 
sister. Bess is too meek and gentle; and I must 
say her slow, dawdling ways are enough to provoke 
a man, at times. But she is so devoted, and so 
good. It is hateful to see him flirting with every 
girl he sees, and leaving her to pine and faint at 
all the home trials alone. He is losing his practice, 
and is, I believe, in some difficulty. The worst time 
was when he found that the expected fortune from 
Mrs. UUathorne had dwindled into a mourning brooch 
and lOZ. a year. Mrs. Hay had no authority, no 
right, to proclaim Bessie as her godmother's heiress ; 
but I am very sure the marriage was made up by her 
on the strength of it Mrs. UUathorne was a severe- 
tempered, narrow-minded, old woman. She used to 
cross-examine me about John and Bessie. I always, 
of course, spoke of Bessie as I thought and felt, but 
when she would take no evasion, and asked me 
plump if I liked John, what could I say ? I hesi- 
tated, and tried my best ; but though I expressed a 
hope that marriage would improve him, and tried to 
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bring out his good points (oh, it was hard work, 
the digging for them I assure you 1) she would nail 
me to the direct question, " Did I think highly of 
him ? " I said ' No ; ' and there it ended. But they 
choose to lay her will, to my — my — management. 
Yes," she added, speaking rapidly, and with glow- 
ing cheeks, " I am accused. Worthy, of flattering 
her, trying to ingratiate myself, and speaking ill of 
my sister, because — ^because — oh, it makes me so 
angry! — because I was to marry Mr. Vaughan, they 
said. He was a distant relative of Mrs. UUathome's, 
and staying with her while I was there. He had 
just come in for some money, and changed his 
name, and it was to him the old lady left every- 
thing." 

" Vaughan! Vaughan! do you know him? Edward 
Vaughan ? " exclaimed Mrs. Wentworth, with ani- 
mated eagerness, in every look and gesture. 

" Yes ; I knew him then, and — and I had met him 
once before, under another name, under curious cir- 
cumstances, which rather served to bring us together ; 
and he is peculiar in his manner to ladies. But the 

idea of their daring to say that I " Ellen rose, 

and moved about the room in a restless and excited 
manner. Mrs. Wentworth watched the ashes fall;^ 
and the servant came in to take away the tea 
and coffee cups. When this was done, and Ellen 
drew her chair to the table and took out her work, 
Mrs. Wentworth said, " And what did you think of 
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Edward Y aughan^ Ellen ? How is it I nerer knew 
of your acquaintance with him ? " 

Ellen coloured a little* " You don't know quite 
everything about me, perhaps* How (Kd I like him? 
Well enough: he is pleasant and entertaining; but 
his name is not too pleasantly associated in my 
mind» Just fancy the report ! Eaney such a thing 
being said, and being partly — that is, having just a 
slight foundation of truth in it I don't know how 
to explain it; but you see we were much thrown 
together in that house for some weeks, and. as yoct. 
know him, you must be aware that his manner can. be 
just a little particular, and that sort of thing. I should 
suppose him a general admirer of womankind." 

" You are mistaken there ! Where he likes ami 
admia?es, I grant he lets his manner express very 
much^ all he feels ;. but Taughan is quite £sistidious 
in his taste. How very singular it is that you and 
he should have met, and I not Uy know it ! " 

" I only hope we may never meet again I I wiidied 
to explain it all to papa, but he ordered me not ta 
utter another word y and added that when I asked 
his consent to the marriage, I should hear his opunoa 
of the wtole proceeding! " 

Very strange I '^ muttered Mrs. Wentworth^ 
Yes ! strange enough. But I never will stoop ta 
undeceive or explain again. If they can and will 
believe such tilings, they may. Why should I care? 
I win iKDt," Ellen said, with quivOTUg Eps* 
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" I see no reason why you and Mr. Vaughan 
should not meet again ; on the contrary, I hope to 
see him here very soon : and is it possible yon don't 
know he has taken Thorn House, six miles from 
this? You need not start, or look so dismayed. 
What is there to pteTent you two irom meeting like 
other Christians? Your father has been deceived. 
Leave it to me to tmdeceive him. I know no One 
person ei^ual to Edward Vaughan. I esteem and 
like him- Indeed, Lena, you most get over this 
absnrd prejudice." 

"I doo*t dislike him — there is no prejudice. I 
simply wish sot to be thrown near him ^ain, owit^ 
to all that has be«i ssid." 

"There is everything to recfftnmend him. Family, 
fiiTtone, ability, and a most thoroughly agreeable 
manner," remained Mrs. Wentworth, resuming her 
knitting with a somewhat clouded &c& 

" Won't you give me a song, W<ffthy ? Do now I 
And let as forget all disagreable things," and Ellea 
drew out the harp> placed a £ght ^id some music, 
and then playfully aod coasingly dvew her friend 
towards it The rest of the evening was passed ia 
the delist of seeing and hearing Mrs. Wentworth. 
Nor waa tie promised history of the Abbey even 
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CHAPTER IL 



TO LONDON. 



Blaib Hall ttos not long allowed to remain as quiet 
as Ellen found it for the first few days after her 
arrlvaL Morning visitors soon poured in to greet 
Mrs. Wentworth's return^ and there was a succes- 
sion of dinner parties^ besides people staying in 
the house. Among die latter was a distant cousin 
of Mrs. Wentworth, a Miss Clare. Ellen had never 
seen her before, and at first was struck favourably by 
her lively and amusing manner. She was not pretty, 
but had an agreeable countenance, though she was 
very near-sighted and wore spectacles. She was one 
of a large family, and had been accustomed to great 
thrift and management in domestic affairs, for her 
father was Vicar of a large parish and had but a 
straitened income. Four boys were launched in 
colonial life, and one son and five unmarried daughters 
remained at home. Mrs. Wentworth, accustomed 
all her life to love and fiattery, had never liked 
Mr. Clare's blunt and downright manner, and alto- 
gether contrived to be as distant as she well could. 
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Mr. Clare vos an independent character, and was 
qnite as willing as herself to confine their inter- 
course to occasional formal letters; but his wife 
conld not consent to this. She considered a relation 
BO rich as Mrs. Wentworth to be worth courting 
in every possible way. Many a honeyed word 
and affectionate inquiry did she contrive to in- 
sinuate, unknown to her husband — many a pretty 
specimen of needlework, in the shape of mats, rugs, 
and screens, were sent with warm messages to Blair 
Hall, when her daughters were mere children. As 
they grew up they were invited one by one for a 
month's visit. But except in the case of this one, 
Arabella, that desired and welcome invitation had 
never been repeated. The day after Miss Clare's 
arrival, it was Sunday; Ellen retired to her room in 
order to read with the under-housemaid, the young girl 
whose attendance on herself she had petitioned for, 
and in whom she took some interest, which induced 
her to set herself the duty of trying to impress her 
with some higher principles tlien generally pervaded 
the servants' haU. 

In the midst of the reading. Miss Clara's head and 



" Oil, I beg pardon ; didn't know you were en- 
gaged ; only to ask you to take a stroll," and she 



" How extremely good of you. Miss Raymond," 
she remarked, when an hour after Ellen joined her 
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in the Tecaiidaliy and they walked i^ mod dmrn 
eiij ay li ig die beah aic ^ Ton 're fiofid of teachings 
I dare say. I hare no vocation in that line; my 
fiisters do a great deaL Bnt," lowering her vdoe, 
**I am so glad to see that yon obseire the very sad 
iK^glect^ the utter want of rale and discipline which 
exists here. I should fear^ liowever, yonr post can't 
be very agreeaUe? I daresay you find the senrants 
resent any delegated authority — ^any interference — 
I couldn't nndertake the situation myself on any 
account." 

^^What situadon?" asked Ellen, looking at^ker 
in surprise. ^^ What do you suppose ?" 

** ^ Situation ' is perhaps not the right term exactly. 
But don't be afraid of me — ^I know my cousin so 
well, so very well; and dearly^ devotedly as I love 
her, one can't be positively blind to her little foibles. 
And I can quite conceive that you have much to 
bear, for she is exigeante^ and things have been 
terribly neglected." 

•*^I really don't understand you. If you allude 
to my reading to Nanny, I assure you, it is quite 
a private agreement between herself and myself — 
quite a voluntary act. Certainly I thought it right 
±0 ask Mrs. Wentworth's leave before ^ 

*^ I understand ! How enthusiastic yon are, to 
be sure I I read characters quickly ; I saw you 
through and through the very first evening. That 
kindling colour rising and falling, the quivering 
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nostrils and joiir peculiar shaped brow — aU tell 
their tale. How very channing mj oousin is ; daQ\ 
you think so ? A litiib accustomed to exclusive 
devtotion aad tibat i^ind of thing ; but who would 
not ofier it to such a shrine ? My dear father does 
dot/I know, approve of quite so much dissipation, 
and we haxe thought hear now and then just a little 
inclined to be selfish and foigetfol of others. But 
^&ae must remember all the temptations, and not 
judge too severely. Tell me now, does she — I hope 
and trust she does — but does she behave liberally 
to you — ^you who do so much for her ?'' 

^'JSeaUy, Miss Clare, yon strangely misunderstand 
things. What do you suppose I am here for, I 
wander. Do you consider me a hired companion 
or a housekeeper?** 

'*You dear, excitable, offence-taking creature! 
Your naivete delights me ! You are so very fresh 
and originaL" 

**0h, yes; but my questicm? Do you know 
that Mrs. Wentworth was my mother's most intimate 
juid earliest friend, and that she is my friend, and 
that as such I am here as her guest, and her guest 
^nly?" 

" Indeed ! — ^Oh, yes, of course ; only I did £ancy 
I heard her say that this was your home. But I 
beg your pardon; pray, foi^ve my stupid blunder- 
ing." 

Ellen tried to swallow down her ire, which this 
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conversation had roused^ and thej spoke of other 
things till the dressing-bell summoned them in. 

A day or two after this^ Ellen was hart and 
surprised at seeing that something had visibly 
annoyed her friend. On going to her dressing- 
room, Ellen felt at once, from the coldness of her 
manner, that Mrs. Wentworth was offended. 

"Pray, don't trouble yourself to do that," Mrs. 
Wentworth said, as Ellen arranged her bouquet — 
her usual task. " My maid can do it. Pray, don't 
take that trouble ! " 

" Trouble ! Oh, Worthy, and you know what 
a delight it is to me ! See, I thought you would 
wear your black velvet to-day, and I have chosen 
these lovely geraniums and roses. Indeed, I shall 
not give up my post to any one ! " 

" As you please ; but assuredly I never asked the 
favour." 

Ellen looked at her, and saw there was something 
wrong. After putting up and undoing the flowers 
many times, unsuccessful in her annoyance, she said, 
**If I only knew what has hurt you! I am sure 
I have done something. Tell me what, please 1 " 

And she laid her hand gently on Mrs. Wentworth's 
arm. 

" Ellen ! " she said, after a pause, and with some 
agitation, "have I ever asked you to do anything 
unbecoming or inconsistent with your being my 
guest and my friend's child ? Tell me frankly now : 
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why should you so scornfully assert your ludepen- 
dence^ and speak so disdainfully of being asked to 
do any little thing for me ? Is it true and sincere^ 
after your professions of love ? I have reason to be 
hurt ; and I am deeply hurt'* 

" I can't understand it ! Who can have said such 
very false things of me? Oh, Worthy — ^you hu>w 
I could not have spoken so I You are only trying 
me ; I am sure you wouldn't believe anyone against 
your own heart's conviction. But — who has said so ? 
I have a right to know this« Was it^ could it be 
your cousin ? " 

After some time Mrs. Wentworth confessed thafc 
it was Arabella who had spoken of Ellen's indig- 
nant denial of being under any obligation whatever 
to Mrs. Wentworth, but on the contrary she had 
asserted all the obligatiou was on the other side I 
The misunderstanding was soon made up between 
them, owing to Ellen's fearless frankness. But, 
henceforth, the lady in the golden spectacles was 
sedulously avoided by her, and some of the old 
Poole looks were revived for Miss Clare's benefit. 
Miss Clare took no offence, apparently. The only 
allusion she ever made to the cause of Ellen's annoy- 
ance, was in remarking carelessly one day, that Mrs. 
Wentworth was rather absent and apt to hear a 
thing imperfectly, and go off with a wrong impres- 
sion. 

By dint of making herself useful, amusing dull 

VOL. II. c 
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TisitorS; miming of messages^ and making divers 
pretty and really clerer models in cardboard^ taking 
a part in aglee, which no one else knew, and other 
highly convenient acts, she sncceeded in recovering 
her lost ground with Mrs. Wentworth ; who praised 
her as a "good soul," a "clever body,** and one who 
gave herself no airs. The lady's maid liked and con- 
jBded in her, relating all the canses for offence she had 
against Ellen, who nsnrped her rightfbl place in so 
many ways, and had the bad taste to prefer the help 
of an ignorant girl to her own condescending attend- 
ance ! Miss Clare managed to prolong her visit, much 
to Ellen's sorrow ; for each day made it clearer that 
the two conld notpnll together. SedngMiss Clmre's 
exaggerated caresses and adoration of Mrs* Went- 
worth, had the effect of keeping Ellen distant and 
cold to her friend: the sight of the spectades acted 
very mnch as a refrigerator in company, and made 
her conscious of scrutiny not particularly partiaL 

She took refuge in her own resources, paid 
" Goody ^ many visits, and whenever the weather 
allowed, she took long rambles to the old Abbey 
grounds, and sketched it in every point of view, 
dreaming some curious dreams meanwhile ov^ her 
drawings^ 

One day Mrs* Wentworth looked over her 
shoulder, as she put the last strokes to a picture. 

" Why, that is really beautiful, Lena I We shall 
have you quite an amateur artist, by and by. Is 
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this your portfolio ? " And she drew out, one after 
another, Ellen's collection. There were hasty sketches 
of her father, a more finished and very good likeness 
of Bessie, and an unfinished drawing, and several 
rough outlines of Hetty and Ruth, fancy portraits of 
all kinds and faces done from memory, of which 
one of old Groody Fleet was very striking. 

Mrs. Wenlworth insisted on passing them round 
for general inspection, and a Major Kelly, himself no 
mean draughtsman, was loud in his praise, as well as 
judicious in his criticism. 

''You have the gift decidedly. Miss Raymond. 
Good teaching and hard practice will do wonders." 

" Ellen must have a master. What do you say to 
our taking a run to town? I must or I ought to be 
there on business, hateful word I We shall come in 
for the season in its full bloom, and see the exhiU- 
tions, and whUe I am wearied to death with lawyers,, 
you may have lessons. What do you say, Lena ? " 

'' Delightful I Just what I have always specially- 
desired," exclaimed Ellen, joyously. * 

''Ah, yes I Such an advantage, and get really 
good masters!" s^hed Miss Clare. "But we could 
never have that benefit We all taught ourselves." 

"You have taught yourself to some purpose,'^ 
observed the gallant Major. "Your models arfe 
first rate. Do yon draw? I should suppose yoo 
must and do so." 

" A little, in a very humble way. I have quite a 

c 2 
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passion for Art, but in a country town one lias so 
few advantages.'' 

Poor Arabella's sighs and regrets and amiable 
congratulations on Ellen's good fortune did not 
procure her an invitation to make one of the party to 
London. She left, having offended Watkins mightily 
by fishing for and obtaining a certain handsome silk, 
which Mrs. Wentworth considered unbecoming to 
herself, and which had been long silently appro- 
priated by her maid* A cameo broach, with Mrs. 
Wentworth's face cut in it, Arabella assured her 
cousin would henceforth be her favourite ornament; 
while to Ellen, who also had one, she observed that 
the setting was very trumpery and unworthy of the 
giver. 

Three days after, Ellen found herself rolling along 
in luxurious fashion, drawn by four good horses, 
her friend by her side and " all to herself," as she 
smilingly said, every mUe bringing her nearer the 
great city. The notion of seeing London for the 
%rst time must always be exciting, at least where the 
mind is sufficiently open to comprehend its wonder 
and its deep sources of interest, to feel the beauty 
and the poetry of the grand " Idea," The concen- 
tration of all that is high and great and noble, side 
by side with all that is most vile and most wretched — 
the pivot on which business and pleasure turn — 
Ihe heart, in fact, of our country. 

Ellen's expectations were raised to their utmost 
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pitch. To see London had been a very old desire, 
but to see It in this way^ with her chosen friend and 
with all the smoothness which wealth can bring — 
was better than even her fancy had ever pictured as 
possible. Her spirits were like those of a child* 
She laughed and chattered gaily, and every incident, 
even to a lame horse at one stage, served to please 
and amuse her. As they drew near the city, however, 
she became silent and even pale. Not one remark 
did she utter as they drove through the streets: 
Mrs. Wentworth thought her tired, and being herself 
a poor traveller was quite content to leave the silence 
unbroken. 

It was some years since Mrs. Wentworth had 
visited London regularly, and when she went abroad 
she sold her town house. It never suited her health 
to be there long. So now they were to stay at a 
fashionable hotel. There was no sleep for Ellen 
that first night. The dull, continuous rumble of 
carriages made her realize the fact that she was 
actually in London ! She felt restless and impatient 
to be out in the streets, at one moment, while at 
another, she rather dreaded the idea. Deep down, 
folded closely up, and resolutely put out of her own 
sight as it were, lay a feeling, which perhaps had 
something to do with the anxious flutter of expecta-^ 
tion she experienced. Often the thought asked 
admittance, but it was sternly put back* 

" I shall see some beautiful paintmgs to-morrow ; 
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I shall hear an opera ; I shall look on the real West- 
minster Abbey. AH the splendid shops, too I How 
I should like to go with some one who knew all 
abont it and enjoyed it, to the old law courts and 
gardens, and see those places that Charles Lamb 
loved. I know one who ^but nonsense, ridicu- 
lous! If he does happen to be here, it is most 
unlikely that we should meet ; Impossible, in fact : 
in this big wilderness of houses and streets, there 
is no chance of such a thing." 

Yet in spite of this assurance, her heart beat 
quickly many times in the course of the morning 
at the sight of a tall man. A man's hat had more 
interest for her than all the celebrated buildings to 
which her attention was drawn by Mrs. Wentworth. 

^* Why, Lena, who would have supposed that you^ 
with all your romance and wish to see the great city, 
should positively be so taken up with the crowds of 
foot passengers, that I have to jog your attention 
and draw you up from common-place prose to 
beauty!" 

'^ Is it common-place prose ? at least, is it nothing 
beyond, when one thinks that each individual of that 
busy crowd has his own separate history, his life 
struggle, his joy, and his disappointment? How I 
should like a fairy-glass to read the history of some 
of them. Those men of business, plodding on— 
the men of pleasure — the starving wretch, alone in 
this busy world — those miserable begging creatures." 
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** Well, if you are not struck with the Abbey 
and the parks^ I shall be disappointed. But who 
do jou see ? Have you lit on an acquaintance ? ^ 

'^No^" Ellen sighed^ and she leant back, deter- 
mined not to be so very foolish. By dint of strong 
effort^ she kept her mind fixed ^n all the ^^ sights/' 
and was really dazzled and delighted by a visit 
to one of the great shops. 

Then they visited the Royal Academy, and when 
ahe got over the first distraction caused by the crowd 
xuid the dust and heat, Ellen forgot all and every- 
thing before the pictures. There were several very 
striking ones. Her whole heart and soul were stirred 
at one of the Virgin and Child going to Egypt ; the 
golden sunset light on the Virgin's face, the purple 
hills, and the severe simplicity of the party travelling 
steadfastly along, struck her deeply. It JEiwakened 
all her old wild dreams of excelling in the art of 
drawing. Why should she not one day be able to 
produce such a picture? It would be worth any 
amount of labour and study, and she had more 
leisure time than she knew how to employ; Why 
shoidd she not cultivate the gift God had given her, 
and carry it out to its furthest capability, instead 
of being content to draw ** prettily," and have a 
good notion of taking a likeness ?" 

That is a beautiful thing; but there are others 
more worthy of your study," remarked a low and 
fiuniliar voice close behind her. She suppressed a 
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start, and blushed, as she tried to turn round, hut 
found herself wedged in hy other spectators. "I 
have been here since eleven, two hours and more. 
I little thought I should meet you. I saw your 
friend ; I recognised Mrs. Wentworth just now in 
the other room, and then I knew, or I thought it 
likely, you must be here." 

^ I quite forgot her," said Ellen, hurriedly ; ** I 
forgot all about her ; where is she?" 

** With some acquaintance, at the other end of the 
room," said Granville Mortimer. **One is sure to 
get divided from one's companions here, and not 
unfrequently to lose sight of one another altogether. 
But there is no enjoyment of pictures without perfect 
freedom to look where, and as long as one likes. 
When did you come ?" 

" Only yesterday ; it was a sudden move. I never 
was in London before." 

** Do you like it — like living here, I mean?" 

She had worked roimd now, and was standing face 
to face. 

'* It docs very well. After all, places are pretty 
much alike to me, I believe." 

He looked at her fixedly for a moment, while she 
was watching Mrs. Wentworth, and feeling some 
dread at what would be the meeting between her 
and Granville. 

** Have you heard from Bessie lately?" he asked. 

" Yes ; not long ago. Poor Bessie 1 she was 
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in. trouble, I saw, though she did not actually say 
so." 

Granville looked very grave: ** I fear she is," 
he said. " But will you allow me to show you the 
picture which, after four visits to this place, I fix on? 
It is very near your friend," he added, seeing her 
hesitate. He helped her through the crowd, and 
after some skilful management he made a place 
for her to look at the picture. 

He was pointing out its beauties, when Mrs. 
Wentworth touched her arm, whispering, — ^^^Who 
is it?" and directly after said aloud. "I fear we 
must be going, Ellen : we will come here again ; but 
to-day, you know, I have an engagement." 

Ellen looked sorry, and she felt uncertain and shy 
about introducing Mr. Mortimer to Mrs. Wentworth. 
The lady to whom Mrs. Wentworth had been speak- 
ing observed this, and said that she should not leave 
for another hour. If Mrs. Wentworth's young friend 
liked she should be happy to take her in charge, and 
she would drive her home. 

" It is a pity not to give a look at the principal 
pictures," remarked Granville ; ** and a second visit 
will still be very advisable. If I may be allowed, 
I shall be only too glad to escort Miss Raymond : 
I have a little Poole news to tell her." He addressed 
himself to Mrs. Wentworth, who put on a look of 
surprise which she knew well how to assume. She 
knew who he was, but she found it convenient not to 
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seem to do so. Ellen had seldom felt more awkward ; 
but she did not show it She had a certain power 
of veiling her feelings ; and hardly ever sufiBeaiied it 
to appear^ even if she did feel ill at ease. 

''Let me introdnce Mr. Grranville Mortimer to 
yon," she said to Mrs. Wentworth^ with a lo(J£> 
which plainly bespoke her forbearance and kind- 
ness. 

The lady bowed gracefully, and the gendeman 
much more cordially than Ellen expected. It was 
with a feeling of intense relief— even joy, that she 
heard Granville, in his best manner, commence a 
conversation with Mrs. Wentworth about some 
pictures in Italy. 

It surprised her. She could not understand his 
evident desire to be agreeable to one of whom he 
had said such bitter things. Whatever was the 
reason, however — ^whatever had past and whatever 
was to come — this present moment had its own 
pleasure, and Ellen was not one to reject it. Her 
mother was not mistaken when she believed her to 
have strength; for to be hopeful in spite of re* 
peated disappointoents, is to be strong,m some sense. 
It was this elasticity of mind which kept her still 
young, fresh, and ardent, after so much trouble, and 
which gave an indescribable charm to her character. 
Glad to forget troubles and fears, and possessed with 
the power of keen enjoyment, she willingly and 
entirely threw herself into the spirit of the hour« 
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and without forethought of evil, accepted what ghe 
could not account for ; and soon^ in the happiness of 
finding her two friends bent on being agreeable and 
gracious to each other^ she foigot to wonder at it 

Mrs. Wentworth lingered, in spite of her previous 
engagement. Mr. Granville Mortimer led her to his 
&vDurite pictures, and thej compared impressions 
and recollections of Borne and Florence; she, now 
and then, appealing to Ellen so as to make her one 
of the party. But he seemed to devote himself exclu- 
sively to Mrs. Wentworth, and neither looked nor 
spoke to Ellen, The truth was he had not the ease 
and grace of manner which this charming woman 
of the woi*ld had to a great degree. For some reason 
he desired to please Mrs. Wentworth, and. he was 
sincerely occupied and eager about the paintings: 
he always went straight to the point, whatever it 
might be. Ellen smiled qmedj, so well knowing his 
way; but she did not mind the apparent neglect: 
every word, every glance, was a secret triumph. 
To see him evidently fascinated by one he had 
professed to judge so hardly, and to see her unbend 
snd yield to his quiet, earnest enthusiasm, actually 
deeming it worth while to please him — a Mortimer I 
Ellen smiled again. 

" I really must go I I am very sorry ; but must is 
a hard word ! Since you wish to remain Ellen, and 

Mr. Mortimer offers to take you in charge but, 

what amuses you ? " she added, suddenly, catching 
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the expression of fun and pleasure which Ellen 
could not conceal. 

** Thank you! Yes — oh, was I smiling? Must 
you go. Worthy, really ? ** stammered Ellen. 

" Yes ; ^ Mrs. Wentworth repeated she must, and 
taking Granville's arm, she went to her carriage. 
Ellen followed, but returned with him to visit an- 
other room — the one full of portraits and miniatures. 

'*Do you like London?** she asked, presently. 
" Why do you smile ? " she added, quickly, catching 
an amused expression. 

"I beg your pardon,** he said, ** but you asked> 
and I answered, that question just now.'* Ellen 
coloured up, half annoyed, but he went on — "At 
present. I am tired of it, and long for a country 
ramble, and probably I shall run down to my friend 
Damer." He paused, looking as if he wished for some 
remark, but as she did not speak, he said, presently — • 

** Do you know, I am lodging with a friend of yours.** 

"Mine? Who can it be? ** 

"Mrs. Humphrey, your pupil*s aunt I often 
hear your praises sung, I assure you.** 

" That must be good, even for its novelty ! It 
must at least be a change after Poole,*' answered 
Ellen, with lurking fun in her eye. 

" So you are in the same house with Lily I Can 
you tell me if she is going on well ? " 

" That I cannot. I hardly ever see her. I wish 
often she waited on me, instead of her smooth and 
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pompoas aunt I believe she has some occupation* 
I think I heardj she spent the greater part of the day 
out" 

*^ Yes. She. teaches some children. She Is a daily 
governess?" 

" Indeed I Is she suflScIently educated for that ? " 

'^ Well, Lily has good abilities and Is fond of 
improving herself. She Is proud too ; and^ poor girl, 
altogether too refined for her station^ I fear. Ah ! 
I see by your face you think that Is my doing — my 
fault" ' 

*^Your doing, yes; but why need It be a fault? 
But It must be a sad life of drudgery that teaching 
small children. And, perhaps, as you say. It Is not 
for her ease or peace to be above those with whom 
she mixes, unless she has the right kind of mind 
to be truly and really above all littleness." 

"I don't know," Ellen said, doubtingly. "Lily 
is pretty, and I should say, she is more sweet and 
lovely than high or great Sometimes I feel anxious 
for her." 

" You are really fond of her? She Is, according 
to her aunt, devoted to you. Well," he added, 
looking at her, "It will be a new Interest to me. 
I have stupidly overlooked It hitherto; But it Is 
just possible I may be of some use to her, by way 
of lending her books, or helping her to get on with 
that aunt." 

" Thank you I But you alarm me by the way 
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you say * that aunt.* What is she ? She wrote very 
kindly about Lily's coming to her^ and in a sensible 
way ; in fact, the style of her letters made me fancy 
her rather above the common** 

^^ Depend on it, she hired a scribe then," he said, 
laughing. **No; Mrs. Humphrey is strcmg in the 
matter of clean windows and well broiled mutton 
chops ; but there is nothing above the common in 
her, unless it be her extreme egotism and self com* 
placency, her broad and hard vulgarity. You have 
not seen her." 

'^Not yet. But she is anxious to make my 
acquaintance, and she is to bring Lily to-morrow 
evening. I am so sorry she is what you say. I know 
how very bad it will be for Lily : bad in every way. 
Her pride and fastidiousness will serve to keep her 
out of scrapes, in the common meaning of the term ; 
but it will so try her, make her supercilious and 
conceited, I fear, and drive her perhaps to dangers. 
I wish she had never left Poole ; and yet ** 

She stopped, with a sudden recollection of the wish 
which had not long ago been so strong, to get 
the girl away from there by any means. Her 
brother-in-law's countenance, and his objection- 
able, coarse, and familiar manner of speaking of Lily 
were vividly recalled. Granville observed her look 
of annoyance and gravity, and attributed it to 
anxiety for Lily's present position. He again pro- 
mised to make a point of cultivating her acquaintance. 
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and giving her at least that not always acceptable 
help, good advice. 

He smiled a little, looking amnsed. 

**I suppose you think the pupil may follow the 
teacher in that matter/' Ellen said, colouring up, but 
smiling too. 

He offered his arm, as they turned to find their 
way towards the door. After a moment's silence he 
said, in a low voice, ** I know I was rude, impetuous, 
perhaps unpardonably oiBcious^ when I urged my 
advice so on you. I had no right to do so: I 
presumed too much on our old, easy intimacy." 

** You did not — ^you do not know enough to be a 
judge,'* she answered, in a gentle, pleading tone, 
very different from her mamier at limes. ^^ Advice, 
however good in the abstract, is useless, unless it 
is founded on a knowledge of the circumstances. 
You think you know a great deal — everything about 

me, because we were — once — because ^ she 

went on more rapidly, "we knew each other as boy 
and girl, and because your brother is my sister's 
husband and your aunt my &ther's friend. But 
yon don't know. Truth is sometimes hard to get at. 
No ; you know nothing about iL" 

^^ And may I not know ? or am I to be a mere 
stranger? I hear, and I see, and on that I judge 
and form conclusions ; but, Ellen ^ 

" Don't let us begin about it," she said, quickly, 
and with a faltering voice. ''It is such intense 
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relief to throw it off. Do let us meet this once 
without words and misunderstanding— if we can," 
she added, rather sadly. 

*^ Like any mere acquaintance, talking of general 
things, and eschewing any approach to confidence," 
he answered, coldly, and in a vexed tone. 

" Will you walk, or is it too far ? " he asked, when 
they reached the entrance. 

*^ Walk, unless you are in any horry." 

" My work can wait I have a few holidays, and 
can afford another hour." 

« 

Soon he talked again of pictures, going back to 
those he had picked out in the Exhibition ; but his 
manner had resumed the dry and somewhat stiff* tone 
she disliked in hun, and her pleasure was gone. She 
was almost glad when they reached the hotel. He 
insisted on seeing her up-stairs, and they found 
Mrs. Wentworth returned, and reclining after her 
fatigues. She graciously pressed Granville to stay 
and join their dinner. He doubted a little, and 
looked towards Ellen, but her face was turned away. 
Then he remembered letters which must be written, 
but said if he might be allowed, he would ^^look 
in" after work, in the course of the evening, and 
bring a sketch he had spoken of. 

*^I didn't think a Mortimer could be so toler- 
able," said Mrs. Wentworth, yawning. **Havn't 
I * done the polite* to your connection now ? But, 
Lena dear, we won't admire even this travelled 
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specimen of the old stock too much. He's clever, 
very — ^but, in fact, he won't do. You must see 
what I mean; or you will do so, for Vaughan, 
Edward Vaughan, is to be here this evening : you 
will see the utter contrast — the difference there is. 
Ah, he is a charming being. But rest, my dear, pray ; 
you look so tired — actually you are stiffened by 
being with him. Those good, clever, awful bodies, 
how I do tire of them ! It is overwhelming ! But 
I must say he wasn't so bad as I expected. He 
did not annihilate me with a glance, or knock me 
down with a word." 

"You seemed to like each other, and get on 
wonderfully," remarked Ellen, sitting down. 

*^ Ah, my dear, * seemed ; ' but in my heart I felt 
I was looking up at a great, grand, hard, awful rock 
or mountain, making me tired and dizzy; and he was 
setting me down as something dangerous, saying 
* avaunt ! ' in his mind all the time, and judging me 
^ a miserable sinner." 

Ellen laughed faintly, and then fell into a grave 
and musing mood, which lasted while her friend took 
a little nap, and till they were warned to prepare 
for dinner. 
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CHAPTER III. 

«ABE WE RIVALS?" 

Mb. Vacohax came for dinner, and Ellen's first 
feeling of annoymaoe and awkwardness in meetang 
him, vanished before the pleasant, sparkling con* 
rersation he kept up with her friend. It was not 
possible — at least, for one so keen in her appreciation 
of all that is brilliant, and pleasant, and well bred — 
to dwell on any trouble. She allowed herself to be 
carried on with the stream, and soon found herself 
doing battle with him, as before at Mrs. Ullathbme'sy 
and trying to prove her opinicm right against 
Mr. Yaughan's notions. He was all animation, and 
evidently enjoyed provoking her to argue, drawing 
her out in a skilful masterly manner. 

Time had dealt gently with Edward Yanghan ; 
the added experience and knowledge of years gave 
a finish and completeness which amply compensated 
for the loss of youth's bloom. His manners, always 
tinctured with a chivalrous courtesy and gentle- 
ness and full of vivacity, had now also the confidence 
and authority which comes with riper age. The 
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beauty of his face did not rest with features or 
ccdouring : it was the play, the ever-varying expres- 
sUm^ and the gesture and attitude^ which earned him 
the title of a handsc^oie man. 

The few lines and silvery hairs which were there 
no one thought of, and though he was apt to com- 
plain, with a winning smile, of sundry rhemnattc 
pains, and enlarged sometimes on the subject of 
reinedies, iu> one could £>r a mom^it associate him 
with the ** gouty, elderly gentleman," he playfully 
asserted himself to be ; even his habit of taking snuff, 
for which Mrs. Wentworth rallied and scolded him, 
was passed over in admiration of the manner in which 
he tapped his gold box, a&d the g^iuine, bright 
enjoyment he owned in it. His reception of Ellen 
was exactly one to win her. There was abundance 
of warmth in the hearty shake of the hand, and 
just a itouch of deeper and more tender sentiment 
in the look he bent on her, while his words and voice 
were those of an old friend, privileged by his greater 
age to meet her more than half way, qualifying that 
empressment which might 'otherwise have been just 
a little too much. With Mrs. Wentworth he was 
different : playfully, and yet with a peculiar way of 
his own, which gave the impression of a very tender 
heart, he paid her homage, making no secret of his 
admiration, and by his consummate tact and good 
breeding, stopping short of what might have been 
in less skilful hands, objectionable. They had not 
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met for some time, and there was mncli to sav on 
both sides ; while Ellen was only too content to look, 
to listen, and admire, and secretly wish that there 
were more really pleasant people in the world. 

Mr. Yaughan did not leave the ladies long after 
dinner. He drew his seat near Ellen and, lowering 
his voice, made inquiries after her sister and father> 
neither of whom he had ever seen. 

** If yon have any secret confidences to make, 
good people, now is your time," said Mrs. Went- 
worth, as she covered her face with her handker- 
chief and professed her intention to rest her eyes 
and head. 

" You asked for my niece," remarked Mr. Vaughan, 
directly, in a somewhat louder voice, still addressing 
Ellen, " she is just going to be married : I hope you 
will see her, for she is in town, making purchases. 
What a relief to me, just conceive! to have this 
charge taken off my hands." 

" Married ! How old one is getting. Fancy little 
Letty married!" 

** Yes, indeed. But I am not sorry to give up 
my office. At my time of life to be dragged 
about to balls and archery meetings &c. is rather 
terrible." 

** I should think you will miss her." 

" Yes ; perhaps so. What do you say, what do 
you advise. Miss Raymond? Shall I venture, or 
is it too late ? Must I be condemned to the life of 
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a bachelor^ and give up all hopes o( getting a wife 
to nurse my rheumatism ? ** 

** Hear him," said Mrs. Wentworth, sleepily : 
** Edward, one would suppose you were really an 
old man. How very absurd you are, really. Hark I 
I hear steps. Ellen, dear, do ring for lights; it 
will shock your model man to come in and find us 
all in the dark. London air makes me yery dull 
and sleepy." 

Before Ellen could do as she was bidden, Mr. 
Mortimer was announced, and Mrs. Wentworth 
unwillingly roused herself to introduce her two 
guests. She then invited Granville to a seat by 
her, which he took in silence. Ellen was not able 
to observe how he got on with Mrs, Wentworth, 
for her attention was claimed by Mr. Vaughan, 
who inquired if that was one of the family into 
which her sister had married. And Ellen detected 
a shade of coldness in his manner, when she said, 
«Yes." 

To Ellen^s surprise, Mrs, Wentworth chose to 
exert her powers and devote her almost exclusive 
attention on Granville. Was it that the habit of 
commanding admiration was so strong in her that 
even one she professed to despise and dislike, must 
be won over ; or was she really influenced by that 
simple earnestness which Ellen thought so very 
striking? However it was, the conversation did 
not become general, and Ellen gave up the hope 
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of being able to say another word about Lily Day. 
She coald not help being half amnsed at the question^- 
ing and sorprised glances which Mr. Yanghan con- 
stantlj threw towards the sofa. Ellen thou^it he 
was more than half jealous of Mrs. Wentworth's 
attentions ; and in his questions, ^ What is he ? 
What is he going to do ? ** there was a slight touch 
of depreciation^ if not contempt. 

**One of your Poole beaux? Aye, indeed I A 
sort of family genius. I understand; bepraised and 
idolized by mamma and sisters, and the hero of a 
country town.** 

^No such thing, I assure you. He is the last 
man to be a ^ hero,' as you so sarcastically call it" 

Ellen's annoyance was plainly shown. 

Mr. Yanghan laughed and looked keenly at her. 

** Well, we won't quarrel. No doubt he is some- 
thing too good for my appreciation. One of the 
new lights, I can tell, by the very set of his whiskers. 
But there is undoubted power in his brow. I am a 
bit of a phrenogolist, and I see your friend — ^for he 
evidently is your friend, Miss Raymond — has brains." 
Then he began admiring Mrs. Wentworth, repeating 
anecdotes of her conquests, years ago, when he 
first met her and *^fell up to his chin in love." 
Ellen's pleased and unflagging attention warmed 
him in his subject 

There was a little move, and Mrs. Wentworth was 
looking for a newspaper, to show Granville something 
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she referred to. Mr. Yanghao, with ready gallantry 
rose to search. Granville made a feint at looking 
under a pile of books^ and then drew near to Ellen. 

*^^ On my return home, I found a letter from 
my eldest sister. Have you heard anything from 
Poole?" 

" No, nothing. You have heard bad news,. I see. 
What is it?" 

" What perhaps I should be wiser not to repeat. 
It is about John. I fear his afi^s are getting into a 
bad state. I can't make it out : he started so well> 
and with such a good practice. By the way, is 
that the Mr. Vaughan? " 

" Yes. He was called Manners," and Ellen, greatly 
to her annoyance, felt herself blushing. 

" Do you like him?" he asked, turning over the 
leaves of a book somewhat nervously, and not raising 
his eyes. 

" Yes, very much — as a companion : he is so very 
pleasant." 

" You saw much of him, I think, at Mrs. UUa- 
thome's?" 

" A good deal. He was in the house you know : 

and then, I had I knew* his niece at school, 

and I had seen him befoire." 

" He is very rich ? " 

" I believe so." 

** Where does he live ?" 

**I don't know exactly. Oh, yes," she checked her- 
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self suddenly, ** Mrs. Wentworth says he has taken 
a place not far from Blair ; bnt, I don't think he has 
been there jet, I believe he has been in Paris with 
his niece, and now he savs she is going to be 
married." 

The newspaper was found, and Mrs. Wentworth 
pointed out what she had spoken of. ^Ir. Yaughan 
entered into the subject, and Ellen bent over a book, 
and thought of the Poole news. She was roused by 
Granville's bidding her good-night She held out 
her hand. 

. '^ Shall I see you again?" he asked. **0h, if 
you are here so long as that, I shall certainly call. 
What shall I say to Lily?" 

*'I shall see her to-morrow," Ellen said; **her 
aunt is to bring her." 

He was gone — Mrs. Wentworth rubbed her hands 
and smiled. " Now. I have done my duty. Confess, 
Lena, I was very agreeable; I surely melted some of 
the ice. But, oh, the misery, the gene of having such 
a creature on hand. Such a constant strain as it is ; 
my very neck aches, I do assure you. So lofty, and 
heroic, and downright He has fine eyes though, I 
must allow; and I shouldn't like his look of dis* 
approval, at least, were I his sister or friend : and 
his smile can be very sweet at times. I wonder 
if I said anything very shocking, very naughty ! 
I was so careful." 

"Yes; I thought you were bent on conquest," 
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remarked Mr. Vaughan ; *^ and, of course, you 
succeeded. You may count liim as one ©f your 
train henceforth. But why were you so anxious 
for his ai)proval, may I ask ? " 

*^ As if a woman could help desiring to bring a 
man like that down. Ah ! I have my reasons ! " and 
Mrs. Wentworth nodded and smiled mysteriously. 

" Of course, of course," returned Mr. Vaughan, 
laughing. ** Is he like your brother-in-law. Miss 
Raymond ? " 

*^0h, all the Mortimers are alike," said Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

" Not at all," exclaimed Ellen, in the same breath. 
** Oh, not the least ; except perhaps, something in the 
voice." 

"I fear I am in his black books: though very 
inpocently, I fear I am looked on as a dire enemy 
by your brother and sister. And really I can make 
due allowance, for it is no joke to lose a fortune 
which one has ever expected." 

" But they did not — at least they had no reason 
to expect it; and Bessie, I am sure, was not dis- 
appointed, except for her husband. But don't let us 
begin on that, please," and Ellen sighed. 

"Now, Edward," said Mrs. Wentworth, "you 
have found us, you must come again. We want 
you to escort us here and there : let us see, what 
are to-morrow's plans, Ellen ? " 

There followed a discussion and settlement for 
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almost every day, and every hour of the day, during 
their visit. Ellen was to devote one hour daily to a 
drawing lesson, and the rest was to be given up 
to sight-seeing and hearing. 

Mr. Yanghan was a good guide, and spent nearly 
every evening with them, either at some concert or 
at the opera. It so happened that they did not 
see Granville again : he called more than once, but 
they were always out 

Lily and her aunt came; but, owing to the pre- 
sence of the latter, there was but little satisfaction 
in the interview, and it left anxiety on Ellen's mind 
for her pnpil: the aunt being evidently no proper 
guide or friend. 

Ellen mentioned Granville's promise of lending 
books, but the girl said she was so afraid of, and so 
shy with him, she always sedulously kept out of 
his sight. At which the aunt reprimanded her for 
bad manners, and assured Miss Raymond, that he 
was just a very excellent and religious young gentle^ 
man, so regular, and so industrious, and so civil 
spoken. Only she feared he worked over hard, and 
didn't get fresh air enough. As to being afraid 
of him, it was just ridiculous nons^se in Lily. For 
ever since he came to the house, no one had ever 
heard a bad or a rough word out of his lips. But she 
was sorry to say, Lily had got a parcel of odd 
notions of her own, and would never get on in life 
unless she mended. 
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Ellen renewed her acqnuntance with Emilj 
Manners, and was surprised to find the little, playfnl, 
coaxing girl tamed into a Terj £Eishionable joung 
woman, jast now brimful of shops and shopping, 
and alluding to her approaching marriage to Captain 
Nevile with great sang froHy and in a matter of feet 
way which Ellen could not at all understand* There 
were a good many meetings on the whole; and Ellens 
found herself in a circle which, being new to her, 
was amusing : she was not sorry to hear that after 
the wedding, and when Mr. Yaughan's new house 
was ready, a visit from the newly married couple 
was fixed on ; and that Mrs. Wentworth engaged 
the whole party to visit Blair. 

** The Captain is quite a man of the world; in fact, 
one of my sort," said Mrs. Wentworth, " and he is 
to bring his friend and cousin Colonel Sharpe: rather 
'fast' and so on, between ourselves, and I should 
say a dangerous person to be quite so near a very 
young wife. But the Captain knows what he is 
about, I suppose; and in the first fervour of matrimony 
there will be no danger, perhaps. But, Ellen, mind 
I don't intend you to be taken with Colonel Sharpe ; 
leave him to me, if you please, and turn your fesci- 
nating side to Edward." 

Ellen laughed, and asked how long Mrs. Went- 
worth had known this Colonel, and if he was very 
taking, very charming? 

" He has broken a score of young women's hearts,. 
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and made fools of a score or two more^ who had not 
any hearts to lose or break. I met him abroad — at 
Florence, He plays ; and it is said he is in no end 
of difficulties, so remember, however insinuating he 
may be, (and he 18 an arch one,) have nothing ta 
do with him, Ellen." 

" You need not fear ; but why invite such a man 
to your house ? '' 

" Why? and why not? I declare, Lena, that was 
spoken quite « la Mortimer ; it was, indeed, my dear. 
Pray, don't set up to choose out a few and condemn 
the rest of the world. Forget your Poole notions ; 
above all forget the Bank, and all bankers, poets, 
and medical men." 

A bright flush of colour spread over Ellen's face, 
and she bent forwards over her work to hide it, 
without answering. Were the truth known, even 
then she was wondering if Granville Mortimer 
would really visit his friend Mr. Damer, and if so, 
whether they would meet by chance ; or if he would 
venture to call, and how this would be taken. But, 
though one or two days she excused herself from 
going out, on the plea of finishing her drawing, or 
being tired, she never again met Granville. 

Her visit to London had been a pleasant one. 
She had seen a great deal, and her drawing lessons 
had more than ever increased her love for and eager- 
ness in the pursuit. She planned some hard study, 
and a great deal of practice in sketching for the 
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summer, and returned to Blair in high spirits ; cast- 
ing away all care, and striving to blind her eyes 
to, what she could not hut see, her friend's faults. 
Her dark days were those (few, however, and far 
between,) which brought her a hurried letter from 
Bessie. These letters consisted chiefly in asking 
questions about Ellen herself, and slurred over all 
home tidings in a way which was far from satis- 
factory. A P.S., illegibly scrawled on the envelope 
of the last letter, spoke of the great likelihood there 
appeared to be that their father would soon marry 
again: *^of course," Bessie said, "you will guess 
to whom, and indeed we may be thankful, for poor 
papa must be very lonely." 

Miss Moore also alluded to the report, in her 
promised retail of "news," and she said that Mrs. 
John Mortimer was looking sadly worn and ill, and 
Mr. J. Mortimer was a great deal absent from home 
and losing his practice ; so much so, that there was 
an attempt at introducing another medical man, as 
her brother. Dr. Moore, had no intention to do 
more than undertake a very few cases of consulta- 
tion; and it was a great and unhappy mistake 
to suppose that he had in any way interfered with 
Mr. J. Mortimer. Miss Moore added, that she 
hoped the family began to understand this — all, 
unfortunately, but John himself. Bitter and revenge- 
ful speeches of his were repeated, which were 
corroborated by his cold and angry manner, when- 
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ever he was at all thrown into collision with Dr. 
Moore. Nevertheless she hoped to live down sudh 
an error, and reckoned not a little on her increasing 
intimacy with other members of the fiunilj, for whom 
she felt more and more respect and liking ; and here 
she indulged in remarks on their character as a 
family, and joked Ellen not a little on her strong 
dislike, which she said was so far removed from 
indifference that she began to think there most be 
some secret cause for it, &a, &c. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



OLIVB BBANCHES. 



The tea-things were on the table. Thej had been 
there for more than an hour alreadj;, and Mrs. John 
Mortimer, with a weary and somewhat anxious air, 
o£ben looked up at the window, while she went on 
telling the tale of the ^* Fairy Gifts," in a mecha- 
nical way to her little Lisa. Mechanical, except when 
she caught the child's earnest look of delight, or 
smiled at the corrections ; for Lisa would suffer not 
the slightest deviation from the original wording of 
her favourite story. " So her mother told her to 
take a jug, and fetch some water from ^" 

'*No, mamma, not *jug;' you forget, * pitcher,'" 
and so on. 

At the end, just when jewels and flowers were 
dropping from the girls' lips, and Lisa's soft eyes 
were glistening with intense pleasure, while her 
small fingers touched and retouched the smooth 
^lass of her mother's brooch, the door opened, and 
Joim Mortimer came in. 

It was his ** way" to enter with some exclamation. 
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and an elevation of Ins eyebrows : a trick, by the by, 
which served sometimes to disguise the expression, 
whatever it might be, which marked his countenance 
at the time. Now he was silent, and the eyebrows 
went down instead of up. 

" Is tea ready ? I am deuced thirsty." 
Bessie hastened to make tea, saying nothing, but 
looking once or twice at him, enquiringly and 
anxiously. • 

When they did not come in his way, or cry, John 
was rather fond of his children. And considering 
his ofttimes sharp and irritable speeches, and his 
almost kicking them away, like troublesome puppies* 
it was wonderful how very little afraid they were of 
him. When in tjie mood for it, his brilliant smile and 
his humorous manner won them. In fact, among 
his patients, many a mother had inwardly blessed 
him for so cliarming the little sufferers, that with a 
tear in the eye there was often a smile on the lip. 
He passed off a painful necessity with a joke, and 
even sometimes sang a merry song to beguile their 
thoughts from lancet or knife. If the child was 
pretty, he would caress it, and he owned many a 
little "sweetheart," and "wife" among the circle, 
•who forgot t-he bitter potion which would follow, 
and gave him warm and loving welcome. But this 
evening there was no joke, no smile for Lisa ; and 
she stood slightly apart, gazing and wondering, half 
longing to go up to him, and yet withheld by some- 
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tiling in his attitade. He leant on his elbow^ slowly 
and absently pushing up his hair, on which the set- 
ting sun cast one of its last beams, making it shine like 
bui'nished gold. Yet it was not so carefully arranged 
as usuaL John Mortimer was generally particular 
in the extreme, and faultlessly neat and clean, from 
his hair or his hat to his boots. Now he boreVthe 
marks of a long day's toil, and his well-fitting boots 
and tight were bespattered with mud, his shirt cuffs 
looked less bright, smooth, and white than usual. 
But in his face there was the greatest change: a 
shadow was over it. He sat very still, gazing, as 
it' seemed, out of window, till it became a stare. 
Then he suddenly moved and received the cup of 
tea his wife held towards him, swallowed it hastily, 
hot though it was, and then for the first time his eye 
fell on his child. She had moved a very little nearer 
to him. He held out a piece of his toast, but she 
said, *^ No, thank you," shyly. 

"Why, what's the matter, that you refuse anything 
eatable ? You astonish me. Miss Mortimer." 

She came close to him, and while he pushed his 
cup to Bessie to be replenished, he lifted her on his 
knee. She began to count his buttons, a favourite 
play of hers. He moved here and there, and held 
out his hand at her bidding ; but the frown deepened 
and he gave a loud sigh, which was, indeed, partly a 
groan, and which was softly but deeply echoed by 
his wife. 

VOL. IL E 
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^ Don't tease papa, Lisa I Let him have his tea* 
Yon seem tired, John?** 

"Yes.'' 

^ Your sister was here this morning, wishing very 
much to see you, I think. Yonr mother is not very 
well — ^but — however — don't go out again this even* 
ing. They will be sure to send if she wishes for 

you." 

There followed another spell of silence, only 
broken by the little voice counting and re-counting 
the buttons to herself. John had finished his tea 
and left his toast untouched ; he was still grave and 
pre-Kx;cupied. 

"There has been a letter from Granville," Bessie 
gently remarked, after a time. " He appears to work 
hard and is needing a little change. It is lucky that 
he likes his pupil so well. By the way, he says he 
met Mrs. Wentworth and Ellen at the picture exhi- 
bition. Ellen did not say she had any idea of going 
to town. How she must like it! Just the very 
greatest treat Mrs. Wentworth could have afforded 
her!" 

"In town?" exclaimed her husband, roused, and 
leaning back in his chair, so as to put the litde 
counter out in her reckoning. " In town, eh ? For 
any time, I wonder? So Gran has seen them I 
Does he say, if he visits at Madame Wentworth's,: 
or not?" T))en without waiting for an answer r 
"It is a fine thing to be rich, and able to rattle 
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about over the country. A very fine thing; isn't 
it, Lisa?" 

" What? Fine to be rich?" the child lisped after 
him. 

" Yes ; and a cursed bad look-out to be poor," he 
added, stroking her soft hair. 

** Sing about Josy, papa I" 

"Papa is tired, my dear: don't tease him," said 
Bessie. 

**Two years and three months old; one year 
old, and soon another," the father muttered. ** By 
Jove I this is coming paterfamilias with a rengeance. 
Perhaps next time it will be twins. Nic6 affair t 
By the way, Mrs. John, all the place is in a broad 
grin. I was sick of congratulations, I can tell you I 
Gad ! to wish one joy, when it is a matter of gnash* 
ing teeth I There was Mrs. Bell simpering behind 
her counter, about my * amiable aunt,' and my 
* gentlemanly father-in-law,' and the * suitability,' and 
the * loveliness,' and the * comfort,* and all such 
gammon! There ought to be an Act of Parliament 
against elderly widowers and widows flirting, and 
billing and cooing and marrying. May they live to 
repent it!" 

" Poor papa ! he is very lonely. I can't wonder 
at it ; but I fear Ellon will be sorry !" 

** Lonely! what do yon know about it? Trust 
such gaUant old fellows for snatching consolation in 
their * loneliness.' I call it sheer roguery and cheating.* 

£ 2 
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« John ! ** 

*' Aye, John, indeed ! What will you ever get 
from your respected father's death now? Why, I 
tell you Mrs. Hay is in debt, head and ears, and 
then there 's that scapegrace, Alick ! Of course 
she will insinuate herself and himself into all the 
little picking there ever will be of the once proud 
Raymond estate ; and you, the lawful child, will 
be defrauded — put off with soft and sweet words, 
and your step-mother's deep and devoted affection, 
&c. &c." 

^^Oh, John, that is ungrateful, unjust in you I 
Mrs. Hay has been good to you and to me— and then 
. there are Ellen, and Hetty, and Ruth, besides me. 
You forget that there is something settled on each of 
us, and I fear poor papa can have but little else. It 
was his for his life, you know ; and then, I believe, 
it must come to us children." 

"True, that's lucky. Better than nothing, a 
beggarly l,000t It may keep you and the babies 

from the Union. I suppose " He stopped short, 

then continued: "I say, don't be engaging that 
Mrs. Hunt here. I can't afford to pay her, that's 
all: mind what I say." 

The colour flushed up as she said, hesitatingly, 

** Yes. But will it do to leave the children and 
such young girl-servants to manage by themselves?" 

"Then get sister Eliza. Shell manage every- 
thing, I'll engage, and save me many a shilling. 
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She'll bring these little rebels into order, too. A 
whipping now and then wouldn't hurt either of them.'* 
And he palled the child's hair rather sharply, which 
made her cry out and try to hold his hand, — such 
a giant hand as it seemed, as her tiny fingers closed 
round his thumb. But it was almost as white a» 
hers and well shaped, and it gave way to her pulling 
and lay passively in her lap, while she twirled round 
his signet ring. *' Well, you don't seem particularly 
to * afiection ' Miss Mortimer. Afraid of her, Bess ? 
Afraid of her bright eyes and sundry rummage 
holes, eh? Well, there's Anne: she is fond of 
you ; will she do ? You must get one of them, for, 
I repeat, I ckn't afibrd that extravagant old nurse. 
For Heaven's sake," he added, as Bessie sighed, and 
still wore a troubled look, "don't look so glum! 
I can tell you things are about as bad as they can 
be : another dunning letter from that rascal Hervey ; 
and, of course, you have heard that. that infernal 
sneak, that pasteboard dummy, Paul Oakley, esquire, 
is canvassing, and has had the audacity to. search 
for a house, and order a brass plate. Confound him, 
and the M.D., and the whole place 1" 

" What can be done ?" she said, faintly. ** Couldn't 
you call on all your old patients, and — and explain — 
and " 

"Explain what? No; I am sick of them all. 
I '11 cut the place. I intend to go to Australia. If 
it wasn't for this stupid, awkward confinement of 
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yours, we might be oGf in a m<Hitli: and a good 
thing, too, for all of us. But don't look aentlmental : 
for far be it from me to press you against your will. 
You have my leave to stay here; and no doubt 
your food £ither will take you and the brats in, 
when I 'm gone ; or my family — Cecil would, in 
a nmment." 

" No, no t Wherever you go, there I shall go, 
too. But* it is a serious step: we must pause and 
consider." 

" Pause indeed, — yes I and where shall I be 
while you are filling foolscaps to ' dear Ellen,' and 
shedding tears and wearing the considering cap? 
Where shall I be — eh, Mrs. John?" 

A fierce light glowed now in his eye, and there 
was that sarcastic mocking cnrl about the mouth 
and n<»itrils, which always made her heart sink and 
«hiver, as it were. A few tears rolled quietly over 
her pale, wan cheeks. She wiped them off while 
apparently pulling back her hair. Then she rose. 
. '.'Lisa dear, it is bed time; shall I take you up? 
You won't be going out, John, will you ? " 

" Sit still, will you," was the rather rough reply. 
Then he mounted Lisa on his shoulder, and the 
«hild laughed in delight, holding her hand over his 
fair forehead, and bending down her small head to 
catfli liJ5 eye. 

" Do dallop, papa ! a dood dallop, please," 

" Tell them to put up the door chain," he said. 
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as he "galloped" round the room, *^And make 
that ' idiot/ Amie, understand^ that whoever comes^ 
except for medicine or medical advice, I am engaged: 
or rather^ not at home. Try to impress this on her 
thick skull, wiU you? As for you, you worn-out, 
jaded cab-horse I you broken-down hack I you poor, 
wretched, maid-of-all-work, baby-ridden woman ! if 
anything happens to you, there '11 be an inquest, and 
it will be a case of suicide. Stick up your legs 
on that extremely tidy sofa ! do you hear ? And if 
either Lisa or baby venture to open their lips this 
blessed night, they shall know what Solomon's rod 
means, or my name's not John." So sa3ring, he 
stooped and cleared the doorway, without damage to 
the proud little rider on his shoulder. 

Bessie, weary and sad at heart, smiled when she 
heard the merry laugh and the prancing steps, and 
afterwards his voice in a funny song; for the nursery 
was overhead, and for some little time, the creak 
and shake of heavy steps, as well as the shouts, told 
her that one of those rare but pleasant romps was 
going on, which delighted her, full as much as the 
little ones. But the smile soon died out, as she 
thought how very seldom it took place now, how 
grave and anxious he appeared to be. There had 
been times when she blamed herself sharply for find- 
ing his excellent spirits and his jokes and banter and 
loud full toned voice too much for her, and had now 
and then wished him graver and quieter and more 
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like Granville. But now she would have given 
much to have that time back again. His trouble 
and silence were far, far worse. What could it all 
be about? why were they all in difficulty? why did 
the practice fail? and if not visiting his patients, 
where was John all day, and every day, and nearly 
every night ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

ABOUT PEARLS AND PROSPECTS. 

AjiTHOUGH it was May and had been fairly sunny 
and warm all day, John Mortimer ordered a fire, and 
taking a newspaper he sat over it, gazing at the flick- 
ering blaze, while his wife, with a feeling of gladness 
which overpowered all fatigue, took out her sewing, 
and hoped for a quiet home evening, such as she had 
very seldom had of late. 

*^By the way, have you any jewels, Bess?" he 
said, presently, without removing his eyes from the 
fire. 

** Jewels!" 

*^ Aye, jewels ! what a trick you have of repeating 
one's words ! Very rude. I ask a simple question 
and require a simple answer." 

"I beg your pardon — ^but — I hardly knew what 
you meant at first No hardly any : a few trinkets, 
but ^jewels' sounds such a grand word! You know 
the bracelet and ring you gave me. And — oh, 
by the way, I have my mother's pearls ; they are 
said to be valuable." 
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** Fetch them ; or, stay, can I- 



**0h, no. I am quite rested." And she was 

gone. 

« » « « « 

** r wonder what these things are worth," he said, 
playing with a string of large and well-coloured 
pearls. ** Had your mother much of such gear?" 

*^Yes; pretty well. But I fancy papa sold the 
diamonds ; of course in the altered state of affairs 
they could be of little use to either of us. He gave 
me these, and Ellen some pink topaz and a small 
diamond cross ; you must have seen her wear it on 
velvet" 

He did not answer, but murmured as if to him- 
self, *' It was a wrong division. She should have had 
the pearls. Surely," he added louder, **I have seen 
her wear a string like this twisted in her hair." 

''Yes— <oftenI we used to exchange ornaments. 
Don't you remember," she went on, blushing a little 
and speaking shyly, ''at that ball, I wore the topaz 
set — and— ^ and the bracelet dropped, and you 
picked it up ; and then you fastened it on and also 
that other, which was in your pocket waiting for an 
opportunity, and all you said " 

" Yes, yes I Of course I said lots of nonsense. 
The champagne had not been stinted that night! 
But — ^no ! I can't say I remember t&e topaz set at alL 
You should have had that ; it would suit your hair 
and complexion. These magnificent oriental pearls 
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were surely gathered out of the ocean to bind in 
just such hair as hers !" 

He mused and played with them, and his wife 
thought he sighed, but she was not sure. The colour 
fixed on her cheeks in the burning spot, which was 
now so usual ; and she broke her thread and spoilt 
her work somewhat, while her breath was quick and 
hiuried* Long before he spoke again, however, the 
passing emotion was subdued. She was able to 
answer his next question steadily and clearly. 

"No; I have no idea what they are worth. Of 
course no one would give the full value. Besides 
they were mamma's :' a kind of trust or heirloom." 

" Folly and nonsense ! What's the use of pearls to 
poor folks ? The money they would fetch would 
pay more than one of those nice long bills you have 
run nf for coals, and meat, and grocery.". He 
pushed them aside, and took up the newspaper 
again. 

"Upon my soul, I can't make out how we are 
to weather it, Mrs. John. If I could stop the 
mouths of that rascally wine merchant, and one 
or two more, I might drive off the evil day, and 
get you up well from your confinement — that is to 
say, if they don't nab me before." 

"Oh, John!" 

*^Ah, indeed, I mean it I was warned to-day, 
that it is hardly safe my facing it out, and that, in 
fact, I ought to be hiding at this moment." 
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'* Ob, ask Cecil I ask papa ! Bat Cecil ! surely he 
would, and could h^Ip.** 

" I '11 blow out iDy brains, before I ask hiin ! 
I w^onder you don't comprehend the utter impossi- 
bility of such a thing. Papa, indeed I I very much 
doubt if 'papa' can do more than pay his own 
bills; and I told you just now, there will be the devil 
to pay soon there, for Mrs. Hay, and her son and 

heir Well, well I don't fret, don't Really, a 

man should be able to speak freely to his wife, but if 

you cry " He rose suddenly, and paced to and 

fro hurriedly ; then he came behind her, and laid 
one hand on her shoulder. 

" I believe you are a good little soul, Mrs. John. 
Remember, I said so. I am sorry for you, for you 
are clearly a victim — one of the honourable company 
of martyrs. * Yes, I believe that. And — and, well, 
if there's another world, I believe you, and such 
as you, will have it made up." 

She turned round quickly, and w^ith sudden 
impulse tried to take his hand. She wanted to see 
his face, to know if this was some awful mockery, 
or if that little faltering — ^that sliglit break in the 
voice, meant that he was in earnest, and not scoffing. 
But the hand was withdrawn, and he had turned 
his back. Just then a loud ring at the front door, 
pealed through the quiet house. 

John uttered an impatient exclamation, and looked 
uneasy. She ran to repeat the order for **no 
admittance." 
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" It is not the surgery bell. Who can it be ? ** 
she said — **Your master is engaged— not at home, 
I mean, Anne '* 

There was a sound of question and answer, and 
then followed more words. The front door was 
heard to close, and in a moment Alick Hay was in 
the room. 

*^ Seeing it was Mrs. Mortimer not Mr. that I most 
wanted, I have forced myself in notwithstanding the 
maid's ^ not at . home.' But I fear I have disturbed 
a matrimonial gossip. You must forgive me, Bessie, 
for I come to say Good-bye : yes, indeed, it is so I 
Hurrah I I am off at last. Have you any com- 
mands for Hetty and Ruth for I am ordered to join 
atB " 

It was Bessie who bade him welcome and listened 
to all his outpourings of hope and expectation with 
ready and kind sympathy; John, contrary to his 
usual manner, was silent, cold, and constrained : 
he hardly took any. part in .the conversation. He 
resumed his old seat and observation of the fire, 
and if obliged to speak gave short and blunt 
answers. 

Alick paused a little in his light gaiety to look 
at him. Then with the carelessness of his temper, 
ascribing it to sulkiness or a long day's work, he drew 
his chair close to Bessie and talked confidentially, 
as very young men will talk. He alluded to the 
nearer relationship which might connect them, and 
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enjoyed his own jokes at the not youthfal lovers ; 
praised himself as a yerj good boy^ with wonderful 
taet^ because he made a point of smoking whenever 
a certain person came to the house. But there was 
no saying what a bill it had led him into for cigars^ 
or how many sore throats he had caught by going 
into the garden of an evening I What did Nelly 
say to it? He fully meant to write to her himself 
about it By the by, did Bessie know how gay 
Ellen was in London, and that Mr. Yaughan was 
paying her great attention, and had rented or bought 
the Abbey?" 

'^No," Bessie said; "that could not be true. 
But who had said that Mr. Yaughan was attentive 
to Ellen?" 

" Why, Gran said so. He said it was very evident 
which way the wind blew, and that Mrs. Wentworth 
had settled it alL But I don't believe it! Why 
they were always saying such things ; but Ellen was 
not quite so lightly won. No, no ; it was all Gran's 
own jealousy. He is a regular * dog in the manger,' 
for he told my mother, confidentially, of course, that 
he never wished to have her (confound his imperti- 
nence, say 1 1 ) and yet he won't let any cMie else 
have a chance, if he can prevent it !" 

" Pray, is this the Mr. Yaughan who cheated 
you out of your rights?" said John, in a sullen 
Toice. 

" Yes ; at least it is Mrs, Ullathorne's * hdr' — 
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Mr* Manners that was. I really believe he does 
admire EQen very much/* she went on^ hurriedly ; 
'* and surely it would be a very nice things suitable- 
andvery ' 

A loud crash of poker and tongs caused by a 
sudden stamp of John's foot^ startled and interrupted 
her, and turning round, she saw that an angry light 
shone in his eye, while she thought she heard a low 
hissing sound, and his teeth and lips were set tightly 
together. 

Presently he laughed, and said, " As you remark> 
very ^ suitable' and so forth. A very fine match 
for Miss Raymond, the homeless. I advise her to 
be prudent, and not play with him. She may 
coquette, and flirt, till she finds it too late. Yes> 
indeed; and Gran to see it himself: that's good,, 
'pon my soul I Come, Bess, order up the tray, let us 
drink to the success of this fellow Vaughan. Alick^ 
what will you bet me that he wins the day and Gran 
is left in the lurch — eh ?" He laughed and rattled on 
in an excited and reckless manner, and when the 
tray was set, he poured out wine and insisted on his 
toast being duly drunk. But Alick shook his head 
and declined, with somewhat a sentimental air. He 
proposed an amendment, and drank — "To the fair 
Ellen, and may she have him who loves her most.'* 
Bessie smiled faintly and owned in a gentle voice, 
she could not help hoping Ellen might be soon 
happily married, while her husband mixed what 
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he called '' a stiffer," and drank it hot and hot, and 
talked and laughed about divers things and persons ; 
at last, confusing all together in such a fiishion that 
Bessie looked troubled, and Alick took the hint 
from her sad eyes and departed; promising to take 
charge . of a parcel for Hetty and Ruth, which 
Bessie was to send the next morning. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OLD MEMOBIES. 

"I BEPEAT, Ellen^ he Is a nonpareil I My dear 
love^ when you have had as much experience of 
mankind as I have, you will understand my eager- 
ness^ and my assurance^ that it would be for your 
life-long happiness to be his wife* I am in no 
hurry; all I ask is^ don't repel him. Yaughan 
is sensitive — ^physically and morally so. Be easy, 
and conversational, and approachable, and that is 
all I desire at present. No, not exactly all: for, 
Lena, you must really get rid of some troublesome 
memories, or associations, or whatever they may 
be. My dear, it is nothing else : you loved your 
mother, and you lost her; and because she was 
kind to this lad, and you played with him under 
her eye, you imagine yourself bound to him with 
invisible ties of sympathy, and all that romantic 
nonsense which young girls delight in. You don% 
you can't really like him or his people. It is 
clearly impossible. You and they are antagonistic. 
An unhappy life and solitary home has made you 
morbid^ Exert your good sense, employ your 
VOL. n. F 
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powers of mind^ your taste, your native refine- 
ment, and love of all that is noble and graceful. 
Then lay aside those glasses which make an ideal 
picture, and look straight and honestly at him. Is 
he one for whom, meeting him as a stranger, you 
could have any admiration? Na I say and repeat 
it again and again; you are mistaken. He has 
served you infamously, by your own showing. Yet, 
be friends. It is aa well to have no break, no 
crisis, no explanation. As a connection by your 
sister's marriage and so forth, behave to him pro- 
perly; as a woman, to a clever man even make 
yourself agreeable. Yet — ^you most acquire the way 
of doing all thi& — even gaining his admiration, which 
you have a right to, without putting yourself in 
}us power: you must make him feel that, for all 
that has gone before, now — ^there is an impassable, 
mviaiblefence which divides you from him. HewiU 
liot — ^no man would-— dare to cross it But thk 
mannw can only be gained by mixing in the 
world. You, dear, earnest, frank girl, as you are, 
have not a proper control over yourself: you sre 
either too free or too cold. Avoid extremes. Surely, 
surely, you inust be sensible of tlie peculiar, the 
delicate charm of Edward Vaughan's manner? 
Why, many and many a woman would give all for 
his devotioa" 

^^But, W<urtfay, why am I to take it tar granted 
thathemeamtoofferittome?" Ellen asked, W4 
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" Oh, I am sure of it — at least, if you choose, it 

will be sa But he is not one at his age, of 

course, he will ascertain what is his chance of success, 
before he makes shipwreck of his heart. A man 
of his standing loves far differently from a youth ; 
and remember, it is Yaughan's love I crave for you : 
I am not urging you into a 'good match,' with 
everything bft fovLa mere woridly marriage. I 
have too great a regard for him to wish to see 
him snfiier, as he must suffer, unless he wins ; and, 
Ellen, I love you too dearly, too tenderly, not to 
desire to save you from what I know, and foresee, 
would be a wretched fate. I wish to have you 
mated with one I can love, not with one who will 
sever and divide us. Think you, Mr. Mortimer 
would let his wife be my friend ?" 

"Oh, Worthy, be does not seek me to be his 
wife. You must not talk so, indeed." And she 
heaved a long sigh and looked grave; while his 
severe blame, and his earnest entreaties on the 
subject of Blair, rose in her mind. 

*'How he — Yaughan I mean," continued Mrs. 
Wentworth, "how he sought your eye, and waited 
for some word of approval from your lips, about 
the laying out of his grounds I Nonsense, Ellen : 
^ould be £dse modesty and affectation to doubt his^ 
meaning I And how animated he grew : yet never 
boring one, preaching, or knocking in the nail, till 
one is weiuy, aa some of your very good people are 

• p 2 
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SO apt to do. He never forgets to be courteous ; he 
knows how to listen as well as how to talk.'' 

**In &ct, he is perfect — a 'nonpareil' as you 
remarked before," said Ellen, with a suppressed 
yawn, and a smile. '*I don't know, though, that 
I shouldn't tire of his light vivacity. It is too much 
froth and glitter. I long for something more solid, 

sometimes, and ^but you will call me more than 

a heretic. I can't help believing there is at bottom a 
good share of quiet selfishness and egotism, though 
a ' charming' manner does hide it very welL But 
don't be hurt, don't be angry, for I do like and 
admire him. In fact, I am naughty enough to 
think him too perfect — ^too agreeable. I am per- 
verse. But why, after all, why should I be in 
a hurry to love any one, having you? Are you 
not enough, and more than enough? And of you, I 
never, never tire." 

Mrs. Wentworth's displeasure and annoyance at 
the first part of this speech, subsided into gratifica- 
tion at the last words. She smiled, and sighed, and 
called her an '^ obstinate girl," and then begged her 
to look over the list, and cull a very well assorted 
small party — something specially exclusive and 
recJierchd — for the early part of the next week. Any 
one Ellen chose ; but, of course, Mr. Yaughan must 
be one. '* And then we will drive to the Abbey, 
and while I talk of butter, and eggs, and flowers, 
to the good dame, you may begin your sketch." 
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Very charming did the Abbey woods look^ this 
bright spring morning. Even the ugly gaps made 
by the axe showed less bald and bare ; and in the 
coppice^ the wild wood anemone and primroses 
flourished just as beantifally and abundantly now 
that there was no one to admire and gather^ as 
in the days when Bertha and Ellen Raymond tried 
who should have the largest bunchy or transplanted 
the roots to their own gardens. Ellen's sketch was 
intended to make a picture for Mrs. Wentworth^ so 
she insisted on bringing her, to advise as to the 
precise spot from which it should be taken. But 
Mrs- Wentworth was no wood-walker. She did not 
like the brambles or the grass^ and was beginning 
to urge Ellen to choose for herself and allow her 
to return^ when, in the distance, on a fallen tree^ 
they espied a man reading. 

'^How tiresome! strangers come here so much 
that I don't see how I am to sketch alone at peace/' 
exclaimed Ellen. 

"I will send Bannister to you — ^he will be a ciq)ital 
watch-dog, and is patience and silence personified." 

'^ I must have a bit of the rose garden in . the 
drawing, Ellen," she continued. " Try to take the 
house comerwise, that I may have a glimpse of their 
window, and just the tops of the shrubs beyond. 
We must climb higher up, or you won't see the 
house at all. But see, he is coming to meet us." 

"Who is it?" 
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"Why, Yaughan — ^Edward Yaughan, of course ; 
now^ that is deUghtfol I Here joa are, just as was 
desired," she called out '* The very person we 
were wishing for : and what brought you ? " 

**How dye' do? Well, I came to ask about 
fishing. No, not for self — I abhor the sport ; but for 
my military nephew ; and then I strolled on here, and 
was trying if my fingers had quite forgotten their 
cunning. I see Miss Raymond is going to sketch. 
Charming subject I — Allow me-^ut just a few 
yards this way will give you a pretty bit of dis- 
tance." 

After some little consultation, Ellen seated herself; 
and then, in spite of her expressiye gesture and 
signs imploring her not, Mrs. Wentworth persisted 
in returning to the farm ; begging Mr. Yaughan 
to take care of Ellen and bring her safe back in 
one hour. Of course he was most happy, but yet 
he could not think of Mrs. Wentworth's scrambling 
through the wood alone. Would not Miss Ray* 
mond be safe for ten minutes? 

" Oh, yes ; she did not wish for any one I She 
never could draw if any one was near. Mr. Yaughan 
must go with Mrs. Wentworth, and remain there 
too." 

*^Well 111 have your aim, Edward, over this 
terribly rough ground* Now, don't offend the 
' wee folks,' Ellen dear. Be sure not to snap the 
flowers or crush the blossoms, and then the pixies. 
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will not pinch or maltreat joa; tlioiigli, by the 
waj^ it was in this very wood that old Jefferies fell 
asleep, and awoke to find himself on the top of 
Tower Rock, close to Ashby Gross. Black and blue 
was he, and kept his bed for a week. Fact I — ^Tme^ 
I assure you." 

Mr. Yaughan returned. Ellen saw him approach 
very slowly, stopping to gather a flower or examine 
a leaff or look at the view. Then he was hidden 
in the trees, and for some moments she could not 
see him. This worried her* She could not fix her 
mind upon her sketch* It was so unpleasant to 
&ncy some (me was, or might he, watching her and 
she knew not where. 

She put her portfolio down and walked a few 
steps, and then called out his name. He showed 
himself smiling, and said he had not been out of 
sight or hearing : at least he could see her. 

^' Just what I guessed ! And not fidr. Do please 
stay where I can see you, if indeed your politeness 
obliges you to act attendant at all. — ^Wholly un- 
necessary, I assure you." 

"Will this do?" And he threw himself at 
length before and beneath her— drew his hat over 
his brow to shade the sun's rays, and then took out a 
small pocket volume. 

" That 's right Use your eyes, and then I shall 
be able to go on with my sketch." 

'• Shalll read aloud ? " 
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*'If you like — ^I don't care. What have you 
there?** 

" Good stuff! none of your modem trash." 

" What do you call modem trash ? ** 

'' Well) I am not an admirer of any late poetry. 
Give me Gray, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith." 

*' Exactly I I see. Tou have stuck fast; your 
poetry days are ended. I pity you. No, don't 
attempt to convince me : you do not enjoy poetry ! 
They say a man seldom does like any new things 
after — after a certain age. Now that is a stiffiiess 
of mind I can't understand and intensely pity." 

'^I deny the fact I could admire a modem 
Milton — another Pope; but the stuff they string 
together now is not poetry. By the way, I do 
like Byron, and I need not ask — of course you 
do. Come, here is one point of unity, so we won't 
argue and dispute on such a calm, lovely morning. 
I am ip a mood to take all things smoothly, to 
let life slip on quietly. — I will read something you 
must like." 

He read part of the *^ Childe Harold," and as he 
warmed in the subject, she began to listen with 
pleasure. He read well, though with something 
of a studied emphasis, as if he knew he excelled. 

**Well?" he inquired, some time after, having 
Bhut up liis book, while she looked away from 
her sketch with dreamy eyes. *' Well ?" he repeated. 
Yes, .... well ! Oh, thank you ! But it does 



if 
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not touch me in the salne way as some of the ' trash ' 
does. But I know we shall never agree about 
such things." 

" Never mind ; it is better — ^more piquant to differ. 
Talk on ; tell me why you like that ' Tristram and 
Iseult' for instance? Perhaps I may be won over 
and converted to your faith," 

** ' Tisn't worth the trouble. Besides," she added, 
giymg him one of her arch and bright smiles, 
''women never explain Why. It would spoil all 
my pleasure and break the charm, to pound and 
hammer over each word and idea. I feel it as I do 
this scene and this day, and that is alL" 

"Ah, it is a nice thing to be young 1" said 
Mr. Yaughan, stretching, and then searching for 
his snuffbox. 

'' Some people are never old in that sense, and 
some are never young. Mr. Yaughan, I don't 
believe if you were twenty you would understand 
me. 

" You are severe. If I did not, how could I — 
admire. and, and — like you ?" Then in quite another 
voice and manner, he added, '' I think I do under- 
staad you, Ellen, and always did — ^yes, even that 
day in the stage coach. And," he went on, not 
heeding her attempt to interrupt him or her glowing 
colour, '' it is a very different thing from admiring 
the same poetry. I am so much older, that naturally 
my tastes are altered. But as I said, there is no 
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harm in this differing; it even adds a charm and 
an interest to conversation — jes, and to life. Gome, 
tell me why you fancy I don't understand yon? Is 
it from anything I have said or not said, or do you 
judge from my character?" 

There followed a pause. Ellen scribbled neryonsly 
at the edge of her block, at last she said — ^^Well, 
do you understand why — ^what is my position at 
Blair — my connection with Mrs* Wentworth? Did 
you understand my manner that time at Mrs. UUa- 
thome's? Besides," she added, with deepening coloxu*, 
^'Ton did not understand, but ^itirely mistrnder* 
stood and misjudged me tha|; — ^that day — on that 
journey." • 

"Indeed no I" 

"Indeed yes! I wasn't amrry or annoyed," she 
said, in a .Lj low, shy voicJ^'« I co^L bring 
myself to say an3rthing at Mrs. Ullathome's, because 
you did not allude to it But now, since I knew 
you were Worthy's, Mrs. Wentworth's Mend, I 
have wished just to say — ^to exjJain.'* 

"I know: you gave me credit for kindness and 
being right You did not resent my interfermce, 
after the first — In fact, Isn't it so ? May I not flatter 
myself you have now and then bestowed a grateful 
and kind recollection on the daring man who took 
on himself so unceremoniously to come to the rescue 
and open your eyes ? " 

She gave a long sigh. " I am not, and never have 
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'been iintliankftil. I Mrished to saj so ! — Now^" she 
added^ in a different manner and Toice, 'Mook at 
tihis I will it do ? Or isn't this tree too large? See 
Fye managed that window skilfully, haven't I?" 

He looked and approved — and then^ lamenting 
the necessity^ lazilj rose from his grassy conchy 
and taking her portfolio^ offered his arm. They 
saimtered slowly, enjoying the bird songs and the 
beauty. And Mr. Yaughan threw a touch of sadness 
into his voice, which harmonised with the scene 
and with her mood, while he avoided any long 
sil^ice, and interested her by relating passages in 
has own life. 

It was a pleasant walk, and they were before their 
time, though Mrs. Wentworth hailed their return 
and professed utter fatigue. *' Such incessant chatter> 
and such dismal memories I really she wouldn't 
eome again — ^it was terrible I Past events returned 
so vividly, and it was all like a ghost place, or a 
vault ^^Here! look at this garden I What a 
wreck I what a scene of neglect and ruin I I can 
even now see them sitting there; I can hear the 
voices and Ellen's guitar. Heavens, Lena 1 1 could 
almost believe I saw him — ^your fiither — standing 
there — ^as he did — against that tree, gazing — ^pale, 
stricken, wild." And in her excitement, Mrs. Went^ 
worth grasped Ellen's arm tightly. 

''Come away," said Ellen, soothingly, and she 
drew her friend through a French window, which 
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opened on the lawn^ and which led into a small room. 
On the floor lay son^e sacks and a heap of apples. 
The paper was monldj^ and hong in tatters. The 
once pnre white marble chimney-piece was chipped 
and stained. There were still a few rusty nails in 
the wall^ showing where pictures had once hnng. 
Mrs. Wentworth looked round m an excited, wild 
way, very unusual to her, and then half fretfully, 
half in sorrow, scolded Ellen for being so long. 

'^ It was enough to gire any one bad dreams and 
bring on a nervous attack, to be left so long alone 
in such a horrible place: so like, yet so unlike — 
everything unaltered, but left to decay and ruin. 
Yes : a curse is on it ! and no wonder." 

''Do sit here for a few moments," said Ellen, 
drawing out an old packing case ''and Mr. 
Yaughanl" she added, going to the window and 
beckoning to him, "pray — ^will you see if you can 
get a glass of clear water? and order the carriage : 
she is upset and tired, that's all." 

He departed on his errand, and once again Ellen 
turned to her friend. She was crying, and she 
caught hold of Ellen's dress, " I will never, never 
come here again ! I thought it was time to get over 
all that Butr-but, Ellen ! it is too horrid I This 
was their room — ^their own room I That was their 
garden — so gay, so pleasant it was I I can re« 
member her sitting on those steps, and his bringing 
^ wreath of rosebuds and putting it on her liead ; 
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and then Bertha, jour mother, came in, and she 
coloured: while he scowled and went away, and 
Bertha shed^ a few tears, but not many : she was 
always calm and self-possessed. Ah, yes ! There 
hung the picture — ^both together. And it was through 
this very room she escaped. They found marks of 
her steps here— through that window, on that grass, 
on the flower bed ; and in that clump of bushes there 

were signs at least, all the boughs were broken 

and bent! And it was from there, the wild, wild 
screams were heard — and further on — down there, 
in that thicket — there, Ellen, it was found." Mrs. 
Wentworth caught tightly at Ellen's dress, and her 
voice had sunk into a thrilling shrill whisper. 

Glad was Ellen to hear Mr. Vaughan's voice, and 
to see him with a glass of sparkling water. She 
could not help a shudder, and she felt really alarmed 
about Mrs. Wentworth. 

''Standing about in the hot sun— exhausted — 
overcome too with old memories," she whispered. 
She would not let him come in; but herself took 
the water, and soothingly spoke to her friend. 

*' What is it ? Oh I water." 

" Yes I such pure delicious-looking stuff — isn't it?" 
returned Ellen, soothingly. 

** From the spring 1 Ah 1 the Good Lady's Spring. 
Yes I it was celebrated — ^we used to bathe our faces 
there for beauty." She sipped it, and leant back 
against EUen^ weary and tearful# 
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In another ten minutes thej were all in the 
cairiage* Mr. V anghan would not hear of leaving 
thenif and desired his horse should be sent to Blair 
after him. Mrs. W^ntworth suffered from one of 
her severe headaches, and did not appear at dinner, so 
Mr. Yaughan reluctantlj took leave, much to Ellen's 
relief. He had, however, been very kind and help* 
fill; more reliable than she had expected he would 
be in such a case. She felt quite at her ease with 
him,, for he assumed a protecting, friendlj manner, 
which made her forget Mrs. Wentworth's wishes and 
Poole gossip. 

'^ Leave me, my love, to Watkins. It will be 
best, indeed, > Ellen ; for I must keep away those 
dreadful visions which came on me this morning : 
and you are so like her ! I shall be better quite 
alone. To-morrow I shall be all right Find your- 
self a nice book. It was stupid of Yaughau not 
to stay ; but you won't mind being alone, I know." 
So murmured ' Mrs. Wentworth, as Ellen leant 
over and kissed her, intending to sit by her. 

She did as she was told; but her thoughts would 
not rest with any book. She recalled all Mrs. 
Wentworth's agitation, and then Goody's words. 
She tried to string together the disjointed broken 
facts and allusions she had heard at various times. 
She longed to be told the truth, and fiilly intended 
getting Mrs. Wentworth to give her the history of 
her mother and aunt But now this seemed im«» 
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possible. It would not do to worry her by asking 
about it What had there been so shocking^ that 
the bare sight of the place^ after so many years^ 
roused such grief and sorrow — in one^ too, so unapt 
to be excited, or to give way to such emotion ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

**MRS« RAYMOND.** 

The next morning Ellen was up very early^ glad to 
get out into the soft fresh air and sunshine^ to get 
rid of the effects of a restless and disturbed night 
She rambled about in some favourite fields^ from 
which the sea could be seen^ and the distant fishing- 
boats or collier brigs. The hangmg woods of the 
Abbey^ in their first spring leaf, looked exquisitely 
tender and soft, as the white fog rolled beneath, 
following the curve of the Abbey stream, and 
gradually rising, spread abroad in the vivid sun 
rays. 

Ellen's heart beat with pride and regret, as she 
looked, and remembered what her family had been, 
and to what it was now reduced. Again she thought, 
'^ If I was only a man !" And again crowded in many 
half-shaped, excited thoughts and dreams; all of 
which ended in her making a very hurried break- 
&st, on learning that Mrs. Wentworth was not awake 
yet, and not to be disturbed till she rang : and then 
setting about her drawing with unusual eagerness^ 
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and a light burning in her eyes, which was some- 
thing like inspiration. 

Absorbed in her occupation, breathing quickly, 
she started a little when the servant came in with 
the letters. Nor did she leave off to look at her 
own. 

"I think I have caught it The eye — ^not bad. 
Miss Ellen ! " she repeated, going backwards to see 
the effect of her work ; "and now I'll get on with the 
sketch for poor dear Worthy. Ah, who knows, if 
I am only a woman — I may yet succeed : I feel I 

shall '' 

She removed the picture, a portrait of Mrs. 
Wentworth, which she had been busy with, and 
took out her sketch of yesterday, meaning to begin a 
drawing &om it. But first, it would be as well 
to read those letters. One was in her father's hand. 
He did occasionally send her a few formal lines. 
The other seemed to be from LUy, but the writing 
was rather changed. She hastily opened this last. 
It was from Lily, written from bed. She had been 
very ill: indeed, even dangerously; owing to a 
severe chill from sitting in wet .clothes. She had lost 
her engagement, in consequence ; and her aunt was 
vexed, and now the danger was over, showed some 
annoyance^ and scolded her for being a fine lady, and 
said she ought to learn a trade or go into service. 
Poor girl I she wrote In depressed spirits, and asked 
Ellen's advice. Mr. Mortimer had been kind in 
VOL. n. o 
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lending her books^ she said^ but till just mnr, Ae 
lifld been too ill to read. 

Cokmel Raymond's letter was a formal and pom- 
poms announcement of bis approadiing marriage 
with Mrs. Haj. He proceeded to mform h» 
daughter that he intended to let North House^ and 
they were going at once to Germany, where some 
mineral waters had been advised for Mrs. Hay. 
Should Ellen desire to leave her present qnarters^ 
she might join them ; providing she intended giving 
the dnty of a daughter to her new mother, who was 
ready to bestow the fondest affection on them alL 
Arrangements had been made for Hetty and 
Buth to remain with Mrs. Harding. Alic^ had 
joined his regiment, and would,, the Colonel hoped, 
see the necessity for greater manliness and steadiness 
for the future: at all events he would not be snf- 
fered to wear out his poor mother as he had done. 

When Mrs. Wentworth came down, looking pale 
and invalidish, Ellen gave her her &ther*s letter, 
saying in something of a broken voice, in spite of 
her efforts to seem indiffermit, ''Of course, one 
knew that it would be sooner or later ; and no doubt 
my absence has expedited the matter. I join them 
in Germany I No I I would sooner be a governess — 
serve apprentice to a dress-maker. ••..'' 

** Fortunately, neither will be necessary," said 
Mrs. Wentworth, after hastily reading the letter. 
*' This is your home, as you know. There is one 
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good resulting from this step, that it eiconerates yotu 
Not even your duty-loving friend Mr. Oranville, can 
say but that now you are justified in leaving your 
fether." 

'* He I What did he say? Do you mean that he 
spoke to you about it. Worthy?^ 

** Indeed he did. He presumed to hope I would 
use my isfluenee in urging you to return very soon 
to your own home : your ' natural, rightful sphere of 
duty.' I cut him very short, however, asking him if 
he took me for one of those self-denying moralists 
who would cut one's own throat for duty ? Besides, 
(I hardly know why I was led on to waste words on 
him,) but I entered on the subject and stated my 
reasons freely and frankly ; causing him to open those 
blue eyes of his wide. I alluded to a thing or two, 
and asked if he could consider that a good home for 
you; and ^ 

^ And — ^well ? " said Ellen, eagerly, as her friend 
paused. 

*' Well I he had not much to answer, only some 
stuff about a child's place and so on ; and ^ving me 
a gentle side rap at the time, warning me not to spoil 
you. The fact is your poor dear mother's notice anij 
fondness for him as a boy, and, I suppose, your own 
impulsive nature, which does not sufficiently pause 
to we^h things; all this has made him presume. 
But I cut it short ; and I flatter myself I showed him, 
under my most polite n^anner, that I could not 

02 
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understand what it was to him I Bnt now — suppos- 
ing he wished for you; your father could not have 
the £Eice to ask it Leave them alone I — But it is 
strange, Lena — ^yes, very strange, that he should after 
all be so fascinated and influenced by that woman : 
after all, — ^to come to this I Skilful and persevering 
has she been I Perhaps she will now pay him for 
her previous mortification — ^Ah ! well, well 1 1 dreamt 
of him — of all, last night. Ah I Lena he was a 
handsome fellow I When he first returned from 
Jamaica, there was a something about him irresis- 
tible. I have never seen his equal for elegance 
— high bred elegance I — but he changed sadly. 
Tou can have no notion of what your father was." 

^' How I wish I knew the real history : that you 
would tell me I " remarked Ellen. 

'^ Not now! not now. My dear I I wouldn't again 
go through the horrors that room and altogether, gave 
me yesterday, for anything. Some day — ^perhaps — 
yet why? What good in dig^g up the past? 
Let the dead rest in peace. I have married since 
then ; and though there was no love in the matter, 
I was tolerably happy : as happy as most women. I 
have travelled and lived in the world ; yet, I tell you 
Lena, nothing will ever wipe away the impression of 
the horrors of that time: it haunts me, now and 
then I I deemed I had outgrown it, and that after 
so long an absence I should be proof; but — ^yester- 
day — ^there it all was over again I No, no, I won't 
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let you suffer. It can do no good, ind with jonr 
temperament m^t do great Iianii. Enough — ^that 
there was misery : andmaj youis be a different fiite! 
It shall be, if I can control it. TkU Ellen shall be 
yery^ Tery diflSsrent firom the other — nnlike in all, 
save the beanty you inherit." And she drew Ellen 
fondly and affectionately to her, kissed her cheeks, 
and smoothed back her bright hair.. While Ellen 
felt in her inmost heart that no one was ever half 
so sweet or so beaudfol as her friend, how conld 
any one dare to judge her harshly! She wished 
that Grranyille Mortimer knew her better. What 
a trimnph it would be to make him confess that he 
was wrong: to see him wholly charmed, as everyone 
else was who came within her influence. 

'^And whose writing may this be?" asked Mrs. 
Wentworth, turning over Lily's letter, while Ellen 
was wrapt in these thoughts. ^' Oh, this is the pet 
pnpiL Poor little soul, ill is she ? Ask her here, 
Lena dear: I should like to see her, and judge 
for myself what she is fitted for ; and may be, I might 
find some more happy occupation for her. The 
change and rest will do her good. She can sit in 
Watkins' room, and I dare say will manage to make 
itouf* 

^' Thank you I There is nothing I should like so 
much* I am not easy about her present home, and 
that aunt" 

"I think of driving to pay a duty visit to the 
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Bectorj — ^will you come^ EUeii? And tbea thoe is 
that poor creature who is come to the Oaks. I 
promised my friendg the Oliphants I would be civil 
to her ; though it is hardly in my Ime to pay sick 
visits. Do remind me^ my dear^ that some early peas 
and strawberries and flowers go to Mrs. LegarcL 
I really hope there is nothing very shocking about 
her appearance. I couldn't stand it just now : my 
nerves are unstrung. I believe she is a konid 
object — ^blind and crippled^ and all sorts <d^ dreadful 
tilings. Lupkily, she is pretty well off: though, I 
believe, far less so than formerly. One of those 
unfortunate West Indians again ! — ^Why, Ellen, this 
is splendid ! Really you are improving, carissima," 
«he added, as she stopped before Ellen's easeL ^^ Bul» 
I won't have too much sitting at it : you are pale to- 
day, and stooping, and the smell of paint, are very bad. 
Ah I there's a ring I Yaughan, I do believe. He is 
sure to come and inquire, dec. He is (me of those 
people who never neglect les pedis soins* Enter 
Mr. VaughanI — I am alive, you see! I was over- 
^stigued, that was alL But look at this. Give 
your opinion* Isn't she becoming; a real arti^? 
klenl ^ must giy« n.e . drawing of thi creature. 
Yesl positively, Edward, you shall sit to her: of 
course, I shall alwlays be present, so tlut it will 
be correct^ and aU that. I do believe she would 
catch the sort of likeness I want far better than alL 
the professional pro&saors." 
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^Of ooarse^ I oi^ht to say I am Ii^hlj flattered 
sad delighted at liie idea. Bat being a strai^xt* 
forward being — ^I mnat say, if yon wish to pat my 
temper to the proof, you haye bit on the readiest way. 
If anything makes me quarrelsome, irritable, or 
miky, it is sitting for a picture," said Mr. Yaughan. 
Then looking closely at the drawing, he added, 
*^ But this is good — charming, indeed. Ah, how I 
dMHild yahie this ! how well it would look in my 
Utde drawii^^room — eh, now, Mrs. Wentworth ? 
Couldn't you induce your young Mend h^e to be 
so very generous ? " 

^No, no^ indeed; that is fi>r mysdf," remarked 
EUbEl, as she stooped over a large portfolio, searching 
for something. 

'^By the by, I have a request to make," said 
Mr. Vaughan. '^I want you two ladies to drive to 
Thomhill, and give me your advice aa to sundry 
papers and fimuture." 

Befixee Mrs. Wentworth could answer, Ellen put 
& sough sketch in crayoos into her hands, blushing 
v^y much as she did sa 

^ What is this? Look, Edward! Kow ought you 
not to take that as a delicate compliment? Ton see 
jour fisatures are so engraved ^' 

«< Indeed I am I as good4ooking a feUow as that?'' 
he interrupted, with a merry smile ; and, taking out 
iu8 glass to help his somewhat shortHnghted eyes, 
he bent over Mrs. Wentworth's shoulder, in a way 
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peculiar to himself: casting quick glances from 
the drawing to Ellen^ and moving hands and 1^ 
about in a rapid, excited way; which in most people 
would be decidedly disagreeable, but seemed too 
characteristic in him to be criticised* Among his 
own friends, as a young man, he had been called 
'^ QnicksUTer," and he did not lose his right to 
the name, as he grew older. 

'^Really, Lena, you do well to cultivate your 
talent for likeness taking. The mouth is ratiier — 
just a littie too large, is'nt it?" said Mrs. Went^ 
worth. 

^* Mr. Yaughan's mouth is so seldom in repose, 
that it is difficult to hit tiie exact size or shape. 
I did this the other evening in pencil, and copied it 
in chalk tiie next morning. Sometimes a fancy 
seizes me to draw a face and I can't resist doing 
it," Ellen said, ratiier shyly, and still colouring. 

Then, as if to prove this no singular case, she 
rapidly covered the table with outlines; some in 
pen and ink, others in colours, otiiers in chalks: 
some the merest outlines, others more finished. 
Among many others, there was a spirited, but some- 
what caricatured likeness of Miss Arabella Clare ; 
at which, Mrs. Wentworth laughed in delight, and 
declared she must have it framed. How puzzled 
Arabella would be, between her sense of the compli- 
ment, and her perception that she was a little bit 
quizzed I 
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Luncheon yrsis announced^ before they had finished 
c««nmentmg on these various faces. Then their 
drive was talked of^ and Mr. Yaughan gained his 
way at last ; inducing them to go to his house^ and 
to postpone the ** duty" visits for another day. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



A DRIVE Ain> A D&AWING-BOOM LECTUSE. 



4( 



Wb may as well go round by the common. We 
haye time ; and^ as jou say you don't know it, it will 
be a pleasing yariety," remarked Mrs. Wentworth^ 
as she guided her white ponies out of Thorn House 
ParL 

Mr. Yaughan had declined accompanying them 
back; alleging the necessity for his presence to 
hasten on the workmen, that his house might be 
ready for his expected guests, the bridal party, &c. 

''It will be a thoroughly comfortable English 
gentleman's home, under his hands," continued Mrs. 
Wentworth. '' He has so much good taste ^" 

'' The grounds look so bare and flat," remarked 
Ellen. 

'' But eyery year will improye them. All those 
young plantations will giye it a more sheltered and 
snug look yery soon. He was so wise in pulling 
down the old place and buildmg an entirely new 
house. So much better than the patching system! " 

'' It is so different from the Abbey — or Blair ! " 
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^Mj dear I The Abbey is really noi fit fiur 
bjoman beings to live in. Do yoa know I really 
should be ^ad if it was all burnt down — I shonkU 
indeed ! It was always low and damp, and now — 
what with the stories and saperstitikHis, and the 
neglect and roin— — bat^ — ^who are those horsonen — 
are they racing ? or has the animal ran away ? " 
And Mi& Wentworth, who was not a very bold 
driyer, checked her ponies for a moment, as they 
looked at two gentlemen in a fleet gallop, crossing the 
commoo. 

^(kjly exercising iheir horses, ma'am," said the 
footman, who had junped out '' Most likely they've 
gone on in liiat direction, where there's a good ran 
&r a gallop." 

The breeaie came fresh, yet soft, from the sea, over 
this wide level common. The line of breakers 
^leamedin the distance like silver, and the diffii near 
A^by Gross stood up purple, red, and bold. 

The road was not good, and needed Mrs. Went- 
worth's constant attention to avoid the ruts. £Ilen, 
meanwhile looked about and inhaled the breeze with 
delight Presently her eye was attracted by the two 
horsemen, who had come round, having taken the 
round of the common, and who were now evidently 
trying a leapo^er a creek. One horse refused it — 
and a toug^ battle ensued. Many times did the 
tider spur him and take him back some Utile distance^ 
hut eiM^ time oa ntBajring the creek, he swerved sborl 
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round and refused it Meanwhile his companion had 
performed the feat twice^ and remained watching the 
end of the contest ! The rider dismounted. 

'^ Oh^ he is going to lead him oyer,** thought Ellen. 
But no, it was onlj to tighten the girths and alter 
the bridle curb. Then vaulting on again, he once 
more applied the spur and whip, and off went the 
horse like the wind ; but again stopped dead short at 
the edge, with a jerk which almost threw his rider off 
his balance. 

**How very horrible 1" said Mrs. Wentworth, 
when Ellen drew her attention to it ''The poor 
animal is afraid. The man will be thrown." 

'' There he goes, at last!" exclaimed Ellen, eagerly, 
while the footman behind indulged in an exclamation 
of interest and pleasure. As they trotted on, they 
came nearer the horsemen. The horses were hot, 
and covered with foam. The men were laughing and 
talking ; the victorious jumper, pushing back his hat, 
and then stooping forward to pat the poor horse. 
A low, half-suppressed exclamation from Ellen, 
caused Mrs. Wentworth to look at ihenL 

*' Ellen 1 How is this? — Where did he drop 
fit)m ? I shouldn^t have supposed him guilty of good 
riding, any way." 

At that moment they passed, and the recognition 
was mutual. Granville Mortimer, with a look of 
frank and earnest pleasure, took off his hat and 
bowed twice. Mrs. Wentworth returned it in her 
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most winning and graceful manner^ but did not draw 
in. They passed on. 

« Who can the other be, Ellen ? ** 

'^ I dare say it is that friend. You know he said 
something about visiting the neighbourhood." 

^^ Oh, that dreadful prig : I know ! I wonder if he 
will think proper to call ? I don't wish to be drawn 
into visiting them. But, I suppose, he may ride over 
to leave his card. Now, Lena I I am very angry ! 
Tou positively shall not have that school-girl trick 
of blushing up so. — Blushing at meeting himi— 
too bad — too bad I What an air the fellow puts 
on I Such regular Mortimers' conceit They all re- 
mind me of those leaden toys which cannot upset. 
Would anything cause any one of them to lose 
his or her self-possession even for a moment ? " 

^^Do you think it any particular charm to do 
so ? " asked Ellen, with her face turned away. 

"But there is a way — there is a difference! 
Gome, Lena, I have heard you many a time quiz 
that manner. Confess, you don't admire it" 

" Yes, I confess," she assented, laughing, 

• * • • * 

** Ellen's dinner party," as Mrs. Wentworth called 
it, turned out much better than that lady prophesied. 
She had smiled as contemptuously as she ever allowed 
her full rosy lips to do, over the names. " Four 
women to four men I and this you suppose will 
turn out so very charming? Oh, Nelly, you will 
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leam better in time; and Mrs. Edgddll too I Accord- 
ing to mj computation^ she needs ftt least two me& 
of the right sort to balance her. Consider her 
we^ht — ^moral, and mental^ of course, I mean." 

" Oh, Worthy ! you are too bad 1 how can yoni 
talk io such a naughty — ^I hardly know what to call 
ity way? I agree with yoa that men are hr easier 
to get on with and entertain, bnt still I like, even 
for the lock — the feeling of it, to see numbers' 
pretty evenly maintained. Dear, old Mrs. Edgehill, 
such a true pattern of a gentlewoman I and dien of 
course, it was but civil to ask her niece. I thought 
it quite a duty also — and in my opinion, a pleasure,, 
for you to have the rector of the parish : bendes,. 
I thought he was a feivourite of yours ? " 

" So he is ; would that all in the profession were 
like him ! But the good old set are disappearing — ^ 
the aristocratic gentleman parson, who thinks it n<^ 
harm to be a man, and mix witib those to whom on 
Sundays he con still preach a good sermon—- one 
who, to use a phrase of the day, doesn't talk ^ shop^ 
and bore one with schools and religious print 
societies, and manuals, — or a very touching edifying 
biography of an infant who " 

Ellen put her hand on her friend's mouth, and 
said in a way partly earnest, pardy coaxing, 

" Don't, don't 1 " 

^^ Nonsense, Ellen I don't pretend you like the sti^T 
and starch curates who call everything a sin, and 
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can onljsee out of one eye, keeping it ioore linn 
iialf slmt die while. At all eTents,'' she added, 
more serioissi j, azid rising as she spoke^ '* If I mxL 
ever to be converted, they are not the men. No t 
I 'd socKoer be dipped at once, and enrol myself a 
member of Richard Black's congregation. ThaA 
man, with his corpse-like face, lantern jaws, and 
ghastly wide month, and his broad dialect, is tme : 
he believes and he acts np to his belief. I hate 
hypocrites and humbogs ! " 

*'But Dr. Edgehill?" remarked Ellen, rather 
timidly, as she busied herself with her netting, and 
her colour rose. 

^He is an exception, as I said before. But 
delightful as he is, his wife is a peg too high and 
heavy for me. Mind you, she is your guest: I 
leave her to you I And then there is the 'child 
wife' as she sets up to be — the blushing, juvenile 
Hose. Dear me ! what could Sir Frederic Paul 
de Lisle see in that innocent, baby-fiice and &t 
shoulders to induce him to make her Lady Frederic? 
They say, that there were some ugly debts of 
honour, and that Dr. Edgehill's savings and fortime 
were not to be despised. That little creature has 
a fine fortune from her foth^^, and all the good 
doctor and his wife leaves, will be hers- Well, 
Sir Frederic is not a bad dinner guest. If he gets 
good claret, and the soup is what it should be, he is 
even entertaining. He tells a story well, and has 
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good taste. Example, — he politely persuades his wife 
that married women have not time to keep np 
music ; that ph&jing and singing should be left to old 
maids, Ac." 

^'And how he admires your sin^ng, and your 
harp playing ! " exclaimed Ellen. '^ I do think if I 
had been his wife the other evening at the rectory^ 
I should not have altogether liked it" 

'^ What a jealous creature you are, EUen I I pity 
the man who gets you. I shall take care never 
to show off my powers in your house, my dear.** 

^'Of course — ^but you know well enough that 
all about you is more, much more than myself? 
And as it is one of the strongest, deepest feelings 
I have, there would be no sympathy, unless he -— ^- : 

I mean, — ^that if I ever do marry ^ again she 

stopped short, in some confiision, unable to explain 
her meaning. Again the bright colour rose to 
her forehead, and she threw a quick, conscious 
glance towards Mrs. Wentworth. 

''I understand thee, Lena. Tes; I flatter myself 
that you could not really love any one who did not 
like, or do justice to, your old friend." 

Ellen sighed. 

Mrs. Wentworth was turning over some new books 
and magazines which had arrived that morning. 
Presently Ellen said she must not forget her letter. 
She went behind Mrs. Wentworth and with her arms 
crossed behind her, she stooped and left a kiss on 
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the white throat. Then she swiftly and softly left 

the room. 

***** 

"How do you like me?" asked Ellen, as she 
met Mrs. Wentworth in the gallery, both being 
on their way to the drawing-room to receive their 
expected guesjts. 

" Ah ! the new silk ! It is, as I said it would be, 
sombre — oldish, in fact; but it is pretty and becom- 
ing, especially with that very pearl of a rose. 

See I mine is very well, but Oh, no, my dear, I 

am not jealous, I delight in it," and she playfully 
passed her arm through Ellen's, and in so doing 
caught and pcessed her hand. "We shall see; — 
Vaughan's roses will be the talk of the neighbour- 
hood for this season. And then next year it will be 
something else. Pigs, perhaps. But a * hobby ' he 
must have ; and anything better than quackery. You 
must be remorseless and severe against that amuse- 
ment, Ellen. He will kill his friends and then 
himself, if he ever begins it again." 

" What a hateful fancy for a man to have ! Bad 
enough for a woman to propose a remedy every time 
she opens her mouth. By the way, it struck me that 
little Lady Frederic was becoming learned in the 
matter of gargles and lozenges." 

" Yes ; if Sir Frederick doesn't take care, she will 
subside, very soon into one of those horrors — ^lialf 
housekeeper, half nurse. She has entered the first 
VOL. It. H 
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phase, the recipe and receipt Hne; and then come 
servants, then babies, and then governesses, and so 
on, and so on." 

•* Haven't I brightened npthe room. Worthy, with 
these lovely flowers ? " asked Ellen, re-arranging a 
bud or a leaf in one of the beantifnl vases which she 
had spent an hour in filling. The sun threw long 
shadows across the mossy lawn> and catching the 
crystal drqps firom the lamp which swung from the 
ceiling, turned them into rainbow jewels. Then it 
fell on the soft bufi* satin coverings, and, leaving a 
line of light on the rich carpet, touched a group of 
alabaster statuettes, bringing out their beauty. It was 
a scene for an artist to enjoy I this h{Lndsome room, 
so fitly and luxuriously arranged, with its deep 
recesses and sweeping drapery. EUen looked up 
from her flowers, at Mrs. Wentworth standing in the 
soft shade by her harp, twisting up a stray string, 
in her almost queenly robe of dark maroon velvet, 
relieved by a shawl of the finest lace, which only 
half hid white and round arms such as few at any 
age could boast of — ^and adding grace to her always 
soft outline. There was never any study in Mrs« 
Wentworth's attitudes. At first sight pec^le were 
impressed with her simplicity and thorough want of 
all affectation. Tet-— and she knew it — ^whichever 
way she stood, or moved, or reclined, it might have 
been a study for a painter. As it was^ Ellen longed 
for a pencil: if she could but ^^ jot down" a fewlines^ 
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just to remember the ^««— the harp — the lady— 
the back ground of curtains and the mellow^ subdued 
light — one bracelet and the tips of the fingers and 
the edge of the harp being just caught hy the 
gleam — ^it was a picture 1 "How beautiful I" she 
could not help whispering: and, were the truth 
known, the words were echoed by the two gentlemen 
who at that moment were ushered in. But their 
eyes were caught by another part of the picture; 
Ellen herself— in her no-coloured silk dress, hanging 
in deep and rich folds, with no trimming to break 
the fall, and nothing to disturb the neutral tint but 
her bright hair and the two choice roses in her 
girdle — ^was too attrai^tive an object to be overlooked. 

Mr. Yaughan paused for an instant ; not imme- 
diately seeing the lady of the house in the shadow. 
He thought he had never before known how beauti- 
ful Ellen was. While the other gentleman, a Mr. 
Staunton, son and heir to a wealthy invalid squire in 
the adjoining parish, told his sisters the next morn- 
ing, " That at last he knew what auburn hair was I 
He had heard of it always, and had been deluded 
into believing that his three sisters had it, consider- 
ing it a deuced ugly colour too ; but now he had 
been introduced to the real article J^ 

"Where had he seen it?** they asked: "for 
certainly Mrs. Wentworth's hair was not auburn, 
unless she had had it newly dyed lately. Oh I Miss 
Raymond, Aai young lady — ^the gentlemen's beauty-— 

HS 
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a sort of companion or toadj of Mrs. Wentworth ? 
Queer people altogether. Rather odd for Dr. and 
Mrs. Edgehill to go there so much. It was not a 
place ladies much frequented. The Countess (the 
great lady of the neighbourhood) had been heard to 
say^ that after what she had seen or heard in Flo- 
rence^ she should not think of visiting Mrs. Went-f 
worth 1 " &c., &c. 

At these remarks^ intended to annihilate auburn 
hair and Blair HalU Mr. Staunton had twirled his 
moustache and crossed his legs vigorously ; and after 
a prolonged whistle^ he had remarked, that Countess 
or Dachess, he didn't care. — Blair was out-and-out the 
* pleasantest house to dine at in the whole county. 
There was a first rate cook and cellar; to say nothing 
of two such lovely and charming women as were 
not to be met elsewhere — and who were delightful 
enough to rouse plenty of envy and ill nature. He 
advised his sisters to take care at the approaching 
race ball, for if they had believed themselves beUes 
with auburn hair, they would find it not quite so 
easy to maintain the reputation now. He would'nt 
mind making a bet, he knew who would be the 
belle, &c. 

But this is a digression — and only excusable as a 
means of accounting for the prolonged gaze which 
Mr. Staunton bestowed on Miss Raymond's hair. It 
struck him so much that, though usually talkative, 
he did not open his lips till another entrance caused 
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a move, and Ellen coming out of the light to greet 
Dr. and Mrs. Edgehill, he ventured to remark to Mr. 
Yaughan, *^ What splendid hair ! " 

** Very peculiar. Like some old Italian pictures^* 
was the answer. 

Dr. Edgehill was still a fine man^ looking every 
inch a church dignitary. With high marked 
features^ and a well toned sonorous voice, which at 
once proclaimed ignorance of and contempt for such a 
complaint as a weak throat, his fine silvered hair 
and rather hald head were the only marks that time 
had made. His figure was as upright and firm, and 
his eye as keen and bright, as when Mrs. Wentworth's 
father had presented the living of Blair to him. And 
his wife did him credit; though years had told rather 
more on her charms. But at the first glance, one 
could see she had been pretty; and there was a 
certain beauty now in the graceful manner she bore 
her years and their efiects, and her quiet, thoroughly 
well chosen dress. Her eye brightened, and there 
was a warm pressure of the hand, when Ellen came 
up to her : while Mrs. Wentworth was well pleased 
to turn from them, and speak to the Rector. 

** Which colour do you favour. Miss Raymond ? ** 
asked Mr. Staunton, coming round to her side. Ellen 
did not understand at first. 

*'Mr. Staunton alludes to the election; do you 
not?** said Mrs. Edgehill ; ^' and, of course, it is blue," 
she added, laying her hand on Ellen's arm playfully. 
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I hope not, Mrs. EdgehilL Purple would 
become Miss Baymond welL" 

^'Not «o well as blue. You know I always like 
you in blue, my dear." 

What do blue and purple signify?" aaked Ellen* 
Purple signifies the right side," said Mr. Staun- 
ton ; ^' I am sure you are for liberal principles and 
moderate reform. Miss Raymond. I feel sore you 
cannot be a Tory." 

Ellen only laughed, 

^ She is, of course, what her friends have been 
before her. The Eaymonds are always Tories," said 
Mrs. Edgehill, with a little dignity. 

^ That wouldn't influence me, I believe — at least, 
not alone. I am naturally pervense, and go by 
contraries." 

'^ I knew it — ^I said so I " said Mr. Staunton. Then 
he lowered his voice : " It was a shame of Y auburn 
not to stand. You know, of course, he had a requisi- 
tion? and he is just the man." 

'^Why did he refuse?" • 

'^ He didn't like the trouble. He is such a lazy 
fellow ;— 3uch a man for the dolcefar nimte/' 

Ellen's lips curled, but she checked the words 
which were ready. 

Sir Frederic and Lady de Lisle were now an** 
nounced, and in the move which ensued, the little 
trinket-laden bride took Ellen's seat on the couch 
by Mrs» Edgehill, and Ellen went towards a window 
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to take a last look at this first summer ev^iiiifl^ 
Mr. Staunton fellowed, and they kept up an animated 
brisk conyersation about sundry things. They went 
down to dinner tc^ether; but the round table and die 
size of the party made all conyersation general then. 

Mrs. Wentworlih's cook, who had been bribed by 
extra high pay to bury his talents in die country^ 
fer he said he liked spending the season in Lcmdon 
every year, had condescended ^to do his best;" con- 
sequ^itly, three, at least, of the party, in their lull 
appreciation of his skill, showed their satisfeustion by 
being doubly agreeable. Sir Frederic's first stiflp- 
ness thawed, and his countenance became animated; 
Dr. Edgehill expressed his approval in a manner 
full of benevolent authority, to his niece, the little 
Lady Frederic, which brought upon him a few of 
her troubles concerning cooks, &c. ; and while, per- 
haps, the worst dinner would not have quenched the 
play and brilliancy of Mr. Yaughan's manner when 
in pleasant company, he did not scruple to own that 
he liked a well appointed table and delicate cookery. 
The conversation was brisk, but Mrs. Woitworth 
would not allow it to linger on any one sul^t 
so as to bring up hot argument or become heavy 
and prosing. With wonderM tact she shifted the 
scenes, catching at a word here and there, which, 
as it were, led into bye lanes and picturesque regionliy 
instead of plodding on the beaten high road. 

When the ladies retired to the drawing-room^ 
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Mrs. Wentworthj after one or two rather forced 
civil speeches to Mrs. Edgehill^ who in her turn was, 
Ellen thought, just a little grave and cold, carried 
off Ladj Frederic de Lisle to look at a certain 
set of cameos and an improved kind of dressing- 
table, which in her new furnishing her house she 

, urged on the young matron's attention. 

Ellen was never sorry to have Mrs. Edgehill all 
to herself, and she did not fail to say so ; adding a 
remark that there were fewer visits between the 
Rectory and Blair than there used to be or should be. 
Mrs. Edgehill sighed and looked graver, and then 

, remarked on the great improvement in her room. 

**How much new furniture and a Uttle new 
arrangement changes a room ! It is perfect now.'' 

'^Yes; it is completely refurnished; and don't 
you see they have taken in the little ante-room 
which forms that delicious deep recess ? Before, it 
was useless, and the other door looked ugly." 

The windows were closed now, and the rich damask 

, curtains hung down in long heavy folds, giving a 
sense of comfort ; while the exquisite light from the 
centre lamp, bright, but soft, and pervading every- 
thing, made it even more striking than by daylight. 
'^ Richps with taste will do much," remarked Mrs. 

, Edgehill. ** I fear that Rose, Lady Frederic, will 

^not succeed so well, though Sir Frederic gives her 
carte blanche ; Mrs. Wentworth understands it." And 

.she sighed again. 
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^^ You think her lookiDg well, don't yon?" asked 
Ellen, qnickl J. 

*' Oh, yes, thoroughly so. And I hope that her 
spirits are good, and that your being here will keep 
her cheerful, my dear.- We can't lose her again I 
It is so bad for the parish to have this place shut 

up — and — ^and ^" But Mrs. Edgehill stopped 

and looked into Ellen's face. " Mrs. Wentworth is 
a person who might be of very great influence here ; 
and when she likes it, her manner is so taking — 

but In fact, — I may speak openly to you ; for 

I think she loves you. There is much — old ties — 
old associations to bind her to you." 

'* What is it?" asked Ellen, in a low voice. 

** It vexes me, my dear, to hear the reports. You 
are now old enough to know that Mrs. Wentworth's 
marriage was one merely of convenience, arranged 
by her guardian. She was sacrificed in her youth, 
and with her great beauty and success in society, 
there was great excuse. She was talked of more 
than was right — mind I only say * talked of.' From 
my heart I believe it was no more. And then her 
husband was sadly violent, and his relations in- 
trigued — ^the old story: and, my dear, the troubles 
in your mother's family worried her, so she became 
disgusted with the place, and went abroad, as soon 
as her husband died. She has been here only a 
very short time since : during that very time you 
paid her a visit And now, when we, when all 
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friends have so looked to her return — ancomlbrtable 
rumours are about : some strange stories of llimgs 
said to liave happened in Italy. The Earl of 
Thomham and his Lady have said lliej will not 
Yisit here ; and thpse stupid mushrooms, the GHovera^ 
echo the threat, and ^ 

'^ What matter? Those who know her must feel 
it is untrue I She can do without the^ I ** returned 
EUen, indignantlj. 

''True: but, my dear, you won't let her gm 
way to that taste or habit, will you ?— of surrounding 
herself with gentlemen only; and, because a &w 
presume to judge her, over-looking or despising all 
ladies' society as tiresome." 

**Ohl Mrs. EdgehiUl" 

^ Ah I loY dy and chanmng as she is, there are 
faults I I would &an have these corrected, and you, 
Ellen, must strive to influence her. Then-*again, 
my husband does not like to say much, though I 
hope he will speak, for I am sure she likes him ! but. 
Church — ^Miss Baymondl Who from this house 
ever attends ? Forgive me ; but it makes me anxious 
and unhappy I" Even as she said the last woids, 
.the two ladies returned, and then came coflPee, and 
ihen one by one the gentlemen. 

Mr. y aughan came behind Ellen's chair, and hc^ed 
she wasn't going to ''flirt" all the evening with Mr« 
Staunton I— asked if they had driven that day, and 
liow the drawing went on ? 
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By the Way, I met yonr brother-in-law to-day," 
he suddenly said. 

** My brother-in-law ? " 

** Brother by marriage — or — what is he to you ? 
That tall Mr* Mortimer I met in London.^ 

*^ Why — nothing at alL No relation whateyer." 

^ Surely he is^ His brother is your sister's 
liusband?'' 

''Yes." 

^^Well, tiien, he is her brother, and therefore 
yours." Mr. Yaughan said this in his vehement, 
impulsiye, yet gently playful manner. 

^'bideedl I nev^ so understood the connection 
before," she answered, laughing. '^But where did 
you meet him ? " 

^^ At Staunton's house. He was with the Darners. 
That Mrs. Damer is a singularly nice lady. You 
ofught to know her. She is an Honorable, I bdieve. 
Bather a poor match ; for he is only a Yicar*, and has, 
I believe, to eke out his income by having men to 
read for college. Poor little woman! she is not 
pretly, but quite the lady." 

" Damer f He is one of your new men," put in 
Dr. Edgehill. '^ His churchwardens complained to 
me the other day* They expect everything will be 
turned upside down. He goes on the princijde diat 
whatever is, or has been, is wrong." 

I understood differently," said Mr. Yaughan: 
that whatever has been, is right, and so he is 
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bringing up primitiye customs. Ancient verstis 
Modem." 

'^ He has offended the great man of the parish b y 
pulling down his pew^ and he has hurt the feelings 
of the blacksmith and wheelwright by discarding their 
cherished instruments and anthems. He expects all 
the labourers and old women to attend church at 
some early hour. But, he is young — and it is to be 
hoped he will grow wiser." 

'^Foor Mrs. Damerl She is obliged to trudge 
through a muddy lane to church every morning, so 
early I It must, I should suppose, cause a married 
woman to neglect her duties at home," remarked the 
little bride, consequentially. 

'^Do you think it mere superstition ? " asked Mr. 
Yaughan. 

'* Well, I thmk I should like it," EUen said. 

'^Nonsense, Lena I It is hypocrisy and humbug!" 
said Mrs. Wentworth, rather pettishly. 

** He is an agreeable fellow enough, if pne can 
get him out of his monomania," said Sir Frederic 

'^ And Mrs. Damer sings divinely ; but they say 
she is forbidden to do it, and they talk of tendency 
to consumption," said Mr. Staunton. 

'^ Enough to send any one into a consumption," 
said Dr. Edgehill, with all the weight of authority 
which as a dignitary, a prebend, and so on, he knew 
well how to assume. 

^^Two of her sisters died of it," said his wife. 
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ttLming to Ellen. '^She looks very delicate^ and 
there is a sad^ grave look about her." 

'^ Which explains her attending daily service, per- 
haps," Ellen returned, quickly. 

"Does it? How do you mean?** returned the 
matter-of-fact Rectoress. 

" Oh, Mrs. Edgehill I Ellen means nothing," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Wentworth. **She is talking for the 
love of contradiction. Oh, I understand, that look 
very well I Ellen, positively you look like a Mor- 
timer when you put it on." Ellen coloured a little^ 
and tried to laugh. 

**The Mortimers must be very good looking 
then," murmured Mr. Staunton in her ear. He was 
evidently bent on getting up a little flirtation. 

"Are they such very great favourites?" asked 
Mr. Yaughan, with a smile, and sticking his glass 
into his eye. 

** No, indeed," Ellen replied, energetically. 

" I sometimes think they are," said Mrs. Went- 
worth, speaking to Mr. Yaughan, but looking at Ellen. 
Then she turned to the Doctor ; *' How very thank- 
ful am I, Doctor, that we have you, instead of one of 
those very — what shall I say ? those zealous clergy- 



men." 



Why so ? " he asked, looking amused. 
Well, if anything would drive me 



" Where ? — Into church ? " he interrupted, with a 
comic look. 
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^'Now, Doctor, you are too bad! I always Hold 
you np as the model of a Rector, because you don't 
say harsh disagreeable things I** 

Mrs. Edgehill here showed symptoms of being 
nenroufl, nor did she answer Ellen's question about a 
flower. She was evidently listening eagerly to her 
husband and Mrs. Wentworth. 

^ Well, I won't say anything disagreeable. I only 
beg it as a very great favour that I may have the 
pleasure of seeing you on a Sunday, and your com- 
ing will bring many others who now stay away." 

His keen, penetrating eyes were bent on her. She 
laughed ; owned herself very lazy, and averse to 
all formalism. But to please him — certainly she 
would do much for that I Only he must in return 
not preach very long sermons I 

Mrs. Edgehill remarked with a long sigh of relief 
to Ellen, — *^ I am so glad I I knew — that is, I hoped 
Dr. Edgehill would give a hint ! I told him he had 
but to speak. — ^He has such a ' knack I ' The effect 
of example is so very great I" But Ellen made no 
answer. Her face expressed a great deal; but 
what, Mrs. Edgehill could not quite understimd. 
She almost thought there was some degree of scorn 
in the curl of the lip. 

'^How tremendously hard working some of the 
young clergy are," remarked Mr. Yaughan. 

'^ Yes ; my idea of a curate is a lean, poor-looking 
creature, — ^rushing here and there, breathless, with his 
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shirt cuffs hanging for want of a button, and his rusty 
bladk clo&es nnbrnshed^" -laughed Mrs. Wentworth. 
According to n^ old-fashioned notions ; — ^a little 
little quiet for meditation and thought 
is essential to a clergyman. It hardly seems to me 
consistent wiA the dignity of a priest to be always 
nmning hither and thither. No time for reading ; 
and how the sermons are written, I can't imagine I** 
said the Doctor. 

** Darner is hardly one of that sort," said Mr. 
Staimton. '^ He is a rery proper man, with a quiet 
and composed manner.'^ 

'^Oh, yes, loddxi^ one into stone, breathing terrors 
and condemnation I Measuring every one by his 
own role! Hateful I** said Mrs. Wentworth. '^But, 
EUen, give us a little music : we are growing dread- 
fully parsonic and personal. Yes; I will come pre- 
sently: you must begin, and 111 follow. I believe it 
is only inmply compliment asking Lady Frederic?" 

^* Yes; I have not time to practise." 

^' Rose has so many claims on her time now," said 
her aunt, Mrs. Edgehill. 

^' The pianoforte alone, unless it is first-rate, is 
poor," remarked Sir Frederic, going towards EUen as 
she began to play; and bending down so that she only 
could hear, he confidentially assured her that Lady 
Frederic bad not any finger or ear; and unless 
th^e was decided taste and talent where was the use 
of persevering? 
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When the gaests were all gone^ Mrs. Wentworih 
said^ — ^^ I don't know what is come oyer the Doctor. 
His wife was always inclined to be rigid and strict. 
It is not pleasant of him I Just before yon came^ be 
asked if I had made my will^ anji so gave me the 
shudders for two or three days. That is the best 
of being abroad ; one is independent^ and has not 
to consider one's example on a set of farmers and 
labourers. I wonder what has come to Dr. Edge- 
hill 1" 

'^ Perhaps as he grows older, he sees things 
in a different light And, besides, — don't you? — ^I 
honour him if he says it because it is his duty I 

and I suppose it is : and Why don't you like 

going to church?" Ellen asked, after hesitating, 
and then bringing out the question with a jerk, 
blushing violently. 

Mrs. Wentworth opened her eyes. Then answered 
with a little coldness in her voice, which made Ellen 
sad, '^ At all events I don't interfere with anyone 
else. I believe you always find the carriage at 
your command ; and even if you wish particularly to 
attend your friend's early service, I will desire that 
the pony carriage may be always ready." 

Ellen made no answer; and very soon, Mrs* 
Wentworth took up her night-lamp, and wished her 
good-night Ellen looked wistfully at her, and 
threw additional warmth into her kiss. But when 
Mrs. Wentworth was gone, she remained for some 
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time perfectly still and grave. And over this — 
lier one cherished and idolized dream^ shadows 
already stole in. It had been thought and said that^ 
when once at Blair^ Ellen would entirely fall into 
Mrs. Wentworth's lead and teaching: that^ loving 
and admiring her as she did^ she would be blind 
to all faults, and follow her in everything. But 
already there was a consciousness that certain words 
and opinions almost shocked her. The tone of 
conversation this very evening had troubled her 
much. When beyond the reach of opposition from 
those she did not like, her own natural and acquired 
principles came out stronger; and since there was 
no one there to provoke her into opposition^ she 
often lamented certain things, and now and then 
went so far as to doubt whether it was not her duty 
to protest, and try to lead her friend. This was not 
the first time she had felt a presentiment that her 
life at Blair would not always be smooth — that she 
should be called upon to displease one she loved 
so wildly, or give up what she believed to be 
right. She had always admired Dr. Edgehill, and 
liked his gentlemanly, paternal manner. But to- 
night she wished he was more earnest — ^less yield- 
ing. She believed that he might, if he would, 
gain great influence with Mrs. Wentworth. She 
liked him, and had long known him. If he would 
but speak out the truth in love. But he had gone 
quite as far as he was likely to do. Who was there 
VOL. n. I 
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among all the wide circle of devoted admirers to say 
the truth; so as not to utterly di^utrt; her I And 
even if Ellen set herself the task^ always to keep 
it in view, and to allow no possible opportunities 
to pass, what could she, so much younger — so faulty 
too, ever hope to achieve? Then she remembered 
that however great, or however little the amount 
might be, she was bound to do all die could. 
Perhaps in time, her own practice and loving words 
might tell a little. Involuntarily her head was 
raised, and her eyes became deeper and bright^, 
as her position rose clearly before her. To «iidh 
a disposition, the sense of responsibility quickened 
all her energy and courage. She mused long upon 
it, and before she lay her head on the pillow, she 
said to herself, *^ So after all, it will not be an easy, 
luxurious* life, worshipping and loving! Difficulty^ 
and pam, and disappointment stare me' in the £Eice. 
In coming here I have but changed my trials :^— 
am I ready ? " 

This last thought suggested many others, and 
Ellen awoke the next day with a keener sense 
of her own short-comings, a higher reverence for 
her sister Bessie's ruling principle, and with far 
more earnest, if less bright ideas of life, than she 
had felt for a very long time. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



RECOGNITION. 



Blaib was a gay house. Mrs. Wentworth kept up 
an almost constant succession of visitors^ and she 
also accepted every invitation, attended the archery 
and cricket meetings, patronised concerts and balls, 
and was more ihan ever courted and admired by all, 
— but a few. 

Ellen enjoyed it very much ; but she could not 
shut her eyes to her friend's faults. Still the more 
she became aware of the flaws in the idol she had set 
up in her heart, the more loving was her manner. 
As if she sought by clinging to it, and covering it 
over with affection and indulgence, to hide all imper- 
fection. 

And sometimes it made her sad. But she was 
youn^ and hopefdl, and she devoutly believed that 
in some way or other, the wrong would be made 
right. Finding that Dr. Edgehill seemed content 
with Mrs. Wentworth's showing"] herself in her cur- 
tained pew, now and then — when it was not too hot, 
or too cold, or rainy — Ellen began to feel a certain 

I 2 
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degree of contempt for him; and in proportion as 
this feeling grew^ so did the wish^ which she 
dared not express again to ]\Irs. Wentworth, that 
she knew the Mr. Darner whose preaching and 
practice were the talk of the neighbourhood. 

For a fortnight after meeting him and GranviUe 
Mortimer on the common, she had been some- 
what restless and expectant ; but no visitor or even 
card appeared; and at last she heard from Mr. 
y aughan that he was gone. Ellen was disappointed ; 
after what had passed in London, she had, more than 
she quite knew till it was decided, hoped he would 
venture on a visit to Blair. 

Mrs. Wentworth said that it was not her place to 
call first on Mrs. Damer. They had lately come 
to the neighbourhood, it was true : but so had she. 
They were there when she returned from Italy ; and 
when some one suggested that it was Mrs. Went- 
worth's place, as being the greater person, to call on 
the vicar's wife, she answered '^ that the vicar's lady 
was an Honourable," and there the matter rested. 
Ellen hoped she might some day be so fortunate as to 
meet the Damers at a dinner party ; but July was 
here, and she was still disappointed. 

The wedding at Poole had taken place, and the 
*' happy pair" were in Germany. Bessie's letters 
were more than ever unsatisfactory, and in spite of no 
complaints, Ellen felt they came from a troubled and 
aching heart 
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The monthly formal^ well written^ well rounded 
sentences in the shape of a letter^ which she received 
from Hetty and Ruth, were hardly better. Corrected 
and overlooked by Mrs. Harding there was not a 
bit of the children in them. That Ruth had occa- 
sional headaches, and that Hetty was admitted to 
Mrs. Harding's musical parties, was all that Ellen 
could gather; and neither intelligence was promising 
to her. Lily Day had been invited to ^Blair; but a 
curiosity of a letter arrived from her aunt, saying 
that the girl had had a relapse and was too ill for a 
journey. Miss Moore's correspondence seemed dying 
away : and it was very long since one of her chatty 
strings of news had reached Blair. 

** Ellen," said Mrs. Wentworth, one morning, look- 
ing up from her writing, as the door opened, ** Do 
you know that Arabella wishes to come here again? 
"What can I say ? Do give me some good excuse." 

Ellen shook her head and looked very blank. 

*^ Can't you say that you are going to Thorn 
Hill? Bat that is for only a few days. Oh, I 
don't know I " 

** I won't have her, that is poz I But how very 
blooming we are this morning! Do you know, 
Lena, that you look far prettier — ^much better, than 
when you came ? " 

" Very probably — ^I was worn out with annoyance 
and vexation then. Worthy," she added, coming 
near and kissing her, *^ do grant me a great favour ?" 
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^^ Bid Watkins to allow Anne a little more leisure 
tune: at least, to go to church once on a Sunday^ 
The girl is very well inclined ; but what is the use 
of all my reading and teaching, when it is counter- 
acted in the servants' hall ?" 

** I dare say Watkins is a tyrant, selfish and dia^ 
agreeable* But, my dear, don't you upset the peace 
of my house in your laudable desire to do good* 
Watkins is essential to me--knows aU my ways and 
wants, and accordingly she presumes on hi hn^ 
portance. I couldn't live in a perpetual strife and 
turmoil: my idea of comfort is to keep servants 
enough, and if they do their work, not to interfere." 

"But, still, — surely — is there not responsibility? 
Such a number I and these young girls ought to be 
told what is right." 

** My wish is for aU to have liberty to do what 
they think right But these old servants — what 
can one do? they are such tyrants I And, Ellen 
diear, they all have their turn'; and each one must 
be at the bottom of the ladder in his turn, you 






Ellen looked unconvinced and grave. 

"You are growing dreadfully fussy, Ellen; as ftdl 
of ^responsibility' and so on, as Mr. Damer« I declare 
even Arabella is less tiresome." 

Mrs. Wentworth spoke lightly, but Ellen knew 
she was annoyed. 
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'^ Then; if Watkins is to order ever jthing^ I maj 
as well give Anne up I " And she sighed. 

** Well, I should say yes. What is the use of 
irorr3ring yourself about it? And I assure youj 
Watkins is quite jealous already. It will do no 
good to Anne to make Watty her enemy." 

'^As to that, I can make up my mind to be 
thought odious by her." 

^' Ellen, I have no objection to your teaching, or 
preaching, or doing what you like ; but I must beg 
you will not upset my household: domestic worry 
is what I can't, and never will stand. Now, my dear, 
cheer up I 1 11 enquire, and if Anne really has not 
time for leisure on a Sunday, she shall have help. 
There now ! After lunch we will go to Mrs. Legard 
With the fruit: a work of charity, to please you* 
And you understand that we are to go to Thorn 
Hill on Friday?" 

When the hour arrived, Mrs. Wentworth found 
herself unable to drive, being detained by a large 
party of visitors — ^people she wished to see. So 
Ellen drove herself, and determined to make the 
most of her independence, by dismissing the pony 
carriage, and having a chat with Mrs. L^ard. The 
Oaks was only a pleasant walk from Blab:, but 
Ellen did not often take it. She was aware, with^ 
out spoken words, that her friend was never pleased 
to find her seeking any other. She showed no petty 
jealousy or rivalry when gentlemen paid Ellen the 
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attention dne to her jonth and bean^. Perliaps 
she felt too sore of her own powers to fear another^ 
even one so mach yoiinf^r. At all events she was 
pleased at all the admiration and notice bestowed 
on EUen, and eaconraged it ; 'but any approach to , 
intimacy with a lady, brought a shadow on her 
face : and EUen hardly understood whether it most 
vexed her or gave pleasure, as showing that her 
own love and devotion was a need — a jealously 
guarded treasure in Mrs. Wentworth's estimation. 
Even Miss Moore's most innocent, matter-of-fact 
letters always brought a touch of annoyance to 
Mrs. Wentworth's voice, till Ellen let her read them; 
and then the smile returned, as she remarked — 
" I am curious to see her. She must be a dry little— 
I am snre she is small — body. Very amusing, I dare 
say ; and, but that she has not the conceit, she is not 
unlike the Mortimer style, as I remember them." 
But this EUen would not allow. 

This was not Ellen's first visit to the suffering 
Mrs. Legard. She had been several limes there, and 
each visit strengthened the wish to go again. It was 
altogether a new experience to Ellen. She had 
almost as great a horror at suffering, deformity, or 
disease as Mrs. Wentworth. And Mrs. Legard was 
quite blind, .besides suffering acutely from some 
dreadful complaint, which must, sooner or later, 
destroy life. She was qnite a cripple, and had not 
even free use of her hands. Ellen looked on her 
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with awe and wonder; but slie could not echo 
Mrs. Wentworth's remark after then: first interview : 

^'I would do anything I could in the way of 
sending her delicacies^ but really I can't stand seeing 
her often. It is too shocking I — too dreadful I I can't 
get it out of my head and sight It unfits me 
for life; it would soon make me insane I " 

To Ellen it opened the door for new ideas and 
thoughts. The very spectacle of such suffering 
in one so apparently good and gentle^ raised a new 
train of feelings. Her own worries and trials sank in 
comparison^ till she almost believed she must have 
invented or exaggerated them. What was it that 
kept up Mrs. Legard» not only to a meek and quiet 
submission, but raised and elevated her, so that she 
had large and lively sympathy for all, a great 
and most unbounded charity, and a store of brave 
and fervent hope, which it seemed out of the power 
of anything to touch ? It made her think of Bessie, 
and compare the two. She confessed that with all 
her love for her sister, and her full' persuasion 
that Bessie was better than herself, more amiable, 
more patient, and more loving, — ^there lurked at the 
bottom a feeling that it was partly owing to Bessie's 
weaker character: that if she felt and thought as 
Ellen did, she would be different Half uncon- 
sciously, there had been a feeling that Bessie was 
in some way inferior; although under pressure of 
trial, she would have been glad to lay hold of 
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Bessie's support, and felt that Bessie's very meek- 
ness had given her strengtib, which she hersdf 
lacked. 

Now, in Mrs. Legard, there was all the sub- 
mission, and all the meek fiedth and gentleness, with 
a naturally high-toned, eneigetic, superior mind. 
Ellen at once felt herself inferior to her in all 
things ; and little sentences, — chance words dropped 
by Mrs. Legard, took root in Ellen's mind, and 
returned again and again with startling power. 
There was a great mixture of feeling — a great 
struggle, in fact — in Ellen's mind at this season. 
Enjoying her present life to the full, there were 
moments of intense depression* Not the miserable, 
worried, defiant state she often was in at Poole, but 
& sad realizing of that truth, which sooner or lat^ 
all must learn, — ihat aJl is vanity — ^that her most 
cherished idol was, after all, wood and stone I Then 
came a tormenting anxiety for the being she so 
dearly loved and so fervently admired. Each sign 
of &ult or weakness which she learnt to see in 
Mrs. Wentworth, pained her inmost heart It made 
hear all the more eag^ to uphold and defend her 
to others. Far from loving her less, ihe feeling 
was increased tenfold. She almost looked on her 
as her child, with a mother's pily and love. The 
more she saw wrcmg, the more did she in her heart 
devote herself to her service; feeling that chivalrous 
love, which, in proportion as the woiid neglected^ 
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would do battle for her, and shield her from the 
Gcmsequencea of her own sins. When she was 
saddest, and felt keenly that things were not right, 
she also felt most drawn towards this new friend; 
for sach she began to consider Mrs. Legard. And 
although the very knowing her served to open her 
eyes to Mrs. Wentworth's faults, she was impelled 
to go on. She dared not consider whither it would 
lead : on she must go I There was a new call for 
ever sounding in her heart, and a hand beckoning 
her on. On ! Where ? — ^Ellen did not know I but 
life seemed different; and surrounded, as she was, 
by all she had once most desired and valued — all 
that money, and taste, and refinement could give; 
with admiring eyes and gentle words of flattery for 
her wherever she was, instead of sneers and cold 
looks — in all these gay and glittering scenes, strange 
and solemn thoughts were in her heart Could 
even Granville Mortimer have read the writing 
there, he might have been content: at least so far 
that tiiere was no longer any undue blindness to 
Mrs. WenWorth's faults; but he did not — ^human 
hearts are but seldom fiurly and really open to 
each othor. 

It had been agreed Ihat Mrs. Wehtworth and 
Ellen should be at Thorn Hill a day or two before 
Mr. Yaughan's other guests. He received litem 
with the beaming, merry welcome of a schoolboy ; 
and apologised for having settled without their 
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leave to take them into Colminster^ on the very first 
evening, to attend a concert, which he had been 
persuaded to patronise, and which bid fair to be very 
tolerable he hoped. 

Ellen was in high spirits, enjoying the ^^fon of 
the thing," as she said; and as they rolled swiftly 
over the seven miles of road, in Mr. Yaughau's light 
carriage with four horses, she made a comparison 
or two in her own mind between this concert and 
the last she had attended at Poole. They found the 
room well filled, and that many of the country 
families were present Seats had been reserved for 
the Thorn ffiU party; and thither Mr. Vaughan 
somewhat proudly conveyed Ellen, leaving Mrs. 
Wentworth to the care of Sir Frederic de Lisle. 
As he heard the low buzz of evident admiration 
bestowed on his charge, he glanced up at her bright 
and pleasant countenance. Then he grew grave, 
and more silent ; and in his voice, when he did 
speak, there was a tone of suppressed feeling, almost 
of sadness. Ellen thought he disliked the crowd, 
and she rallied him playfully on ihe ' music he 
had brought them to hear, when the concert was 
opened by a long and dull performance on the piano- 
forte. This was foUowed by a Signora— something, 
whose occasional false notes and unfortunate appear- 
ance, bronght many a quizzing remark and joke 
from Mrs. Wentworth. 

*^ Who comes next ? Oh 1 Signor Arturelli." 
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'^ I understand he is a wonderAil singer when — he 
chooses — but that he won't sing to empty benches^" 
remarked Sir Frederic. 

^' It is dreadful being placed here in front facing 
ihe people, isn't it Lena? for one dares not laugh : and 
really, if it is all like what we have had, it is diiBcult 
to keep grave ! But, hush, here he is ! — ^why ! — surely 
I have seen him somewhere! I am sure I have 
seen him I" repeated Mrs. Wentworth, with energy. 

** Arturelli ! — ^I don't know the name 1 — Yet 

An ill-looking fellow, isn't he, Ellen? Where have 
I seen that eye?" she added, turning to hpr. "My 
dear I what is the matter? Are you ill? She is 
going to faint, I do believe, Edward I" 

"No," said Ellen, with a great effort, and the color 
now flushing back which had for a moment faded ; 
** No I I never faint Don't mind — it is nothing." 

"It must be the gas. The room is hot," Mrs. 
Wentworth said, giving her a scent bottle. Mean- 
while Mr. Vaughan passed over to Ellen's side and 
whispered, "Try to compose yourself. Does she 
know anything ? " 
No, nothing." 

If you can manage to wait till this song is over, 
I can easily get you out then, and call the carriage I" 
She did not answer, but kept her eyes fixed on her 
bouquet He remained by her side quietly, not 
appearing to watch her, but really observing her 
narrowly^ 
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The song waa encored. It was rerj beaatifall 
Mrs. Wentworth, being satisfied with Ellen's replies 
and her caJm, though pale look^ gaye utterance to her 
delight at the singing and the extreme and unusual 
beautj of the man's Toice. Mr. Yaughan answered 
her, and managed completely to screen Ellen and 
allow her to be silent She could not but be grate- 
ful £dv his skill and tact, and even more for the 
peculiar gentle kindness, betrayed in his voice and 
manner as much as in what he said. Again he 
asked if she wished to go. ^No I I can stay," was 
the low answer. 

^' I think it is wiser to do so if you can," he replied; 
*^ your moving might cause remarks." 

Twice more the Signer sang, and each time every 
voice was hushed and every eye fixed in intense 
attention. 

And Ellen shuddered as the tones of that well 
remembered voice rang in her ears ! It carried her 
back to her school-days, and then io Hetty and Ruth. 
She was intensely glad when all was over. It seemed 
like some frightful dream, when she found herself 
agian in the carriage, refreshed by the cool night air. 
She had to rally herself, and to remember that after 
all there was nothing very surprising in meeting him 
at a concert— But why had he changed his name ? 

Yet, it was so utterly improbable that he had 
observed her in Ihat crowd, that it was folly to dwell 
on it She might never meet him again, or even 
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hear of him ; though the sight of that scowl renewed 
the impression it had left on her mind when she last 
saw him. She exerted all her courage to enter into 
the remarks and light talk which followed their 
return home. But Mrs. Wentworth insisted on her 
going to bed, saying that the crowded room and 
the gas had affected her. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ELECTIONEERING. 



Mb. Vaughan's bride-niece and her husband^ with 
his friend Colonel Sharpe^ duly arrived^ bringing 
with them something of a flatter and stir — and a 
great quantity of luggage^ the inconvenience of 
which formed the subject for the first half hour^s 
conversation. The young wife pouting^ and lan- 
guidly appealing to the ladies^ if it was possible to 
come for a month's visit without just a box or two ? 
and that men were so tiresome I — *^ They expected 
one to be always well dressed^ and so forth — and 
yet — how were dresses to be conveyed, if not in 
trunks?" — and a great deal more — at which her 
uncle smiled brightly, and pitied married men: 
declaring that the true philosophy of life was to 
travel with one small hand-bag I The husband said 
he was beginning to understand some of the troubles 
matrimonial, and told anecdotes of his battles with 
German and French postillions about the said lug- 
gage; adding — however, that the worst part of 
the whole was certainly that very disagreeable 
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necessity, a "lady's maid." Meanwhile Colonel 
Sharpe smiled sardonically behind his hage sandy 
moustaches, and gave sundry under, but keen, 
glances towards Ellen ; who, on her part, was settling 
him in her own mind, to be an extremely ill- 
favoured, unpleasant-looking man, and wondered how 
*^ Worthy " could smile so prettily and graciously on 
him. 

Colonel Sharpe was one of those men who do well 
to cultivate a large crop of hair. It allows some 
room for doubt whether it is " the whiskers or the 
beard that give him such a ferocious almost ruffianly 
look," one certainly beyond the power of hair to 
disfigure— a look from which children instinctively 
turn; not only plain in feature, but utterly repul- 
sive in expression. Yet fashion, and a certain 
assumption of self-confidence, made him sought after, 
and young ladies coloured up with the honour he 
conferred by talking to them, and asking them to 
dance. 

None but the party in the house sat down .to 
dinner on the first day. Mrs. Wentworth considered 
this a mistake: she thought no one thing such a 
bore, as a half and half family party. She would 
most certainly have brought some one or two pleasant 
people, just to break through the stiflhess of the 
" settling in." But Mr. Vaughan had his own notions, 
and though he had but little opportunity "of en- 
couraging the feeling in hi^ solitary life, he indulged 

VOL. n. K 
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in a strong fancy for all home and household ties. 
His orphan niece constituted all his ^^ family." He 
was heart-glad to see her now, and he wished for no 
stranger to meddle with this first welcome to her as 
a married woman. He placed her at the top of his 
table, and whUe exerting himself to be agreeable 
to Mrs. Wentworth, his glances at Mrs. Nevile 
were frequent, and full of affectionate anxiety and 
gratified pride. Ellen liked to watch him, and rather 
wondered that there was not more warmth in her 
old schoolfellow's reception of her uncle's marks 
of love. 

When the ladies retired, after a slight attempt 
on Ellen's side to keep up conversation, they were 
all three inclined to rest, and be silent and dulL 
Ellen found a review which interested her, while the 
other two ladies seemed very like dosing, buried 
each in a lounging chair. But soon, quick and 
heavy steps and a buzz of voices roused them, 
the door flew open with a sudden spring, and 
Mr. Vaughan, unmindful of his guests, entered first, 
with an eager and excited expression. He had a 
large paper in his hand : the other gentlemen were 
also fall of something important. 

« What is it ? " asked Mrs. Wentworth, sleepily. 
'^ You all look as if some great thing had come to 
pass." 

Mr. Vaughan smiled. '^Not very great — yet 
important: at least to me. It is a requisition for 
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me to stand for Colminster. What do you say to 
it?'* 

There was a waking np immediately* 

*^Oh, uncle! charming !— What colour will you 
have? AnM.P.l How dehghtftd!* 

** The very thing for jq;a/* 

« ExceUent" 

'^ Of course yoa will accept^" was heard on all ndes. 

"What becomes of my quiet life?" he sighed 
with comic horror. "No! can't stand it Told 
them before, it was out of the question. Consider 
the bore of an dection! " 

There was presently a great deal of talking^ each 
one giving excellent reasons why Mn Yaughan was 
exactly cut out for a member. The Colonel was 
laying down the law, and also telHng Mrs. Went- 
worth how it came to pass he had not himself 
entered Parliament. During this buzz, Mr. Yaughaa 
got quietly round by Ellen. 

What do you say ? " be half whispered. -•» 
I ! how can yon doubt I " — she spoke eagerly- — 
" What a field men have I Scofe for energy, ability, 
and usefulness." 

" But all have not energy or ability ; I have not 
cenrage, I fear, for the necessary work and labour; 
asod I shouldn't wish to be a mere cipher — a muC 
At least," he added, after a pause, and looking at 
the carp^, " I c&n't stand alone— cme needs help, 
sympaAy." 

K 2 
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*^ But you will have sympathy,*' she said. 

" From you ? " and he raised his eyes suddenly to 
her face with an expression which brought a bright 
colour on it. Dropping her eyes, she said, qiiietly, 
** Certainly. Why not? But — I know nothing of 
politics." And she added,, with her former eager- 
ness, and again looking at him, '^ I only know I like 
to see a man stand in his right place, and work; 
not dream life away. And were I a man " 

"You despise the life of a country gentleman, 
then — ^the jogtrot peaceful round — caring for one's 
neighbours and labourers, and attending the magis- 
trates' board, &c, &c. ?" 

'^ I don't know. Yet surely some men can, and 
therefore ought to attempt more than that What 
better — what more honourable, glorious position 
can there be than this offered you? Such a proud 

one " She checked herself suddenly, and 

began to play with her bracelet He watched her 
face intAitly for a moment, and then moved away : 
when next questioned by Captain Nevile, he an- 
swered, without hesitation and heartily, that he 
meant to say, " Yes." 

From that hour there was no lack of excite- 
ment : all was busy bustle and gaiety. There was 
just enough contest to give a pleasant zest to the 
afiair. 

The ladies made up blue and white bows, and 
embroidered banners, and arranged parties and balls 
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Sometimes they accompanied Mr. Vaughan in his 
canvassing visits. Mrs. Wentworth promised to 
remain till it was over and the great ball well past. 
Each day at dinner there was some .droll story to 
relate, and generally some success to rejoice over. 
Mr. Vaughan was well suited to the part he had 
to play, and was apparently very popular ; never did 
the fascination of his character show more : so gay, 
so young, and so gracious, with the added charm of 
some experience; the mellow perfection that some- 
times comes to a man in his prime, when the rawness 
and crudeness of youth is sobered down while its 
brightness and enthusiasm is left 

Yet in all this gaiety and all this excitement, 
at times Ellen observed that he was grave — almost 
sad. It was as if there was some disappointment 
somewhere. She ventured to touch on it one even- 
ing, when, as it chanced, he and she found themselves 
apart fipom the rest in the conservatory. ^^ No," he 
answered her : ^^ now I am fairly launched, I don't 
look back. No ; all my heart is in it, and I really 
hope to put my hand to the helm and no longer 
be the' miserable, useless creature I have been. 
But I reckon on my friends' support. Remember, 
Ellen, it was a compact I I shall claim your sym- 
pathy." 

" Yes ; we shall be so interested now in the papers ! 
I shall have to read the debates to Wortliy. I wonder 
how you will speak 1 " 
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*' There is plenty of work to be done without beii^ 
an orator." His eyes wandered as he spoke to 
where his niece was sitting, dressed in elaborately 
fiishionable style^ and surrounded by several gentle- 
men; foremost in attention, and sitting by her side, 
was the ColoneL 

Mr. Yaughan sighed. 

^ I fear," he remarked, presently: '^EUenl do you 
obserre it, or is it my fancy bom of an anxious 
mind ? But I do sometimes wish Letty was not so— 
so — ^worldly — or so fine a lady. I can scarcely 
recognise the little warm frank girl I first took to 
Mrs. Harding's. What do you think?" 

'^ What did you expect? " returned Ellen, gently. 
*^She wa$ solely brought up by Mrs. Harding, 
wasn't she?" 

''Yes; I had no female relation, and I heard 
so much of Mrs. Harding's care: she seemed so 
kind too. Do you consider her teaching wrong? 
You were there : how is it, you are not the merely 
fine lady of fashion that my Letty is? " 

''Perhaps troubles saved me from that," she 
answered, shortly; "and early teaching," she added, 
softly. "But how can it be otherwise than that 
Mrs, Harding's pupils be worldly ? I confess I don't 
see." 

"She is not what I imagined — ^what I wished. 
My Letty is gone! perhaps it is my own fault; 
I led her into the whirlpool, believing it all right. 
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Bat, of late, I have seen things difieretitl y : my 
former life, and its aims, seem to me now very 
Mvolons, very despicable. But, good heavens! 
what can Nevile be made of to leave his wife so 
mnch — so entirely to that fellow ? " 

Can he help it ? " 

Help it I of course I If a man can't protect 
and shield his wife from such — such wholly unde- 
sirable attentions, what is he good for ? " 

^^ Was there great attachment between your niece 
and Captain Nevile ? '.' 

'* Pretty fair; I can*t suppose anythmg very deep. 
They liked each other, I believe* But Nevile is 
young — ^very young,** 

'* Well, and is that a reason why he shouldn't love 
and be loved ? " retorted Ellen, half laughing. 

" Yes ; I don't believe in the love of a very young 
man.^ It is fascination, or intoxication : a mere air 
bubble — easily forgotten and changed. Why, I 
fancied myself in love at least a dozen times; and 
yet I am very sure I never felt it — ^never till — 
No I a very young man, with a few exceptions, does 
not love." 

And pray what age do you assign as the age ?" 

Not a month younger than thirty," he said, 
fixing his eyes on her, in a curious way ; half fu, 
ajod half earnest, and with a sweet, tender smile 
just curling his lips. 

I don't agree with you," she said, decidedly. 
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tuming to examine a plant; and Mrs. Wentworth 
coming in^ the t^te-k-tSte was broken up. The rest 
of the party were strolling about the lawn^ chatting 
of the morrow, the polling-day, and looking up 
between times at the pure, pearly sky, and the 
radiant brightness of Venus, as she followed the 
sun's path "to bed," as Colonel Sharpe said with 
his half suppressed laugh, tuming every subject 
to common-place fun, or rather slang. 

" Well, 'pon my word, Vaughan, I don't quite 
wonder at your doubts at first. This is a perfect 
place; and if you kept a pack of harriers, and pre- 
served your game well, a fellow couldn't desire 
a better place: I don't wonder at your not being 
anxious to be bothered with those cursed dry politics," 
exclaimed Captain Nevile. 

^^ Whatever my coward doubts were, they have 
vanished. I begin to wish to * live :' to be of some 



use." 



ti 



Oh, you can be plenty of use here, as to that ; 
however, I am not wanting to discourage you. As 
I said before, it is the right thing, and will of 
course establish you at once in a position, and 
all that. What do you say, Letty ? " tuming 
round to his wife, who was teaching a gentleman 
guest the language of certain flowers, and coquet- 
ting furiously. "'Twouldn't be altogether a bad 
thing if I beat up the bush some future day for 
Coldtown: eh, my little lady? How would you 
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like to be an M. P.'s wife ; and canvass^ and all 
that?" 

"Oh, tremendously: and yon must then have 
a house in town. Do try, George dear," and 
she turned again to her companion, and offered 
him a sprig of verbena, with a charming, saucy 
smile. ^ 

Ellen watched her, and felt why her imcle was 
grave and sad in his thoughts of. her. How frivo- 
lous, how objectionable all this flirtation and courting 
admiration seemed to Ellen I And yet had site 
not earned herself such a name and reputation? 
The party that evening did not please her. She 
more and more disliked Colonel Sharpe ; and it was 
almost come to open warfare between them. She 
had recalled some of her bitterest and haughtiest 
looks for him; but he knew well how to repay 
her, and bided his time. It irked her terribly 
to see him always — always — either bending ad- 
miring looks, which Ellen considered insulting, on 
the little bride, or proffering the most profound 
and admiring attentions to Mrs. Wentworth — ^look- 
ing at her, if she played her harp, or if she crossed 
the room, or if she reclined in her peculiarly 
graceful attitude, in a way which made Ellen's 
heart beat high to see. And what was so very 
vexing in it was that '^ Worthy" liked it, accepted 
it ; and smiled, and made herself agreeable to the 
'* odious man." 
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Many of these thoughts stole oyer her this 
evening. She did not know why, but it was an 
effort to her to talk and attend She felt something 
of her old Poole irritation and disgust: her old 
strong contempt for others. The world and its 
inhabitants seined all mockery^ all vanity. Dis- 
appointment lurked in everything. Every one 
disappointed her: yes, even Mr. Yaxtghan. He 
was most perplexing of all: she was constantly 
trapped, as it were, into sudden, warm likiog for 
him, and admiration of his sunny, pleasant nature; 
but then, just as she felt interested about him, and 
thought she had reached something in him on which 
she could rest and return, it vanished. ^'Quick- 
silver" was a good name. His disposition was so 
versatile, so changefal-«-at one moment xip, and at 
the next down : — one moment all energy, and life 
and animation ; then blank, languid^ and lazy, as if 
it was all too much trouble. So half encouraging 
and half suppressing these ideas as they passed in 
some confusion through her mind, she wandered 
on grave and pre-occupied ; giving a mechanical 
answer now and then to a very young gentleman 
who followed her, and tried hard to show himself 
a *' man of the world," or a " fast fellow." 

She longed to be alone, to lodk up at that beauti- 
fol sky, so pure, so calm, so deep in its chastened 
colouring. It was a quiet, still, most lovely evening, 
and the long shadows on the mossy grass, and 
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the faint odour of flowers in the falling dew, suited 
well with the distant peep of the river, and the 
barge which moved so slowly and lazily along. 
No sound but the people's voices on the lawn, the 
soft whisper among the leaves, and a distant sheep- 
belL But, though not alone and able to indulge in 
any dreaming so natural to the hour and the scene, 
an undefined thought came which sent the 'blood 
£suri;er to her heart — ^the outline of a character, 
difier^ot to Mr. Yaughan, different from all here ; 
one not suited to gay company; but thoughtfdl, 
calm, and earnest — even stern at times: one to 
whom gay and pleasant words did not come easily 
at the call of every stranger, but to whom the single 
presence of one he liked inspired beautiful ideas, 
and whose words had power to carry his hearer 
away from common things to the region of poetry 
and fancy: at least he was all this once, long ago. 
What he might have become now, she knew not 
Certainly to her he was changed. 

^Mightn't one suppose, without any great play 
cf &ncy, that Miss Raymond's thoughts were very 
far from us all — away, where we can*t guess ! — eh, 
Mrs, Wentworth?" said the Colonel, in his harsh, 
satirical voice. Ellen frowned; but Mrs. Wentworth 
laughed, and bid a peimy for her thoughts. Was 
she thinking of defeat to-morrow ? 

"Abl How could I be so very stupid? Of 
coursQb there can't be a doubt where the fair lady's 
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thoughts are I Don't grieve. Miss Raymond ; your 
iriend is safe. But he should be aware — I hope he 
is — how kindly you sympathise with him in this 
hour of excitement. VaughanI" he said, with a 
sneer in his tone — *^ you ought to be all grati- 
tude to have such — such flattery, such perfect 
sympathy." 

" To be sure," Mr. Vaughan answered with ready 
frankness, which took off the rough edge of the 
Colonel's inuendoes: ^'to be sure. I claim it as 
a right, though ; I would not have entered the lists 
but for the promised sympathy of these three ladies. 
I know they are all feeling very * all-overish' this 
evening. It would be awkward to be beaten; 
wouldn't it?'' 

But Ellen had turned directly to her constant 
companion, young Mr. Norris, and suddenly plunged 
into a series of questions about his racer and his 
steeple-chase : rather to his surprise, as all the time 
he had been telling her wonderful facts concerning 
them, she had scarcely seemed to hear him. But 
her smile and evident desire to please recalled his 
waning admiration. 

They were soon flirting nearly as much as 
any one else ; at last Mr. Norris was wanted by 
some gentlemen to decide a disputed point about 
a hunter, a subject he was thoroughly ^^up" in, 
and Ellen was l^ft standing by the rosebush from 
which the two had been gathering flowers; she 
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having presented him with one which he stuck 
in his button-hole^ with an air of delight and tri- 
umph. She started a little at finding Mr. Yaughan 
very near her, saying in a low voice, ^* Ellen, are 
you a coquette?" 

She laughed a little. ''What a strange ques- 
tion!" 

*' Is it? — ^yet, answer it." 

'' You should not come to me. Do you expect me 
to answer truly?" 

'' I do," he said, but in so low a tone, that perhaps 
she did not hear. She went on — 

*'You are sure beforehand of what I shall say. 
People do not condemn themselves, in general. If 
you asked the Poole people, you would hear that 
I was a ' finished coquette ' — ' a heartless flirt' " 

** I don't ask the Poole people, or any people 5 
I ask you, because I have heard that you are so : 
and I should rather incline to believe you, even 
in the matter of yourself, than any one else. But — 
I don't believe it." 

''Don't you?" 

"No." 

"Perhaps you would, though, had you seen me 
sometimes. Yet — then — it was not out of coquetry. 
It was temper, anger, and annoyance. Nothing half 
so pleasant and light-hearted as flirting. — Ye t ■ ■" 
aud she hesitated, and the fading light was enough 
for him to see the rising colour in her face. " Yes, 
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I believe I have a little of the feeling in my nature : 
at least I had when I was very yonng, and very 
happy^'* and she sighed. 

He did not speak directly. And soon she turned 
round to join the others^ remembering the Colonel's 
sneer. 

** It is a dangerous resort — a bad way of venting 
anger or happiness/ at last he said^ in more of his 
usual light and playful manner, but with something 
earnest in it too. 

*'Yes; very dangerous," she repeated. *^Mr. 
Vaughan, I would give much if I had never, never 
indulged in it It has cost me bitterly." 

" Has it ? Ah — yes I I heard — Mrs. Wentworth 
told me a little of the horrible gossip, and scandal, 
and ill-nature. But that is past. I hope all that is 
over t There will be alike lio cause, and no wish 
for that way of showing ang^ or resentment in 
future." 

" Perhaps not But I don't know," she said, with 
a sigh. " Who is that?" she asked, presently, as two 
people appeared for a moment in the ^^dark walk," 
as it was called : that is, a very shaded, over-grown 
path, leading to what was once a grotto, and skirting 
the lawn on one side. 

**It is Letty and that Colonel I" he said, at the 
same time leavmg Ellen, and walking rapidly to- 
wards them. Nor did he return to her. All three 
soon emerged from &e dark, gloomy walk, and then 
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tea was announced ; and the whole party^ save the 
Colonel and young Norris, who remained out for a 
** smoke," adjourned to the drawing-room, and to- 
morrow's doings were talked of in the pauses between 
the music. 
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CHAPTER XL 



PAYING AN OLD DEBT. 



It was a very fine day — bright and hot The 
party were in high spirits, and the blue and white 
badges, and the ladies' tasteful scarfs and ribbons 
on pure white muslin dresses, and the four spanking 
greys with streamers, looked very brilliant. 

Colminster was alive. Shops were flaunting with 
blue and white, or orange and purple. Banners and 
bands, and dirty shouting boys, and gaping women 
filled the streets, ready for any stir. An election, in 
all its accompanying circumstances, is pretty much 
alike everywhere. Too stale to be dwelt on, even 
cursorily; though, perhaps, many a bit of racy and 
genuine life is to be found in the bawling, shouting 
crowd — many a bit of quiet principle and courage 
may reward the searcher, among all the bravado, 
the trickery, and the common-place noise and ex- 
citement. 

Mrs. Wentworth's taste peeped out in all the 
arrangements surrounding Mr. Yaughan : at least, so 
far as a woman's hand and taste could reach. His 
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appearance was hailed at first with great greeting 
and welcome. As Ellen observed^ all the womian- 
kind seemed taken by their elegant equipage. ^^ No; 
oh, no," said Captain Nevile. " It is all Yanghan. 
He looks such a hero in his lemon gloves, and is 
so very polite, and smiling, and all thatl " 

The ladies were accommodated in the best parlour 
of the principal inn, leading out on the balcony; 
from whence could be seen the vehicles laden with 
voters, and in fact all the fun. It was very exciting, 
the gentlemen rumiing in every now and* then with 
the poll figures. — At first, very delightful, as well 
as exciting, for Yaughan kept ahead. Then came 
a turn. The rival candidate, Mr. Glynn, or a par- 
tisan, managed to get up a party cry which roused 
the mob, and the messenger looked grave, saying 
that ^* Glynn " was fast getting up to them. 

Again there was a change; but only for a time* 
The noise increased. Placards, and banners, and 
music were added, and the cry that tickled the 
people was reiterated ; while hot and eager partisans 
hurried to and fro frantic with the excitement. 

** I advise you' ladies to go back," said Captain 
Nevile. " Order out the carriage and drive home 
now at once — ^before ^ 

"Before it is known? before the triumph— the 
chairing ? No ! No ! No !" was exclaimed* 

"Before the defeat!" he said. ''It is a horrid 
shame — ^a cursed job ; but he is sur#to lose. All 
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the n^tag are up in anns ; angry tempers are up, 
and, on my word^ there 11 be a row : rott^i eggs and 
fla forth on these dainty dresses. My wife mnst go 
liOBie» It will kill her, if there's any fass." 

^< Defeat I" exclaimed E^en. ^'I thought he was 
sure I How is it ? And will it be rig^t — ^kind^ I 
meanjix) desert?" 

^ He told me to order the carriage^ and beg you 
aU to Yetnm. We shall follow as soon as we can. 

Gftptain'NeTile spoke in a tone of command, and 
looked too irritable to bear any ftirther questioning ; 
so there was no more to be said. The carriage 
was ready at the door ; the greys looking impatient, 
and tossing their streamers; and then, as a loud yeU 
and a volley of hisses arose at the sight of the 
colours, they reared and jumped, and it was quite 
as much as the coachman could do to restrain them. 
EDen's eyes were doubly bright The whole thing 
stirred her — especially since there was a talk of 
defeat How she longed to be a man, to go and 
talk to all those senseless, screaming, ra^ed crea- 
tures. How she would work and fight, reason and 
persuade I She thought of ancient orators, and of a 
modem one, too, who had lately held a blood-thirsty 
and disturbed mob for liours, under the spell of 
his yoige,,.and succeeded in restraining them from 
bloodshed by his words and strong appeaL She did 
not like the ibniing awajr and leaying it all : she 
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would have brayed any danger^ could she bat have 
been in the battle* 

When they readied ThcHii House^ aad the others 
retired to rest, in ord^> as they said, that they might 
be firesh to reeeive the poor tired-ont m&k on their 
retimv EQen was excited and restless. She could no^ 
Sit still, or settle to any employment Letters awidted 
them ; and there was one from Lily Day, which she 
earried oat to enjoy under the shade of a spreading 
walnut She was impatient at the confinement of 
the roomSy and longed for air and the bright warm 
sunshine. After the first reading, Ellen went back 
more than once to certain parts of this letter. 

<< Till I grow much stronger, my aunt has found 
some work for me to do at home, which does not 
tire me at alL I get well paid, and I have all my 
evenings for myself. I am learning hard at French, 
in which Mr. Gxanyille is so very good as to assist 
me. He assures me it is quite necessary to know 
it, if I persist in being a teacher — and what could 
I do else, dear Miss Ellen? I don't like the notion 
of service or constant needlework* I love reading 
more and more, I think ; and Mr. G. . lends me 
nice Ixx^s, and when they are hard for me to 
understand, he explains them. And he makes me 
tell him all the books I have read with you ; and 
he looked at your marks and notes, and such a 
pleasant smile came slowly over his whole fac^ 
as he looked I He is very silent, but he just puts 

L a 
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in a word and asks a question, and gets me upon 
those happy, happy hours — ^past, I fear, for ever! 
And he listens kindly, and I am learning not to be 
so much in fear of him, for all his stately carriage. 
Sometimes, when I think surely I am running on 
too free I and stop, he looks up so eager and so 
kind, and says, ' Well ?' or * Go on.' And what do 
you think? Please, dear Miss Ellen, don't be 
offended; but it goes to my heart, and is the 
highest compliment I ever had : he says I remind 
him of you — of your own self — ^now and then! 
Think of that I But, of course, I am not so silly 
and vain as to belieye it." 

Ellen was still lingering under the walnut-tree, 
and musing about many things ; soothed out of elec- 
tion excitement by the memories Lily's letter had 
awakened, and by the bees' continual murmur, as 
they clustered round the well-stocked flower-beds. 
Then she heard the sound of wheels, and soon 
caught sight of a carriage driving quickly up the 
road. She ran in, and found the other ladies, 
refreshed and ready in dinner costume to receive 
the party. There was not much suspense. The 
very first look at Captain Nevile spoke of defeat. 

** Precious affair I Confounded blackguardism I 
Wretched fellows 1 Could hardly fight our way out ; 
and as it is, we have come in fine plight," and he held 
up his torn coat-tails and pointed to his battered hat. 

The Colonel came in with Mr. Vaughan. All 
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were heated^ yet pale — dusty, and annoyed. Mr* 
Yanghan's arm was in a sling, and his coat sleeve 
had been opened up to the shoulder. 

'^ Only a chance stone,'' he said, smiling. 

'^ A cursed blackguard of a foreigner ! I believe 
he was at the bottom of that confounded cry. I saw 
and heard him too I I could swear to him again 
anywhere," cried the Colonel. 

" Very thirsty and tiring work," remarked Mr.. 
Yaughan, as he laid aside his hat, and pushed back 
his hair &om his forehead. Then he smiled as. 
pleasantly and as gaily as ever, and spoke of the 
refreshing cool and quiet of home compared with the 
din there; and following the ladies, as they dejectedly 
re-entered the drawing-room, he sat himself down 
between his niece and Ellen on a large sofa — ^looked 
from one to the other, and then held out his hand, 
(his well hand) to each, declaring, '^ This was too 
good: having women about one made all things 
easy. It would have been horridly desolate, to 
return and find no one here. This was just what 
he liked." 

''Yes — we shall see you a Benedict soon, of 
course," said Mr. Mildmay, his proposer and staunch 
supporter, who had chosen to accompany him home, 
and condole in the defeat. 

** Well, I should not say ' No,' " said Yaughan, 
laughing. "My arm?" to his niece. '*0h, it is 
nothing. Sharp at first; but yet — yes, I have a 
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great mind to think it very bad. I shouM like to be 
nursed afid made much of, yon know. Really, it is 
painful — stiff and painfiil 1 * 

*^ Horrid creatore 1 " said Letty. ** Who did it?"* 
^ There was a p^ect shower of «tones aad eggs : 
it is impossible to be sure who,^ he answered, 
quid^ly; and IJien he laughingly described their 
desperate fight through the mob, and how a woman 
had cau^t hold of him. It was the same all the 
ev^iing. His spirits never flagged: ihere was no 
sourness or ill-humour. He said he should try 
again next time ; and meanwhile, he should enjoy 
las leisure at home: and, he added to Ellcflo, im* 
prove the interval in preparing himself more fer tibe 
reiq^sibility. He hardly deserved to suooeed, 
having led so self-pleasing and indolent a life hidierto. 
It was just as well as it was* 

He was Aill of fun and anecdote ; telling c(Hnk:ai 
stories with inimitable humour, whidi drew peals of 
laughter. Tet, a£ber dinner, wh^i Mrs. W^oitworth 
was remarking (m his charming elasticfty of temper 
to his niece, Ellen could not help thinking she Bhould 
better like something quieter, calmer, and cooler. 
Sbe felt half annoyed at the flush in his &oe, and 
the sparkle of his eye ; which spoke of excitement, 
and even flurry. His gay temperament and ihe 
resdess perpetual movement, even his never fidling 
politeness and sweetness, almost worried her into 
beingeold and scornful ; and then she. Mamed herself 
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for ill-temper, and tried to admire him. Why was 
her taste so peculiar ? Wh j did she not feel him to 
be the taking, fascinating person, others did ? Why 
always, in her own imagination, should another type 
df character ame? colder — ^harder, outside; but 
more dignified, more earnest and sted&st Was it 
imagination? Or was it remembrance? She had 
no time to settle the question, which rapidly rose and 
was put aside, for she was called to the pianoforte to 
acc<Hnpany Mrs. Wentwordi on the harp. 

It was a l<»ig evening. It seemed "as if just 
because they were all so weary and tired they would 
not give way, and tried to make up to themselTes for 
the rejoicing they had so reckoned on. Song after 
801^ was given; Mrs. Wentworth's superb voioe 
never sounded better, and they wound up with the 
^merriest, maddest,'* old glees and rounds; and at 
last, stepped out into the cool grand night, and with 
the dark shadow of trees around them, they all joiirad 
in the national anthem. Then champagne was called 
for, and then there was more singing, and more talk- 
ing, and laughing ; and Elllen was very, very tired of 
it all. She heard with some r^ret, Mrs. Woitworth 
accede to Mr. Yaughan's earnest request, that they 
would not desert him ; but remain to help him through 
a whole series of dinner parties, which must take 
place: though the ball was at an end. Ellen wished 
to be at Blair again, to go and stand at Ashby OroBS, 
and look at her fovourite waves; or to viat 
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Mrs. Legard, or chat with Goody Fleet. She was 
flick of noise and company^ and then wondered if she 
was growing old and sour. 

She had a letter at this time from Miss Moore^ 
which gave her some carious subject for speculation* 
Besidfis confirming her own anxiety about her sister, 
there were words and expressions which she thought 
could only point one way. And it was certainly 
curioms, considering how much she disliked them^ 
that the family of Mortimers should so much occupy 
her thoughts. Wondering what Miss Mortimer 
would say and how she would look^ and pretty^ silly 
Rosamond^ and the very learned Anne — ^and what 
the fond; timid mother would say: if she would 
receive another daughter kindly, and if it would suit 
and fit in — ^and how hard, how very bad it would be, 
to have to put up with sundry family " ways ; " and 
how trying to live so near: and Cecil, the great 
placid, kindly Cecil, with his dry humour and sensible 
smile, and self-composed, self-satisfied carriage — ^how 
would he look and speak in this new character? He 

had good taste! only ^how could Miss Moore like 

to be a Mortimer — Mrs. Mortimer of Poole I What 
would John say of it ? And would Ghranville like it, 
and find a friend and companion in this new sister? 
She was capable of appreciating him and his pursuits, 
at all events; and Ellen remembered how once 
the thought had crossed her that he admired Miss 
Moore very much, and took pains to show it, and 
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talked to her more than was common to him. 
She thought over all this^ while she was copying a 
picture of Mr. Vaughan's : she worked at it when- 
ever she could^ trying to turn a deaf and unheed- 
ing ear to all Colonel Sharpe's remarks^ which 
insinuated that it was taking unnecessary trouble 
to copy when the orighial wasjihere ! 

** It was not hers," she saioT" 

*^ Perhaps not ncru), but — ahem — ^ and a meaning 
look and smile made her face crimson, and her 
brow frowning and angry. 

When Mr. Vaughan was present, these disagree- 
able allusions fell to the ground. His frankness and 
friendliness shielded her: he was alive to spare her 
from any remark; though in one way or another 
he was constantly by her side, claiming her interest 
and regard as a right, and as far as he could, always 
coupling her and his niece together, as two young 
things — school-fellows, &c. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

A SUNDAY WALK AND TALK. 

The spell of hot weather was bn^en at last It was 
a cool; gre J momiDg ; the clouds lapidly gathering 
with swift subtle motion^ as if preparing for work* 
The leayes of the poplars near the house showed 
white as they turned in the breeze. Ellen noted 
it all gladly^ and rejoiced at the prospect of a com- 
paratirely quiet day, for it was Sunday. The 
village church was nearly a mile and a half away ; 
and as she knew by experience that there was not 
much likelihood of the rest of the party caring to 
go, she was glad of the cooler weather, to make 
her walk less fatiguing. After a late breakfast, there 
was a little knot of people consulting together at the 
window, and deciding that it was far too threatening 
to go to church. Some had letters to write, and 
a few lingered on in chat, while one or two of 
the gentlemen started off for a long stretch across 
the common; intending, they said, to reach a new 
church three miles off, where a popular preacher 
officiated. Ellen contrived to escape, without notice 
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or remonstrance ; and much ^e enjoyed her Bolitaay 
walk. She liked the being alone^ and the going 
to this poor little country chordi. It raninded her 
of her childhood, when she and Bessie had gone 
with their mother to the high towered church at 
Ashby Cross. She remembered her wonder Ihen 
why her fitther never accompanied them. But at 
Poole, he had been a very regular attendant; no 
weath^ preventing his appearing in his well- 
cushicmed pew, locking so entirdy the respectable 
gentl^nan. And there, often, Ellen remained at 
home-^ut of sorts, scorning remark, yet smarting 
soiely under it; or when she did go, there was 
always the annoyance of having to answer the 
gieetings 4>f acquaintance. And the dkl subject of 
dispute — the Sunday-school, in which she ought to 
have taken her turn as teacher, but never would — 
that was a regidar Sunday grievance. But now, 
how free, how peaceful it was I No one to cavil er 
scold, no hard and curious looks. If tmly Woirthy 
would imt come too I if only on this one subject 
there was more sympathy between them I Why was 
it? H^ mother was so religious, so earnest in 
teaching her children, and she and Mrs. Wentworth 
had received the same brii^ing up in childhood 
and girlhood. Mr. Yanghan, too. Ellen was vexed 
with him. He sometimes spoke as if he thou^t 
of higher ifaities ; and yet, just because the party 
m his house made excuses, he jmied tfaemi He was 
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not firm — ^he was so easily led. Bat her thoughts 
were broken by the passing of the yillagers. The 
chime of bells was yery sweet, and groups of people 
in holiday dress stood about under the Lych-gate 
or round a tombstone^ awaiting the last single bell. 
Ellen lingered also^ till the clergyman appeared^ 
and the chime subsided to a monotone; and then 
the congregation gathered together and went in. 

An old woman pointed out the squire's seat to 
Ellen. When she arose from her knees, she was 
somewhat startled to find some one else by her. 
It was Mr. Yaughan. 

The sermon was one calculated to make an impres- 
sion. The preacher was yery young, almost boyish 
— ^with his fair face and wavy golden hair. But 
he spoke with the grave earnestness of a man 
who knew what he undertook when he preached to 
others. He was persuasive, yet very solemn. The 
yery simpUcity of his language, and the composed 
stillness of his manner, added authority to his words. 
His voice was clear and good. ''Whatsoever thy 
hand findetb to do, do it with all thy might'* Very 
practical it was : he urged the duty of earnestness in 
every single action, and brought down and applied 
the words to every condition of life. Then he 
alluded to the difficulties that lay in the path, and 
the horror of falling away, having once put hand 
to the plough. As he proceeded, he grew warmer, 
i^nd it was plain that he no longer abided by his 
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manuscript. It was a call to battle: the sound 
of the trumpet^ calling on Christian soldiers to arm 
to the fight. 

Ellen was moved to the core. It fell in with 
thoughts and resolves which had been lying ready, 
and which were now thoroughly roused. Her breath 
grew quick, her colour came and went. Involun- 
tarily — almost unconsciously, she turned once to her 
companion. He too was Ustening with all his heart 
But her quick movement attracted him, and looking 
away from the preacher, their eyes met Only for a 
brief second — for each was again riveted on the 
clergyman. Yet that rapid glance seemed to reveal 
much to Ellen. She felt it Was true that he had, as 
he said once, awoke from dreams to life and work : 
that he was in earnest. There was a humility in the 
expression, a leaning on other strength than his own, 
which touched her keenly, and a sudden accession of 
respect grew up in her mind. 

• 

They were in the lane — side by side. He had 
spoken a few words to the people and then overtaken 
her. It was gusty, and every now and then there was 
a drop or two of rain, but perhaps it would keep off 
yet; and meanwhile the lane was pleasant, cool, 
and fresh, and dry. They were silent for some time. 

** Did you walk here alone ? " he asked. 

** Yes — I thought — I did not know any one was 
coming," she answered, hesitatingly; for he had 
often rallied her on her love of independence. 
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** I always attend ibis churclL It is a ipoo^, UDr 
pretending little building; but ^ 

The service is very nice there.** 

Yes. We are very fortmutte in Mr* Granny. 
A thoroughly hard working, yet very gjentlemanly 
fellow.** 

Does he ever come to your house? ** 

Oh, yes; sometimes. He and I are g)ood friends^ 
Bat to say tmly die present party has hardly beai 
one exactly suited to his taste. He ia rather peci»- 
liar: he wants a little more experience of life — 
knowledge of the world, and then he would be 
nearly perfect. He and Darner are great £riaad& 
I hope to my heart that Grrantley w<»i*t fell into 
any outrageous extravagances, which they accuse 
Mr. Darner of. At present. he is very quiet and 
well judging in the parish. I never heard sermons 
so constantly good and to the point as his. I at 

least owe much to him. Ellen ! *' he said, after a 

long pause, *^ when I got Mrs. Ullathome's money^ 
and that time I met you there, I had different ideaa: 
very. My notion of riches — property — ^was- — ^wdl* I 
am ashamed to tell you, how low and mean it wa& 
Now, I feel what a work — ^what a responsibilily 
is laid on me. So much to do here — even m this 
small, quiet parish ; so Grantley tells me. And then 
there is this notion of Parliament started up — and I 
am a magistrate — ^and — in fact, sometimes I feel quite 
unequal, unable to go cm; alone — ^I am very sure I 
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Why should it be alone? Why don't you 
marryf 

Hardly had she said the words, when she bitterly 
repented them^ and crimsoned all over with shy 
shame at her foolish unguarded speech. 

<<MarryP He turned and bent down so as to 
look at her; then used his umbrella as a slayer 
of every plant within reach. ^Yes; it is easy, 
of course, to advise that But, Ellen, I am not 
young* I api-**let me see, fourteen or fifteen, is 
it? — years older than you are. Marriage, at my 
age, is a serious matter. Youth jumps eagerly into 
it; but manhood pauses, weighs, measures, doubts, 

and ^" 

Is prudent and cautiouB, in fact,'' she interrupted. 
Why not? It ts a serious affair: but that is 
no reason why you should not enter into it; is 
it?" 

" A man of my age — ^middle age, as it is called," 
he went on, eagerly, not heeding her interruption, 
^^ if hijhertp single and unattached, feels, when he 
feels at all^ that it is life or death: that all his 
strength, and pride, and life is involved in it He 
may marry without this, aa I may, perhaps, for 
the comfort and convenience of the thing : a matri- 
monial arrangement, in fact And he may make 
a good and kind husband, and do his duty in 
return for the comfort and sympathy and support 
a wife must bring. But, if once a man of middle 
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age does love — believe me, it is with all the 
strength of his being — ^it is for ever and ever. 
Tou are silent I Ton don't understand this. You 
imagine youth to be the age for fervour and romance. 
It is for fancy and sentiment; but — manhood! Ellen ! 
the farthing light and the midday sun — ^the tiny^ 
trickling, streamlet winding through rich meadow- 
landy and the raging, deep, unfathomable ocean!— ^ 
that is the difference !" 

Never had she seen him like this. His voice 
was husky, and his words rushed out with im- 
pulsive force, which scarcely allowed them to be 
plain. She glanced at him, and was alarmed at 
his quivering features and flushed and eager face. 
Mrs. Wentworth's words and wishes, returned to 
hen She longed to be away; for some one to 
come and break up this conversation. She dreaded 
his next words; and when they came, her heart 
almost seemed to stand still with fright 

He spoke quite quietly, and the old winning 
smile was on his lips; though still his eyes 
sparkled, and his lips trembled a little as well 
as his hands. 

"Ellen," he said, "forpve me all this burst of 
folly. I have a great boon to ask. No; don't 
turn awayl I've frightened you, I see. Tou, 
Letty's friend and schoolfellow — surely you should 
not be afraid of me ; though, under isudden spur, I 
have been rantbg a litde, I believe. I ask for 
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your friendship ! Friendship I It is a good^ calm^ 
household word. I have had many acquaintances^ 
no relations, save Letty — and but few friends. I 
crave for a real friend — a woman friend: one to 
whom I dare come and lay bare my weakness and 
infirmities, as well as my aspirations (if I have 
any). I never had a sister — that is, to know and 
love — except in imagination. Letty's mother married 
young, and died in India. She and I were twins, 
and our mother died in giving us life: our father 
was killed before ; there were no uncles, or aunts, or 
cousins. But a sister I have often longed for. I 
cherished Letty : I garnered a hope, that in her ■ 
but that is over 1 Ellen, won't you be a friend to 
me? I only ask this — ^nothing more. I mean, that 
is ■ I know I am asking a great thing," he said, 
hurriedly. 

" Surely, certainly I will, Mr. Vaughan," she 
said, gladly, and' feeling greatly relieved. " If you 
really think my friendship worth having, I am sure 
I owe it to you, and I am proud." 

'^ It is worth having," he said, taking her hand 
and shaking it. ** Your understanding my bungling 
speech so quickly proves it : why, a man would have 
stared, and paused, and misunderstood. This is our 
compact then: friendship true and warm! Do you 
remember that day when you were sketching in 
the Abbey Woods, saying I did not understand 
you? Yes! That hurt me very much: it did, I 
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assure jon. Do you think I am too hard to be 
hart? I do understand you, and I believe you 
understand me ; and that is something in this 
puzzled life, I can assure you. Let us be frank 
ttnd open in our iritercourse. It will give a charm 
to my life, which yOu little understand, EHen: 
I, who have so little experience in friendship^ or 
any tie." 

*' But you and Worthy — ^I thought you were great 
friends?" 

**Yes'; she is very kind, very friendly, very 
partial: I admire her — she £eiscinates me. I feel 
the truest regard for her. Yet, — ^can you under- 
stand? notwithstanding all this, there is something 
lacking. In some things she can% and does not 
sympathise." 

« Yes — I can understand that," was the answer, in 
a. smothered, sad voice. 

^^ Oh, dear ! " he exclaimed — '" there is the gate I 
Ahfeady I It does not rain ; will you— can you turn 
back? Do! The walk has ended so soon, and — 
and— ^I have so much to say. It is such a pleasure — 
such a relief I " She smiled and turned. 

** I wanted to tell you — ^to consult you," he said, 
presently. "That Zanelli — don't start! he is, I hope, 
far away now. But 1 have had some trouble and 
difficulty. He would seek me out, and strange to 

say Ellen! tell mel Have you ever had any 

conununication with him, ^ince — since — that day ? " 
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*^ Never— never I " 

*^He is a scoundrel — ^a villain! JSaw 'could 
Mrs. Harding ever liave been so taken in iiB 
to " 

'^ He taught so very well. He was a star for her 
.parties," £Uen said, with bitter irony. 

" I can't make him out," continued Mr. Yaughan. 
^^ Afier that day, you know, I did not lose /sight of 
iiim. I kept hkn quiet &r some time. He soon had 
lo shift bis quarters, for ugly rumours were afloat 
about him. His poor Httle wife died ; and.he was in 
sundry scrapes, I know : I believed, in fact, that he 
was transported for life. But here he has turned up 
again I And not only that^ but he seems to have 
found out where you were, in some esdraordinaiy 
way. But, pray, don't firigbten yourself," he said, 
kindly, and laying his hand on her arm, in a way 
which with any other person would have been 
disagreeably familiar, but with him was simply 
friendly. '^ Don't distress yourself, EUen, for I have 
managed it." 

^^ Managed what? " she asked. *' What is there to 
manage ? He can't hurt me now ! I have nothiug 
to do with him; though once I was such a silly girl 
astobecharmedbyhisfiingiiig.'' 

''No; he can't hurt you. Except, indeed, by 
propagating falsehoods ; which he would net scruple 
to do. And he Jias the audacity to hint at some 
connection between himself and your family — No, 
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no ; a ' family connection/ he said. I can't make 
it ont^ or understand his motive^ except that he is 
a desperate gamhler and very poor; and^ luckily^ 
this gives me power over him. He is gone now ; I 
trusty never to annoy you again. I would not have 
told you^ but I feared you might be dreading and 
fancying somethings and might come to hear of his 
presence in the neighbourhood, and of his revenge — 
for it was his hand that threw the stone. I saw that 
scowl in the sea of excited faces, and the coward 
chose that opportunity to avenge his own fancied 
wrongs." 

"Do you mean — did he hurt your arm?" she 
exclaimed. *' Why — ^why should he hurt you ? I 
suppose — yes — ^that is it, of course," she added, 
slowly and humbly, as the probable answer suggested 
itself even while she spoke. 

Again she looked up quickly. 

*^ But the money I You must have bribed him, of 
course. That must not fall on you. I can't have 
that!" 

** Why?" he said,.smiling and amused. *^ I dubbed 
myself your sworn knight and champion on that 
memorable day ; and I am bound to fight it out It 
is my privilege; and not too great a one is it, to 
grant to a friend ? . Remember our compact, Ellen ! 
Of course, he owes me a bitter grudge: first for 
having exposed and circumvented him ; now again 
for abusing him roundly, and threatening him with 
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law^ and telling him my mind pretty plainly. Yes, 
directly I. said the word ^ gaol ' the fellow, I saw, 
shrank, and cowered, and ceased to bully, or advance 
his absurd pretensions. I am convinced in my own 
mind, he is conscious of some ofifence against law, 
Tv^hich he dreads being discovered. To see his 
ugly face, how it changed and drooped I — ^afler his 
miserable audacious boasts and assertions, too ! He 
is a mere swindler and a bold adventurer. You 
Tvill leave it to" me, won't you ? Trust me, Ellen ; 
do I Please to shake off all those odious little pre- 
judices, which I know surround me in your mind. 
I have been, I know, a kind of bugbear to you — 
involuntarily on my part; a sort of thorn in your 
side — a cause of annoyance — I know it all! Be 
generous — throw it off, Ellen ! Do me justice, and 
allow me to be the — the friend I wish," 

*^ You are very kind. Indeed, I am grateful," she 
said, as well she could ; for her fears about Zanelli 
had upset her. 

'' Grateful I That tone too ! Well, for the pre- 
sent, be it so. I will accept it: I can't afford to 
cast away even your 'gratitude,' Ellen.. Beggars 
mustn't be choosers, I suppose." He spoke in that 
joking, light, boyish tone so peculiar to himself. 

''Ah, here comes the rain, and turnips will be 
looking up.. Mrs. Wentworth will scold me if you 
get a wetting, so — regretful as I am, delightful as 
this walk has been, I must, as my first act of friend- 
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ahip^ take jon home. Thank joa, once mor»r 
This will be a 'white daj/ » memorable^ day, for 
me. N0W5 don't mind light words and* foolish 
gogsip^ OP the Colonel's wretched jokes. We imdei^^ 
at&nd one another^ and that's enough: we are 
friends." 

She said ^Tes;" and met the questioning and 
amused looks of the home partj with great com* 
posnre; confessing the pleasant lengthened walk 
and talk thej had had^ and maintaining a cool> 
xnmtoyed face^ even beneath Golbnel- Sharpens keenest 
glances and most stinging jokes. The word ^friendf 
pleased and charmed her. She liked Mr. ¥aughan 
after 2II — ^now that the lurking dread of him had: 
vanished^ which rumour and Mrs. Wentworth had 
created ; and was truly interested in him*, and grate^ 
fill to him. Tes^ ^ firiendship " was delightftil ; the 
"very thing she most wished for. Worthy would 
soon see and understand how it was with theoL 
Nothing could be more mistaken than h&C' i&a, 
b^ottien wholly of her own wish. Mr. Yaughan 
looked on hei> — ^EUen— -only as- a younger sister. 
He had a warm^ affectionate heart which needisd- 
quiet^ domestic love and sympathy; That was all! 
Worthy was quite wrongs and would soon see: shec 
was so. Tet those few agitated words^ which burst 
forth unawares I What could they mean?. Perhaps 
he had loyed^ and had been disappointed : perhaps he 
lo7ed some* one eren now.^ If ao, would he consult 
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aiifL confide in her ? He was so op^n^ so dependent 
en others' sympathy^, he would hasdly keep even 
that locked, up to himsdf. He^ would, wish for 
sympathy,, wJiere another would court the most 
complete* reser\re. And very naturally, he came 
to. her. For Mrs; Wentwordi couldi havdly entec 
into, his fervour, even if her own plans and sch^nes^ 
did not interfere.. And as: tO'Letty, Mrs» SCevile I — 
she might listen, but a^ small child would make a 
more genial confidante than this young woman of 
the world — ^the London belle!: 

Tt was extraordinary how relieTod Ellen was, and 
how. immediately she regained the power of enjoy- 
Huant. Mattered by the idea of this new friendships 
and bringing to it all her romance,, her half dormani; 
warmth of heart and her quick, fancy; she. f^t 
as; if some new charm was thrown, on life. She 
no longer sat in judgment on Mr. Yaughan^ os 
fretted, at his youthful ways and exuberance- o£ 
spirits. She laughed too, and entered into all 
the fun and all the gaiety; secretly amused all 
Mrs. Wentworth's evident pleasure^ mingled with, a 
little surprise, at the change she saw and could noil 
quite account for.. 

All went well now. The duty dinners were 
enlivened by the ladies' presence.. The. house: 
lost the look of bachelorhood and state, which^, 
in ^ite of its comfort and luxury, had pervaded 
it on their arriyaL It looked more like a home, andl 
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Mr. Yaughan keenly appreciated this improvement^ 
and rejoiced over the presence of women, daily ; 
this of course drew down various jokes and hints^ 
which^ however, he parried skilfully and gaily. But 
Colonel Sharpe ceased from his coarse allusions^ 
and observed more : for he could not make it out. 
Then he tried what he could do on his own account, 
and for some days he became Ellen's constant attend- 
ant ; entering with warmth and skill into her pursuit 
of sketching. But she always received his advances 
with a cold, formal civility, which he could not break 
through ; so again he left her for what cost him less 
trouble. And Mr. Vaughan, who had been somewhat 
fretful and worried, resumed his good humour ; only 
indulging now and then in a sotto voce, but fervent 
abuse of the ^^ detestable man." 

But the days flowed by, and it was time for 
the party to separate. The Neviles were engaged 
to visit their relations in Scotland. Colonel Sharpe 
had business in town ; though he talked of meeting 
his friends again on the moors. Mr. Yaughan 
himself was called away ; which he said was very 
lucky, or the empty house would surely drive him 
desperate. He rode a good part of the way by 
Mrs. Wentworth's carriage, on their return home, 
teaching Ellen the management of the spirited 
ponies, which it was now her place to drive. He left 
them at a turn of the road, about three miles from 
Blair: he raised his hat, reined in his fidgetty 
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mare^ and shouted "good-bye" again and again. 
Then Mrs. Wentworth heaved a long sigh — of 
pleasure, it seemed, from the placid smile on her 
face. She drew her thick veil close round her ; and 
except to say, ** Pleasant fellow I he ought to have 
been elected: even the idea of it, brightened him 
up. Don't you think he is happier and looking 
better, Lena ? " she kept silence for nearly the rest 
of the way. 

Ellen's attention was entirely devoted to guiding 
her ponies ; but she looked up to catch tl^e shadow 
on the deep Abbey woods, and the gleam on the rest- 
less foaming waves, which were dashing on and off 
the cliffs — an emblem of perpetual warfare, as she 
fancied. And then Mr. Grantley's sermon came 
into her mind; and as they drove up to the door, she 
felt:— "This is home, and here I am to fight — to 
struggle — to live. Home! it is a pleasant word; 
with home, and a friend — two friends, no one need 
be very miserable." 

She threw down the reins and jumped lightly out; 
in the impulse of the moment, she passed her arm 
round Mrs. Wentworth, who stood on the steps, 
speaking to the butler. " Oh, Worthy, ain't you glad 
to come home ? How nice it is 1 and here comes 
poor old Ranger to give us welcome," she added, as 
a noble old bloodhound came slowly from his sunny 
corner, and rubbed his hanging jaws against the 
lady's rich silk with perfect complacency. 
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Yes^, it is home now ; and always, will be to yon,^ 
Lena, my darling. Bat it won't always be Ae onlj 
home^ or the dearest/' and she drew Ellen with Iisc 
to look at her favonrite flowers. 
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CHAPTER XHL 



WHO IS HET? 



EikLRif yisited Wm Legard and Groodj Fleets but 
found the old woman in such a yiciouB> spiteful' mood^ 
that she was glad to make some excuse for cuiling 
short the interview. 

**AyB= — ^be off! I don't Want nobody. Witchy 
indbed! easj* to blacken anj- one^ they senseless 
bodies I But there 's none deserve such names, if 
right was right I tell 'ee, I don't wanfc^ee here : it 
JTist brmgs up- what I don't want to mind. 'Twasn't 
long she had the bright gteeful eye you have 
&IS* minute. You are as like as two pea»: and 
yet you ain't up to her neither : no one ever was I 
And then to see her a corpse — and worse than 
that, for weeks and weeka;- for death in life is 
worse to seethan death itself? And of nights when 
the thoughts come, I seem crazed most;, and becanise 
I sit, and think, and think, I am no better than a 
witch, eh t No matter I nomatterl I'm old. I'll 
soon lie beside her. I dont want none of you« — ^No ! 
not one I Te are all happy and rich, and I hate ye 
all— dll'» 
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Incoherent mutterings such as these seemed to 
follow Ellen^ as she ran towards the sea. Shocked 
as she was, Ellen longed yerj much to be able to 
understand Goody's allusion. " Worthy" had never 
fulfilled her promise of telling her of those old times 
of her mother's and aunt's girlhood They -were to 
be alone this evening: after that there -would be 
company ; so on this very nighty she resolved vrhen 
they were" cosy" in the drawing room^ or better 
still in the dressing-room5 she would coax Mrs. 
Wentworth to tell her tale. Ellen returned to be 
very busy^ arranging her drawing things and settling 
new pictures. First and foremost she must make 
a day for completing the Abbey sketch. The teasing 
Colopel Sharpe had done her one service^ in at 
once pointing out in what respect her first drawing 
of this had failed. She had felt that it was not 
right, but vainly sought how and where ; now she 
should begin again, and it was to be her very best 
picture. 

These thoughts were disturbed as she reached 
the house, by seeing Watkins, Mrs. Wentworth's own 
maid, evidently waiting for her arrival, and with a 
troubled face. 

** If you please, miss, Mrs. Wentworth wishes to 
see you directly. You will please to be very quiet, 
for she has been very bad : very bad, indeed 1" 

"lU? How? When? What caused it ? " 

*^ That 's more than I can say exactly ; but in my 
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opinion 'twas all of seeing a man — a foreigner, who 
-v^as here about some concert business, asking my 
lady's patronage about something. It will never do : 
I know quite well, this here sort of way of going on 
will bring her to the grave ! Mrs. Wentworth has 
nerves, Miss Raymond ; more than her share, and 
can't get on in this dismal place, no way at all. Ever 
since she came back here, I knew how it would 
be ! And just to see how well she was in Italy— oh, 
dearl" 

Ellen found her friend leaning back in her chair, 
very pallid and trembling. Her eyes were closed ; 

ft 

and as Ellen came in with noiseless steps she did 
not hear her, but started and looked up somewhat 
wildly, as she felt the light touch of her hand. 

"Ellen! Ellen! — ^where have you been all this 
time ? Ah ! take me away, my dear 1 I must go ! — I 
shall die if I remain in this ill fated place. Let us 
go away at once ! Why, Ellen ! he is alive ! — Alive, 
and here! Good God! he was even now speaking to 
me, face to face ! He must have known me ; though 
he did not betray himself in any way, but had the 
consummate art and audacity to talk of concerts 
and parties! And — and — oh, Ellen, it is strangely 
dreadful, — he asked me to have him here, — in my 
own house, — to sing to a party ! There was a 
whizzing in my ear, my knees knocked together, 
and I shook so! — Oh Ellen! Ellen! save me! I 
don't know what I said — what I did ! He is alive 
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and here I and I — I — ^believed him— dead and buried 
loDg aga But he is alive, and here I" 

«^Who? Whatisit? Oh, Wo(rthj,^hHtcanyoii 
mean?'' exclaimed Ellen, in distresB. **Who iias 
been here to disturb yon, and make you £o .ill ?^' 

*^ Who ? — ^Who ? ^ Then lowering lier voice 

to a hollow wUsper, she added, *^ Who can there 
be to distorb me now — save him? j^nro Yilam 
— ^the Count Yes 1 it was himself J — ^Didn't some- 
thing thrill through me that night at Colminster ? '^ 
(she shivered as she s|Kike). *^ I said I recognised 
the face ; but little, little guessing the truth, evefii 
then I For he is changed ; much altered-^ancl no 
wonder! So am I. It is years ^nd years ago! 
What can he mean by coming here again to sing? 
He must be brave or reckless to venture here.'* 

^ What do you mean? I can't understand ! It 
is all mystery! Is it the .man wlio sang so well? — 
What can you know. Worthy, of him — of Zanelli ? " 

^^ Nothing at all. But the man who sang, Lena, 
that night : the tenor who was so clapped.! — ^Surely 
you remember ? " 

** Exactly .! It was Zanelli — ^my — ►my — ^Mrs. Hard- 
ing's singing master," said Ellen, with a paiuM colour 
spreading over her &oe. 

'^ Child I you are talking of one thing and I of an- 
other.. That man wiffi, or pretended to be, ArtnrellL 
But, Ellen, I know him — and his real name is ^ Artnro 
Yilani : ' I have reason to know^ fi>r he /manded poor 
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Xlllen Bajmond, your own mother's sister I How- 
dared he come here ! Fool that I was^ not to have 
the courage to say I knew him and tlnreaten hun with 
Justice ! But, oh dear ! I am^in his powerl Whatt 
does he want ? What is his aim ? '* 

*' Worthy I are you dreaming— or is this Bober 
truth ? " Ellen quietly said, now deadly pale. ^^ Tou 
say he is my aunt'B husband! This singer,-this 
Arturo Zanelli, or whatever his real name is ? Tell 
me 1 I must, I have a Tight to know all. Tell me I 
— ^what has he done — that you speak of justice? 
Mr. Vaughan, too ? ^ 

'"Vaughan! wliat has he to do with it, Ellen ?|'' 
she returned, eagerly, as if frightened. " Child — that 
. man is a vill^anlL-" 

" Yes ; I know it," ^Uen said, qtdetly, and with a 
heavy sigh. 

*^ He is more I He is a .... " 
« What did he do. Worthy ? " 
*^Do! — Did I say he did anything? Only — 
for a Count — a gentleman, to be here as a public 
singer, when we believed him to be dead! Well, 
it is strange — very odd I " And Mrs. Wentworth 
laughed in an hysterical manner. " Is he gone, do 
you think? Is he luiting about the place ? Send 
the men to search, and bid them lock the doors and 
admit no one — no one,^ she whispered eagerly. Then 
7[nresently she began again talking incoherently and 
wildly. •^He married her — oh, yes, Imt aU ber 
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beauty faded — ^and she died I Yes ; she didn't trouble 
her * Count' long ! — Died I — and she was buried in the 
night Plumes^ and tolling bells^ and — and an oath ! 
That 's it, Ellen — ^that is what is killing me — ^killing 
me! I can't — I dare not, for ever and ever, tell 
any one I He has the same dark sinister scowl as 
then. And he is turned singer ! Ellen Raymond's 
husband, a public singer ! Well, tell the servants I 
am ^ not at home ' to any one. Call Watty, my dear. 
— Leave me, Ellen 1 leave me I I am dizzy, cold, 
and iU." 

Ellen summoned Watkins, who looked cross and 
angry, and muttered about people's exciting her lady, 
and young folks always doing mischief. Bi^t Ellen 
was too much concerned at her friend's evident illness 
to heed all these side raps at herself. 

When, after some time, Mrs. Wentworth grew 
composed, and the pain in her head lessened, Ellen 
yielded to Watkins' desire and left her. But it was 
solitary and dull in those large rooms below, and 
out of doors she dared not venture. She had an idea 
which she could not drive away : that some one still 
lurked about tBe house or the grounds. What a 
strange tale it was that Mrs. Wentworth's broken 
words pointed to. Could it indeed be that this very 
man, whose wonderful p6wer of voice and subtle 
flattery had fascinated her in her young days — could 
it be that he was all the time a near connection: 
her own unfortunate aunt's husband? Had she, the 
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aunt— ever loved him^ or had it been a mere passing 
intoxication wliich^ like her own, changed into horror 
and loathing ? Had no one been near to step in and 
save that " Ellen Raymond " as she herself had been 
saved? And then her thoughts went to the friend ia 
need, who had dared so much out of pure chivalric, 
manly care for a woman, for a young girl — a stranger. 
But oh! that she could hear the plain and con- 
nected history ! Burning words had been dropped at 
times from her father, from Goody Fleet, and from 
Mrs. Wentworth. There was some family curse — 
some solemn mystery : was it all played out ? Did not 
the sins of the fathers — the sins, and perhaps the 
sorrows, come down to the children ? It was well 
that such a train of thought should be disturbed, and 
Ellen raised a very pale and troubled face as the 
door opened, and the servant anounced Mr. Yaughan ; 
not without a half-spoken excuse, and that he 
supposed his mistress did not include this gentle- 
man in her sweeping order to " let in no one." 

Watkins had before told her that Mrs. Went- 
worth had fallen into an uneasy dose^ and they had 
discussed the propriety of sending for a medical man. 
It was altogether with a feeling of relief that she 
welcomed Mr. Vaughan. , She hastily told him of 
her friend's illness, and then observed that he was 
tmusually grave, if not depressed. He said he 
expected to find some distress, for he had met one 
who had been at the house,^ 

VOL. n. N 
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''ZaneUi?" asked EUen. 

**Yes« You did not see him, I hope? The 
rascal ! I only wish — — However, all he needs is 
money; money, and a sneaking, greedy desire for 
revenge. He thought he should do as he liked 
with Mrs. Wentworth. He is quite ^up' ia the 
history of the neighbourhood, I see, and doubtless 
he laid a deep plan. He preferred maintaining 
his incognito, if he could. He might introduce 
himself in a very different fiEishion, he hinted — 
but, forsooth I his love of honest independence made 
him prefer trying to get on by his own profession 
rather than press any claims I Humbug ! He had 
the grace to start on seeing me. I turn up too often 
on his path, it seems ; and he lays up a deep grudge 
against me. No ; don't be afraid, there is no talk 
of daggers or pistols— only £ 8, d. I have him now, 
and he knows what depends on his proved absence. 
He won't come again in a hurry, unless he is a 
greater fool than I take him to be. Now, — ^is Mrs. 
Wentworth really ill? Would it be any gain for 
her to know that I have seen him, and what has 
passed?" 

*' Yes ; when she awakes, I will go and ask her,** 
said Ellen. 

"And I will see about my horse: I fear he 
took up a nail to-day. I must beg the favour of 
Simeon's opinion. I shall not be long ; " and he 
left, whistling ; but the sound echoed sadly through 
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the large hall, and the room looked doubly disnlal 
when he was gone. 

Mrs. Wentworth declared herself better^ and 
insisted on seeing Mr. Yaughan in her own sitting- 
room. They had a long interview, and he said' 
as he wished Ellen good-bye— 

''Take care of her; she is i^ch excited. Don't 
get upon old days. Read or talk to her about 
something else." 

''Yes; but oh, Mr. Vaughan, do you know — 
has she told you anything? Do you know aU 
about it?" 

"Indeed, nofliing," he said, returning from the 
door again, and approaching her, " except that this, 
man — Mrs. Harding's singing master, public singer, 
gambling rascal — ^has been in some strange way, 
long ago, connected with your family. She ha^ 
told me nothing more. It was I who had to reason, 
and to explain what I had done." 

Ellen made no answer, but absently turned the 
leaves of a book on the table. Mr. Yaughan again 
said good-bye, but still he lingered, holding ^%er 
hand and then shaking it warmly. ^ 

"You won't forget: you are to apply to me, 
if there is anything I can do. How lonely for you 
this evening," he added, looking doubtfully round 
the room, and then again at her, with a quick light 
in his eye and a word on his lip. But before he 
had time to pronounce it, she said — 
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** No ; besides I shall sit with Worthy. She is 
sure to need me. I don't much care now — ^now 
that I know he is gone again. Thanks to you." 

A bell sounded: she said it was Mrs. Wentworth's. 
Then he dropped her hand and went 

She did spend some time with her friend in 
her dressing-room, and read to her. But she was 
early dismissed, and before seeking her bed she 
settled that she would pay an early visit next morn- 
ing to the sea, taking her luncheon and portfolio. 
If Goody should be in an amiable mood, perhaps 
from her she might coax some history of all she 
so wanted to know. At all events the fresh waves 
would disperse the trouble, and she could draw, 
or read, or dream, just as it happened, and be 
ready for Mrs. Wentworth when she left her 
room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE PASSING BELL. 



It was not a bright morning. The sun battled 
among the heavy curtains of mist and yapour which 
clung very near to earth. It was still heavy and 
somewhat close. The foaming waves and the deli- 
cious sea scent would, Ellen thought, be doubly 
acceptable; and she walked fast up the steep and 
narrow lane, pausing now and then to pull down a 
wreath of honeysuckle, or to admire the early and 
imsullied delicate beauty and almond scent of the 
ground-loving pale convolvulus. It was very still; a 
sound of voices in a field broke the silence once, 
and there was a faint tinkle from a sheep bell, while 
a hushed, continuous rush told of the neighbourhood 
of the sea. All at once another sound fell, with 
startling force — deep, ringing, solemn ! It was the 
Ashby Gross church bell; it was the announcement of 
Death. Hark! Ellen counted, and knew it was for a 
woman. Then there was a pause, and she tried to 
count the strokes which again boomed forth at slow 
intervals. The number would tally with the person's 
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age. Such was the village custom. But before she 
had counted forty a party of three villagers, two 
women and a man, came up the lane, overtook her^ 
then stopped and greeted her. 

" A dull morning, miss." 

« Who is dead ?'* Ellen asked. 

"Ye don't know, then? I reckoned ye were just 
bound for the place, knowing as how the poor old 
soul was one of the household long ago! 'Tis 
Groody's death knell that is sounding! Some said, 
she should n't have no bell and nothing ; but Rob is 
a kind soul, and you see he knowed her when she 
was young. And after all, folks don't know : may 
be Goody wasn't so bad as she seemed." 

" Goody Fleet? It is very sudden then. I saw her 
yesterday myself," said Ellen, feeling rather shocked. 

** Yes, ma'am," said the elder woman, leaving her 
companions, who walked on. ^"Twas awsome 
sudden. Goody was well as you or I be, only 
yesterday. My maid went to her on an errand, 
and comed back full of how the poor old soul was 
busy w;ashing up her clothes. Never no help would 
she take I And Goody gived her a few sharp words. 
For you see her temper was right down soured ; and 
that's how such stories has got about Not that I 
ever took any notice of them I My mother — iihe 's 
gone before to the cottage to lay her out — ^my mother 
and her were neighbours as bits of girls, and she 
kevw would swallow such rubbish. But Goody had 
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ner troubles back along, and didn't care for company 
or pleasant talk — and she would just laugh, and lay 
oat for all they said of her." 

« But how did she was she ill at all?" Ellen 

interrupted* 

*^ Not to say ill, miss. I heard say — indeed little 
Matty Simpson was there at the time — ^that towards 
afternoon, a gentleman was climbing and poking 
about the churchyard, and then down the cliff steps 
to the beach. Jack White saw him, and said he was 
a stranger chap — most likely out of foreign parts 
— one of the travelling men that come about of a 
time, with hair on his lips. And so, as Matty says, 
he comed up the back way to the cottage, and just 
gived a jump over the low wall there, and she saw 
him ; and then the girl says, he gived a sharp look 
all around like, and seemed tired, and pushed back 
his hat, and spoke up to Matty pleasant enough, she 
says. Says he, ^ Little maiden, will you please to 
inform me who lives here now ? ' So Matty minded 
her manners, and up and spoke, and said, ^ Goody 
Fleet, sir.* *Aye,' says he, * indeed ! ' And then 
fixxn that he walks quick and hasty like, round to 
the very back door where Goody was bending over 
her wash tub, and he makes a low bow, and bids her 
good-morning, with a smile on his face ; and Matty 
says, when the old woman looked up, she gived one 
great cry, and let fall her things in the dirt, and 
looked like death itsel£ Then, the girl says, he just 
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stepped forward and lays liis hand on Goody^ and 
speaks to her in a soft way like^ and looks Into her 
face the while ; upon which, up Goody jumps like 
mad-a-shaking aU over, and wringing her hands 
and moaning. Then she holds up her fist and bids 
him away — says she, ' Is the dead to come in that 
fashion to terrify me?' And so then Matty says, 
she just fell down of a lump ; overcome, as you may 
say. And when Matty tried to come to the fore and 
help her up, he just bid her go away for water, and 
he takes and puts his arm round the old body 
and lifts her up, and speaks. And Matty says, aftier 
Goody stared at him for a bit, she seemed to come 
round ; and when Matty come back with a cup of 
spring water, she found them at high words, and he 
telling and telling, and swinging his arms as they 
foreign men do ; and Goody, she was all up, and her 
face in a great passion, and Matty stood back out of 
sight, afeard you see; and at last he went off, 
shaking his fist and looking angry, for all he smiled 
and even made a bow. Then Goody began to cry 
and shake her hands, and talk of the Mead' and 
' murder ; ' and so the girl got terrified, and she 
ran back along to the village, and called up my 
mother. Granny French, as they call her; and when 
those two get back to the cottage (for mother can't 
move so fast as a young woman, not that she is 
infirm for her years) they found poor old Goody 
lying along all of a heap, and her eyes rolling, and 
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her face black. Word had gone about that some- 
thing was wrong, and soon two women of the vniage 
was there, and I followed; and sure, but 'twas just 
awfiill We took her back to her bed, but she 
couldn't rest there. Up she was, and trying to get 
out to door, and talking about Madam Wentworth ; 
then she failed down again, and the foam was on her 
lips ; and she just lay back on my mother's arm and 
gave a long sigh, and said, ' My dear I My dear I 
1 'm coming — and where you be, there '11 1 be too.* 
That was all the words she said, but once, ' Ellen,* 
and then, 'the Countess;' and my mother being a 
godly woman, she repeated the Lord's Prayer ; for 
though we had sent for the minister there was no 
time, we saw, and before the last words had come. 
Goody was a corpse. Well and well, strange things 
they say about the place. But I was there, and saw 
none of them; and for aught I know Goody is gone 
to Heaven as well as others: and, sure, her poor 
old face looked quite happy and resting. Do you 
believe she was a witch, miss ? " Then as Ellen did 
not answer, she went on — "But I must go, for I 
promised to help yonder. ' May be — would you not 
like to see the corpse, miss ? Goody wasn't to say 
a well-looking woman in her old age, though they 
tell of her being a likely lass in her day. But her 
face is decent and composed enough now, poor soul. 
Witch, indeed 1 Idle nonsense I " 
Ellen declined visiting the cottage, nor did she 
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even proceed to the beach. Another confirmation of 
mjsterj, and one less chance of her ever knowing 
its meaning ! 

That this '^ stranger man^ with hair on his lip, 
and a soft yoice," was Zanelli, she conld not doabt. 
Zanelli, that dark, mysterious man, around whom 
her schooldays' feuicy and vanity had altogether 
woven a romance I Those singing less<ms, in which 
with skilfiil craft he had insinuated portions of his 
tale — ^hinting at former greatness, political troubles, 
and the obligation of descending to turn his natural ' 
gift of song to a means of livelihood. And how he 
sang! making that the medium of expression for 
what he dared not say in plain words — ^rousing and 
exciting all that was in the young girl's heart, till 
she trembled beneath the spell he threw over her* It 
was like the terrible fascination of the snake and 
the bird-victim. And what is there like music to 
charm and excite? All this was like some, not 
unpleasant, but wild dream, strange and undefined, 
but leaving an indelible impression. The awaken- 
ing was rude, for when the mask once fell, and the 
voice which had charmed was no longer heard, a 
sensation of horror and loathing followed. Dark, 
evil looks, words which now bore another meanings 
and at which her whole soul revolted, chased away 
the echo of those thrilling notes. It was with shame 
and sorrow, and with a shudder, that she ever 
remembered all that time. It even had its effect 
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on her feelings towards Mr. Yaughan once. She 
could not throw off the association which connected 
him with what she would fain forget and blot out. 
At last^ when she had believed it buried^ and had 
learned to separate Mr. Yanghan of the present 
firom the Mr. Manners of the past^ — just as she was 
secure, and dared to look about with assured safety 
and comfort, this dark figure again crosses her path : 
and she knows that he is no dream shadow, but 
a living realitj, whose life is intermixed with her 
own — evidently an actor in some family tragedy, 
one in that group composed of her own people, 
her father and mother, her aunt and her friend. It 
was hardly to be wondered at, if such thoughts 
overpowered her, and that sadly and timidly, under 
pressure of great fear, she slowly returned to Blair. 
Blair ! that sunny home of luxury and ease, her 
place of refuge. But trouble had found her out 
even here ! 

Mrs. Wentworth was very unwell — depressed and 
fatigued. She was not surprised at hearing of 
Goody's death, or of the visit which had caused 
it. She gave languid orders that the funeral should 
be cared for, and made no answer when she was told 
tibo verdict of the coroner's iaquest — ^^ Death from 
apoplexy." She desired that the body should 
lie as near as could be to the Raymond vault — 
saying Aat Goody had been a faithful servant to them. 

Nothing would rouse her. In vain Ellen and 
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Mr. Vaughan tried to interest her in passing 
events : she refused to leave her own morning room^ 
and Watkins grew wrathfol and aggravating in 
proportion as she was really anxious. 

This went on for a few weeks ; it was a trying 
time^ and Ellen looked thin and care-worn» She 
did not like to go beyond the grounds, and could 
not force herself to draw or read. Stories were 
afloat in the village of a ghost— or rather two — at 
the cottage; and it was a£Brmed that if Goody's 
grave was opened, it would be found empty. 

The dreary monotony of these days was broken 
one morning by a letter from Miss Moore, an- 
nouncing her engagement to Cecil Mortimer. There 
was also a paragraph in it which gave Ellen serious 
uneasiness. " We hear that Alick Hay has com- 
pletely charmed Mrs. Harding, and that her doors 
are ever open to him. She has been giving a series 
of Soiriea Musicales^ and a friend tells me that 
among many handsome girls, one Miss Raymond 
was undoubtedly the belle. My informant proceeds 
to say, that rumour assigns the attraction of Mrs. 
Harding's daughter, as the reason for Mr. Hay's 
frequent visits, and that all his leisure evenings are 
spent in that drawing-room. Don't grieve over this 
faithless desertion, Ellen." 

" Mischief 1 it will end in wrong, I am very 
sure," Ellen said to herself. ** Oh, Hetty, what can 
restrain you I " 
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Another sentence pleased her. ^' I can't tell you 

how kmdly I have been welcomed into the family; 

your dear little sister's tearful smile was perhaps 

the most precious^ next to his mother's. Ellen^ you 

must and shall learn to do justice to them all! 

Beneath the faults, there is much sterling good. 

Grranville has written a truly brotherly letter to 

me. I showed it to my own brother, who smiled 

in his grave • fashion, and remarked, '^He is one 

whose approbation is worth having." Nothing 

can be kinder than Cecil. Such a good son 

and brother must surely make a good husband. 

He won't either turn them out of the old mansion, 

or take me to play a perplexed and secondary part, 

as he says, among them. So we are to have that 

small but cheerful cottage at the end of the street, 

from which a door can easily be broken leading 

into the Bank garden; for the two gardens run 

towards each other and meet at the bottom. Do 

you remember it ? " 

There was so much quiet cheerful hope and such 
frank happiness in this letter, that it roused Ellen 
up a little, and she wrote a warm answer, from her 
heart When this was done, a slight feeling of 
sadness again crept over her. There was a contrast 
between her own lot and that of her friend, which 
struck home. 

It was settled, after many dii&culties, that Mrs. 
Wentworth should leave home for a time. A trip 
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to Wales Was proposed^ and hailed by EUen witb no 
litde pleasnre. Her one drawback was the leaving 
Mrs. Legard^ whose sufferings had much increased, 
and who reckoned so mnch on eyery visit Ellen 
conld give her* These visits were fast becoming 
one of Ellen's chief pleasures ; but in even this there 
was a drawback, for Mrs. Wentworth would suffer 
no rival. Her jealous affection was easily alarmed: 
and nothing but the most exclusive preference satisfied 
her. *'I must be first or nothing,'' she often said; 
and Ellen smiled, and could answer truly, ''You 
are first I" Perhaps this very thorn which grew 
beside her dearest joy was good for her. Her love 
for Mrs. Wentworth became more and more unselfish. 
It brought heavy duties, and these Ellen tried her 
best meekly and patiently to accept, with the con- 
sciousness that she had thrown up nearer ties for this 
romantic passion of friendship: it had been a seduc- 
tive dream to her, into which she could pass irom 
her daily trials ; now it was a reality, and hers was 
nbt a spirit to fall back at the first touch of difficulty 
and pain: rather it roused her and brought out her 
best feelings. She was learning to tiiink of Mrs. 
Wentworth, as one needing her ; one to be cherished 
and watched ; one for whom she might be even called 
<Hi to suffer. Very patiently, therefore, did Ellen 
take all the fretful speeches which were called up 
by her expression of interest for any one else — any 
one but Mr. Yaughan. !For Ellen to praise him. 
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was Mrs. Wentworth's best delight ; and under cover 
of the agreed friendship^ this was now not difficult. 
But in her heart she wondered at Mrs. Wentworth 
being satisfied with such entirely &ank and unembar- 
rassed praise^ such open and unscrupulous ^^ talking 
him over.'' 



When the cottage in which Goody Fleet had lived 
and died^ came to be repaired and painted (which 
Farmer Lewis did in the rather vain hope of finding 
a tenant), in some ricketty comer cupboard, with 
various hoards of old china, faded ribbons, and so 
on, a soiled, sealed packet was discovered, directed in 
a stifip, large handwriting to ^^ Madam Wentworth's 



care." 



Mrs. Wentworth opened it with trembling hands — 
for she was sadly weak and unnerved — ^and found 
therein a parcel of very dirty bank-notes and some 
sovereigns, carefully enveloped in, — ^first, a piece of 
cloth, and then some paper, so that they could not be 
felt outside. There was a piece of writing, too. 

*'I, Joan Fleet, widow, leave all this *hush 
money ' to be given at my death to the present 
living Ellen Raymond, daughter to Gerald and 
Bertha Raymond of the Abbey." 

It was signed Joan Fleet ; but it was not witnessed 
or attested, and therefore in law valueless. 

** * Hush money I ' " exclaimed Ellen ; ** what does 
she mean? And how did the poor old woman 
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manage to save such a sum^ when over and over 
agdn she has told me -of the scanty parish pay she 
received?** 

"Oh, Goody was cared for!" Mrs. Wentworth 
remarked ; " she was an old servant, you rememher, 
and your father, as the head of the family and 
then owner of the Ahbey, made her an ample 
allowance." 
^ "But why does she say * hush money'? ** 

"Who can tell? A whim. It is all nonsense. 
Of course, Ellen, you won't take it ?" And Mrs. 
Wentworth laughed nervously, and the hectic flush 
had again spread on her face. 

Ultimately Goody's savings were given up for 
the maintenance of the only relation she had — a 
distant cousin — a poor, helpless idiot, heretofore 
kept by the parish entirely. 

And now the subject of Goody's death, her will, 
the stranger's visit, and all the ghost rumours 
passed away from Blair House, and the proposed 
journey was discussed, and " packing up " occupied 
both Ellen and Watkins. Yet that word "hush 
money" would return and worry her I It was a 
strange expression for Goody to use — a strange 
name for the pension so naturally and rightly given 
to an old retainer ! 

Somewhat heated and tired, and vexed with the 
continual reiteration of one idea, or one set of words 
in her ear, Ellen gladly heard that Mrs. Wentworth 
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had retired to her own room^ in order to rest for 
the morrow's early journey. She begged that Miss 
Raymond would take a drive or walk out^ and sent 
her " Good night " by Watkins, not wishing to be 
disturbed again. 

^^Yes; I will have the pony-gig, if John can 
attend me/' said Ellen; as she looked out on a 
lovely evening, and reckoned on a nice long visit 
to Mrs. Legard, staying as ^late as she dared on 
Mrs. Legard's accoimt. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Gbeat repose reigned over everything at ihe QakcL 
As the wheels grated over the well rolled gravel path^ 
Ellen had a feeling that she ought to stop. It was 
as if sleep reigned there^ and that even this slight 
noise would disturb. All day it had been hot. A 
slight thunder shower towards the afternoon had 
refreshed the atmosphere^ and now the lengthening 
shadows stole over the rain-sprinkled lawn^ and 
subdued the extreme brightness produced by the 
circular mound which enclosed the entrance drive, 
and was thick set with geraniums, calceolarias, 
nemophyllas, verbenas, and other gay blossoms ; the 
carriage road being centred by a fine specimen of 
arbutus in a round setting of grass. Scrupulous 
care, dainty neatness pervaded everything, from 
the garden to the house ; although its mistress had 
no eyes to detect a fault Flowers she had always 
loved, and she loved their fragrance still, and 
touched them with her pale, delicate fingers, when 
the scent did not at once proclaim their name. 
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A respectable bat taciturn man appeared as the 
carriage drew iip^ and iB&rmed Ellen diat bis 
mtstreas was expectxi^ her, and in the drawing-room. 
The windows opened on to the lawn, which was not 
broken up bj flower-beds, but lay in its mossy soft- 
ness, sweeping upwards to the west with a gradual 
xifle till it met iikQ OTerHbfl.Tiging branches of a short 
ETenue of beeches. Their long shadows were now 
thrown &r across the ^»ss, while bright rays gleamed 
beneath the branches, quivering on the shining 
leaves and smooth bstrk, and taming a small green- 
iionse into the semblance of flashiiig jewels. Perhaps 
no tree yields such a beautifid return to the sunshine 
as Ae beech, with its sweeping, but fiat foliage I An 
dd, rough dog lay basking in the last ray of sunshine 
(m a crimson mat, and some exquisitely tinted birds 
from Australia, in native language, '^Budgeree Gars,** 
kept up a gentle twittering — ^the only sound, except 
the tick from the timepiece. It was all in ke^mg. 

The somewhat stifi* and formal arrangement of 
iteroom, told of no occupation, no work, no moving 
Jiere and there of the comfortable chairs; for the 
only inhabitant was a auffering woman — blind and 
confined to the couch, which was now wheeled 
forward so as to catch every breath of the pleasant 
air. She was surrounded by flowers. Elower-stands^ 
jising tier above tier, and bouquets in vAses, in every 
available spot. Pecqple wondered how she could 
bear snch strengdi of perfiome, and pronounced it 
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unhealthy^ but Mrs. Legard considered them as 
something like the breath of life : there could not 
be too many^ and only plants with a scent were cared 
for. There she lay, as she had lain for some years 
now, — ^a mere shadow, worn and pale and fragile, 
her hands folded across her bosom, but her head 
slightly raised and turned, so as to catch the smallest 
sound ; and when Ellen greeted her, there was a flush 
of intense life and pleasure in the face, though the 
eyes were closed for ever. 

*^ So you are going away I it will be good for 
you. I have observed that your spirits have been 
below their usual level," was her greeting. 

/^ There has been much annoyance lately. Mrs. 
Wentworth is fairly ill, and wants a change very 
sadly. I used to think that when once at Blair, 
I should never be much troubled again." 
*' That was a very young idea." 
** Yes ; a very false one. I know my life is meant 
to be a troubled one." 

*^ You must not cherish that idea. And ' troubles ' 
have two sides. One learns to fit in to whatever is 
sent, in time. Resignation and peace come at last, 
even in this world." 

*' It seems utterly unattainable I At least, where 
«very step in life has been a mistake. I am so very, 
very different from you, that you can't judge of me I 
To see you, so suffering, so lonely in your life, and 
yet with so keen and warm an interest for others, I 
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can scarcely understaiid it ! Had I been you^ what 
a sour^ cross^ misanthropical wretch I should have 
been! It seems to me that affliction and trouble 
are no use to me. I know this is not orthodox — ^not 
what people say about trouble teaching one^ &c. 
I feel it to be so much easier to be good when I 
am happy!" 

"Whom God loves He chastens,** said Mjrs. 
Legard, quietly. "Ellen I I am something of a 
fortune-teller in my way. Yours may not be an 
easy life; but there are some persons for whom, 
experience is in the end a gain. Where there is 
courage to live and learn, it must be so. I foresee 
for you — strife and victory." 

** It needs but little gift of prevision to prophesy 
strife, I fear': that is, if the future is to be judged by 
the past," said Ellen ; and there was a slight though 
suppressed tone of bitterness, which did not escape 
Mrs. Legard's quick perception of voice. She 
paused an instant, and then held .out her hand 
towards Ellen. 

** May I go on ? You won't mind my fancies about 
you? But, Ellen, small trials prepare the way for 
greater ones, and ^ 

** Do you mean that for consolation ? " interrupted 
Ellen, smiling.. " It seems to me that sufficient to 
the day is the evil thereof; and if I was to set about 
thinking each present trial (by the way, what 
is a small trial?) is to be followed by one deeper 
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and harder, I slioald not hxve nmch courage 
left." 

''By small, I mean * petty/ Gttk, msignificaDit 
jars and worries, wIiiclL have no eoanterbalanciDg 
comfort in the reflection that they are HeaTen-seni 
— ^trials which do not so directly lead one up firom the 
instrument to a higher hand. In such grievances^ 
We are apt to be choked with earthly dust, and can't 
breathe fi'eely. Whereas, some other trials force one 
out of self, and arouse all that is noblest aind best. 
But he who roles well in one thing will be made 
ruler of great things. Periiaps yocir past fife has 
been a gradual traimng and teaching tor some great 
ordeal. Don't you feel that you are not made to 
'creep through a dead lerel? Ellen! are you not 
eonscious of strength — ^latent power? You w£i aoi 
&il. You wiB conquer. Think of the end, Efiezr — 
the end I " 

« I wish! did always. I wish I had you to turn to! 
Your Tiew ennobles life; it widens Ae narrowest 
the most common-place position: if it could be 
realised f Bat, ohF bow Kttle you know me I or 
how bad I am — how I have Mted ! In those v«y 
proofs — domestic trials — I have been webbed aod 
feund utterly wantKngf Indeed, indee<^ I am not fit 
fer any trials; and i^ould they come — G>ed help 
me I" 

"Hewfll, my dear. That «py-«ice wrung out rf 
your heart in earnest wifl bring you eveyythin^. 



Ellen. There will come an hffoir whan any amomit 
ci snffaring will appear li^t, so thai it onlj causes 
Iboae wovds to be engrayen on joior souL We are 
brought by strange paths^ Httle perceiving to whal 
«ach al^ is leadsog us. f My grace ia sufficient.' 
Think you^ that is fo be learnt nndbr a whole life 
of trial? And when learnt, — whatwoicdal Ellen, 
lenLembeKT them always 1" 

They were boih silait for som& time; EUesi 
pressed the small, thin fingers she held to her lips, 
when in a whisper Mrs. Legard said, ** Yoa will 
zeeall these talks — I ami sure yoa wxtl." 

" Yes. What a gain they have beMi to me I ** 

^ And to me I Thank yoo, £llen„ for all your 
visits I You will like to remcanbec what pleasure, 
what comfort yoin gave." 

But a sob she could not control — ^for her friend's 
tone went straight to Ellen's heart with znoumful 
forebodings stepped £arthar words*. When next 
Mrs. Lcg^urd spoke, it was in & diffex^it and lights 
tQoe^ though the coflmmniffist aulgecta took with her 
an earnest Golourii^ 

^ Yoo did not attend the ekcticm baU after all^ did 
yoB^EUeiL?'' 

^Sa (hut meaohex was beaten. We had no 
hearl to see aU the cauE^ aiid purple dresses* Yet 
it woaM have been great fian^ and I widied to go." 

'^I was so very aony for Mr* Yai^haa's defiaat 
I am warmly interested in aU I hear of him." 
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" Who speaks of him to you? ** 

"The Darners — mj constant visitors — ^and Sir 
Frederic de Lisle. He is very much at Blair^ is he 
not?** 

" Constantly I He is Mrs. Wentworth's particular 
friend^ and a friend of mine too.** 

"A friend?'' 

" Certainly. Why, I have known him since I was 
at school with his niece. We are friends, Mrs. Legard ; 
though I see what you are aiming at — ^you naughty 
woman I I don't like that incredulous laugh, either," 
she went on. " Don't you believe me ? Mr. Vaughan 
and I are friends — ^good yet only friends." 

*' Well, I dare say you think so. But be careful, 
Ellen. Friendship is all very well; but it is not 
recognised by society between such as you two. The 
world will talk." 

" Let it I I am not afraid ! " 

" I should be very sorry for Mr. Vaughan to meet 
with any blow — any great disappointment now," 
Mrs. Legard said, in her own low, clear, earnest way. 
'^ Forgive me, Ellen, but it has been my lot to see a 
case : to know a life of singular promise ended very 
miserably, from the fact of the man being in down- 
right earnest love, when the lady only felt, as she pro- 
fessed, friendship! Take care, child, that it is clearly 
understood on both sides, that's alL — By the way, 
once, Ellen, you called yourself a coquette ! I did 
not notice it at the time, but the words returned 
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to me since. Tou did not really mean it^ did 
you?" 

** Yes ; I did. Your condemnation of all flirting 
and coquetry in general stung me home^ and I 
informed you of the cap fitting. Ask the Poole 
people'; they will say I am a finished coquette^ a 
desperate flirt" 

'' But not now ? " 

^'No; I think not I was hard pressed^ and it 
was out of temper partly : I shall probably rue it 
through all my life ! It has borne bitter fruit : but 
this is the second time within a' months that I have 
been asked if I am a coquette. Strange ! does 
my voice or anything about my ordinary manner 
tell of it?" 

"No; you are too earnest: it was simply your 

own words. And perhaps, you know, even here, 

in this still retreat, I hear a little gossip, and you 

know — 

< The world, when men and women meet, 
Is rich in 8a|^ remark.' 

Not that I deemed it coquetry," she went on: 
"it is a natural and a probable thing. I own 
I heard it with pleasure — ^I mean, the intimacy 
between you and Mr. Vaughan." 

"Then, I am sorry to destroy that pleasure," 
said Ellen, quickly, " for it is entirely untrue. As I 
said just now, we are friends, and nothing more* 
He and I understand each other j and really I can't 
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kelp what people say* I seem to be fated to be 
the topic of tea-table-talk — a thing I so abominate I 
What can I do, Mi8» L^ard, to avoid it? I did 
dislike Mn YangkaB, asid annoyed Mr& Wentwortfa 
imich by keeping inm si a distance, fill he — he 
asked for myfriend^p; that was at his^aeinnoeL 
And so intimate as he is with Mrs* Weiitworthy 
I can't avoid him, if I wished." 

** Strange I But I see yon can do nothing"; yet be 
very carefol. I can only advise yon to be tme and 
straightforward. Yon are sorely wiser than to ^aaw 
away happiness firom any fpassii]^ fancy or asmoy- 
anee. But it is a snijeet that mnst be left; end 
eannot jndge fer another* I may, however, and 
I do, wonder a little, at your feeling ; and I can't be 
so sure that it is his." 

Now the old dog rose from kis mat^ shook 
himsdlf, and then came to his mistress^ side. She 
played with his ears, and remarked, it most be 
growing dack : Sultan had left his couch, as he 
always did when it was time to shut Ae windows 
and have lights. 

^Yes; it is getting lata The sim is qvife 

goner 

" But there is no huney fiar this once. Yon woitt 
nond the drive on such a night, Elles ? " 
''No; I wiU remain till you are toed." 
^ This visit is to do instead of many; A ilds 
more fat^i» ia not to be named widi the plaaauce; 
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£Qf Ellen, I sliall have it all to go over agaia when 
you are away.** 

^ Wktj don't 70a have some one to stay with you ? 
It n>iist be teiiiUe, such utter solitude." 

^ There is no <aie on whom I have claims that I 
should care to have here always* My good Emma 
reads pleasautly^ and i& very attentive ; and unless 
quite at home with them, I don't like visitors: it 
is best as it is." 

'^ It is a lovely^ clear, starry night," EU^a said, 
some time aft», as she stood by the window ^ drawing 
aside the heavy curtaiiis, while the lamp shed a 
pleasant^ rich glow oh the room. '^ There are 
so many &lUng stars I Do you know that once 
I was afraid of them ? The very first time I 
remember observing them, I was here — I mean 
at the cottage at Ashby Cross, We were in the 
small terrace gardrai, and I saw one shoot quite 
across the sky. My companion^ a big boy he was, 
quite shuddered^ and would go in : he. really could 
not look up again. But I did: I could not help 
il^ though I was quakii^ with fear* Strange I that 
same hey had fought a savage watchrdog that very 
morning; — a dog the jman about the place dared not 
go near. In. most things he showed no £eaf ; nor was 
I a timid child." 

''I can quite understand iL But you dcm't feel 
this dread of shooting stars now ? " 

^' Hot exactly* I always watch tbem^ but I must 
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own to a queer sensation when I do so alone. There 
is a kind of awe about it I " 

** It is not singular to you, or to your friend who 
fought the dog. I remember one evening, when the 
Damers were here, it happened that the sky was Aill 
of electricity, or shooting stars, and they all stood 
on the lawn to see them, and a gentleman — ^a friend 
of Mr. Damer's — mentioned his having just the feel- 
ing you describe. Mr. Darner afterwards brought 
and read to me some graceftil lines he had written 
about it I don't remember them so as to repeat 
them to you, but they were uncommon, very pretty I" 

** Do you know his name ? " 

*'What, the writer? Yes: Mr. Mortimer. I 
believe he is an author. By the way, surely — I 
forgot! But I think they said he was related to 
you?'' 

** Connected through marriage only," Ellen said, 
very quietly. 

** His voice — ^you know, I remark voices peculiarly 
— and his struck me] as something out of the way, 
pleasing. There is just that change — ^that ring in 
it, which answers to the sudden lighting up of a 
countenance. Is he clever ? " 

*' That is not the word at all," said Ellen. 

'* Well, no 1 — I know it cannot be : he is rather 
a thinker. He has opinions and a will of his own, 
but still he is open to influence. Am I right ?" 
Yes. He is for a man of his calibre strangely 
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apt to be led by any practical person. But to 
understand bim, it is needful to know tbe family. 
Tbey are truly members of one body : what 
one is^ all must be. His brother married my 
sister^" she continued^ feeling strangely ready to 
talk on. 

'^ Indeed ! And are these two alike ?" 

''Not at all: quite opposite! Yet, I suppose, 
strangers might say they were. What a strange 
thing that family likeness is ! There it is through 
all modifications and differences of form and char- 
acter. I wonder — ' — ^ she stopped, and then after 
a pause went on : '' Do you believe that the sorrows 
as well as the sins of one generation come down to 
another?" 

''Perhaps so — in some measure! 'But while tracing 
these effects, one must be careful not to forget that 
it rests with oneself to turn even this to good : all 
is ordered for good to him who loves God." 

"Sometimes I have felt as if it was useless to 
struggle — as if a mantle, not of divine gift, but 
of evU, had fallen on me, and that I must be 
bound." 

"Ell^y you must not think so! If there has 
been sin or sorrow, only let it draw you closer for 
protection to God. Even if in life the father's sins 
are allowed to shadow their children's destiny, we 
are not necessarily bound to this world : a hope 
remaiQs." 
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*^ Yes, I know that I It is onlj wkea I am 'in a 
dark mood that ibis idea seizes me." 

*' But'yoa mnst not be the sport of moods. Yoa 
most gainllie art of self-contrdL'* 

''But that is difficult! Not to speak of my 
own case^ with the Mortimers it really does seem 
as if the famHj inherilaiice of finilts comes to 
diem each^ quite as mach as the musacal voice and 
the good ankle they are all so proud of. Often 
it has prov<^ed me to see some pecuUar Mortimer 
attribute peep out^ even — even m the one the most 
unlike to the rest; one who in &ct was more really 
influenced by my own mother : even in him, one 
can*t forget that he is a Mortimer.^ 

*^Yoar brother-in-law, I conclude. And why 
should that be an objection? For my part, I like 
these differences between nations, oonnties, and 
fiunilies." 

^' I don't mean my sister's husband, but the one 
you saw. He was the boy I mentioned as being 
afraid of shooting stars, and in his boyhood he was 
much with us — with mamma.** 

^^ And you like him ? " 

There was a slight, though hardly perceptible 
pause before she answered. 

**I did very much. We were playmates. But 
we have often quarrelled ; and, of late, I have seen 
very little of him : and — ^and — ^you must know, Mrs. 
Legard, that one of my idiosyncrasies is a rooted 
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like to the Mortinien ; and how it is diat kere^ 
in this dear room, so apart £rDm all disagreeahle 
mssociaticms, even by joax side, the snlgect clioiild 
hsfe popped up, I can't tdll It is a subject I 
desiied to leare bdmid me at Poole, and'neirer meet 
again; bat I seem destined to ivitoesB the resurreo- 
tion of tronUe.^ 

She &11 into a fitile thinking £t on this, and Mm. 
IjegKPd, -wiiether from not quite imdentanding cr 
not heanng dbtinctly at the distanoe (for ElUen still 
stood at the window)^ or maj be fiom pain and 
&tig«e, left the silence nnbrokeo. 

Both were roused by Mrs. Legard's maid ooming 
to know if it wasn't getting quite too late for her 
mistress to be up? and prophesying a bad night in 
oooseqnence. 

Then die pony carriage was ordered, and Ell^i 
received a warm fiuewdl, solemn in its earnest 
tenderness. The spangled sky, and the beauty of 
the night scene, helped to recall and impress Mrs. 
Legard's words on her. They were never for- 
gotten. In moments of deepest trial and best joy, 
those inspiring words returned; and that scene — 
the quiet room full of flowers heavy with perftime, 
the sunset, light through the beech boughs and on 
' the lawn, the sleeping dog, and the patient, still 
woman, blind and suffering, but so fiill of peace 
and faith — it remained a vivid picture, ready to be 
recalled at will so long as she lived. 
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Mrs. Legard knew to whom^ and to what manner 
of mind she spoke. She herself had earned experience 
in life's trials^ and knew the inestimable value of a 
word of appreciation and encouragement to an ardent^ 
eager^ though faulty temper. To such^ any trouble 
can be received but cold and unjust misunderstand- 
ing and misjudgment The applause of crowds 
is neither necessary nor cared for ; but sympathy 
from the one or two chosen out, like the dew on 
a withering plant, is longed for. There was One 
who understood this ! — ^and He tried to teach us by 
allowing the precious ointment and the touch of 
hair on His feet 

Many will give you much work and toil and 
deny themselves for you ; but the One thing lacking, 
— true sympathy, where is it? ^gizr Kttle word 
in season shows the harmony of feeling, proves the 
devotion of heart, more than the premeditated acts 
of a whole life. 
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The tour, thanks to fine weather, proved very 
enjoyable. And though it rather cramped the free- 
dom of their movements, Ellen was not one really 
to quarrel with the hindrance occasioned by the 
luxury of travelling in a comfortable carriage with 
their own horses and servants. The golden key 
opened to the best rooms, and the best entertainment 
to be had in Wales, both for man and beast They 
sketched and admired everything. Mrs. Wentworth 
still looked ill, and Watkins still '^ snubbed " Miss 
Raymond, and provokingly declared that nothing 
short of Italy would be any real good, she knew. 

Ellen wondered, thinking it an exception to the 
rule for a servant to prefer a foreign land; but 
Mrs. Wentworth explained the riddle. There was a 
certain master of an hotel in Florence, English born, 
and fast filling his pockets by English travellers, in 
whose house Mrs. Wentworth had been for six 
weeks. He had been very attentive to Watkins — ^in 
fact, they corresponded. But Watkins could not 
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qoite make up her mind to leave the mistress she had 
served so long — and in spite of sunny skies, she 
remained with her. But the suspense and the doubt^ 
as well as the presence of a rival in Ellen's person, 
. served to sour a never especially sweet temper. 
Watkins was divided between love and constancy ; 
and Ellen laughingly agreed to have mercy on her, 
and take all her cross speeches patiently in future. 
But it was too tempting to be resisted ; and once in 
possession of the secret, she now and then had her 
revenge, under cover of curiosity as to which was 
the best inn in Florence. 

The defection, from which even the constant change 
did not relieve Mrs. Wentworth, was at last dis- 
turbed by counter irritation, in the shape of some 
annoying, and as she said aggravating, letters recdived 
at diis time from her cousins. 

With great profession of friendliness and interest 
they contrived to insinuate some stinging stories they 
had heard, from " good authority," of one standing in 
the light of a confidential friend to Mrs. Wentworth, 
but who, according to those stories, was a veritable 
snake in the grass. No name was given. At first 
Mrs. Wentworth burnt the letters and looked angry 
fi>r ten minutes, saying nothing to Ellen. But one 
day, after some slight argument which took place 
between them regarding their travelling on a 
Sunday, she hastily let out the vexation. 

It was humiliating — ^stinging ; and Ellen's cheeks 
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burned: but tben she remembered the talk about 
petty trials, aud strove to be calm and patient H^ 
gentleness surprised and touched Mrs. Wentwort^ 
and in tears she promised Ellen never to believe one 
word of such utterly wicked and false charges. She 
wrote a severe and indignant answer, desiring, if 
they cared for her regard, never to repeat such 
scandal again: and they obeyed. But a week 
after, Ellen herself .received a letter from Bessie ; she 
had not heard for a very long time. After a short 
and cold account of herself and her belongings, 
(which gave Ellen a pang of sorrow, and seemed to 
mark the estrangement which had grown between 
them) she returned to something of the old warmth 
of expression, as, with a long preface, she ventured to 
tell Ellen of some very unpleasant reports concerning 
her which had reached Poole; and which, after great 
consideration, Bessie thought it due to her sister to 
warn her of. 

^'Of course, dear Ellen, I can't for a moment 
believe them to be true ; but I long for authority 
from you to contradict each word. It was a lady 
whom Granville met at some London party, from 
whom it first came. But since then, some one at 
Poole told my sister-in-law. Miss Mortimer ; asking 
if it was true that Colonel Raymond's daughter had 
spent all her fortune and was in difficulties, and 
was now living as paid companion to some rich lady ? 
This was not the worst ; for my pride rose when 
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she went on to say^ that this lady's friends and 
relations were justly displeased and afraid, for that 
you were intriguing and lost no possible opportunity 
of prejudicing her against every one^ and that when 
she was ill and subject to low spirits, you worked 
.upon her fears so, that you had got her to promise to 
leave you her money. They further said that you had 
caused all the old servants to be sent away, so that 
you might rule the house, and .that all the lady's 
cast-off clothes and. jewels were transferred to you, 
depriving the lady's maid, an old faithful servant, of 
her just perquisites. That you encouraged her to 
invite objectionable people to the house. It carCt be 
true ! Do write to me and relieve my mind ; for, 
God knows, I am weighed down by trouble, and 
this seems doubly hard. We think — I mean my 
mother-in-law and I — for I couldn't help talking 
of it all to her (oh, she is so kind and good to me !) 
and to Louisa Moore, your friend, and Cecil's future 
wife — We think, dear Ellen, you should be so very 
careful; and that your position is a delicate one, 
being dear Mrs. W's favourite. And, if I were 
you, I think I would not even take presents ; though, 
of course, there is no real harm in it. But her 
relations are not rich, and naturally are inclined 
to look at you with jealousy. Of course, with so 
large a family as I hear there is, they would be 
glad for one daughter to be in your place. This 
was what the lady said to Granville ; and, by the 
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way he writes^ ' Warn Ellen, impress it upon her, 
that she being in a false position has need of more 
than ordinary circumspection; and pray, Bessie, 
ascertain if she is really in need of pioney.' ^ 

^'Tour letters don't seem very pleasing, Lena* 
No bad news, I hope?** Mrs. Wentworth said* 

"It is a plot 1 ^ Ellen answered. " I mean," she 
added, seeing Mrs. Wentworth's look of inquiry, 
" I mean, it is plain I must leave you. I must go I 
— ^I can't stand this! of all I have ever borne, I 
think this is bitterest!" 

Then followed a long and excited conversation, 
Ellen persisted in her resolution to go and live any- 
where — as governess perhaps ; and Mrs. Wentworth 
imploring her to be calm and listen to reason, at 
one moment ; and the next, saying harsh and bitter 
things of her own cousins, and vowing that not one 
of them should ever enter Blair again. 

It ended in Mrs. Wentworth having an hysterical 
fit, and wildly crying for EUen never to forsake 
her; which conditionally was promised. At last 
Mrs. Wentworth fell asleep holding Ellen's hand; 
and as she watched the beautiful but pale face, and 
her attitude of almost childlike helplessness, Ellen 
resolved never to desert her. She would and could 
brave all the world's slander for her sake. Perhaps 
this very storm would, so to speak, clear the air and 
drive away for ever and entirely any little distrust 
or jealousy which had now and then crept up in 
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Mrs. Wentworth'a mincL With honest pride, Ellen 
raised her head, as she determined not to anger 
Mrs. Wentworth against her relations, bat on the 
contrary, to take their parts — to ensure thdjr 
getting their due, and to prove that her lore and 
devotion was disinterested, and herself independents 

There is a pleasnre in noble resolution and self- 
sacrifice, and Ellen laj down late that night happjj 
in spite of the ruffled morning. But on sober reflec- 
tion, it was decided that these charges must not be 
passed with silent scorn : they must be sifted and 
met with prompt, steady deniaL It was irksome^ 
and esLceedingly trying to one of Ellen's nature^ to 
go over one by one the several offences laid to her 
charge. It was skilfully contrived, that a good deal 
of truth as to fact was brought in, though twisted 
so as to take a form entirely opposite. For instancy 
Ellen had, by urgent representation of his infamous 
conduct procured the dismissal of a hitherto favourite 
footman, whose handsome person and good manner 
had attracted Mrs. Wentwortii; she littie knowii^ 
what his conduct was in the servants' halL Another 
poor girl in the kitchen, who was tyrannized over and 
injured by the despotic cook, and was fast becoming 
slavish and mean, Ellen had befriended, and with 
Mrs. Wentworth's consent (reluctantiy granted, as it 
was against her rule to interfere with the domestic 
arrangements) she got her into another place. 

As to the notion of her being a ^ paid companion,," 
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she knew tliat» in spite of all her contradictioa aad 
denial^ Arabella had hugged it as a true fact 

It was much the same in everything : a grain of 
truth almost lost in the process it had gone through. 

Mrs. Wentworth was roused, and she wrot^ 
straight to Mr. Clare. She did him the justice '^ to 
believe that he was no party to this scheme." But 
she thought it well for him to be made clearly to see 
that far from advancing the ^^ interests" of the fiunily, 
nothing could widen the distance between them and 
herself so entirely. It had abready taught her a 
lesson, which she should not be slow to profit by — 
viz., to take care not to invite people to her house, 
who under the cloak of friendship and cousinship, 
acted the part of a spy, 

Mr. Clare's answer waited them at Blair, and con- 
siderably upset Mrs. Wentworth. The gauntlet had 
been thrown, he said, and he was nothing loth to take 
it up. As to the small feminine gossip, which he was 
sorry, but not surprised, to hear his family had dabbled 
in, it was in itself worth nothing* When a young 
person quits her father's house and is found living 
with a rich friend, it is probable remarks will be 
made ; but nothing but the fitting of the cap could 
give them the stamp of reality : like all other female 
chatter, it would have vanished in smoke. They 
who burnt their fingers with pulling it out of the 
fire, thereby preventing its natural extinction, must 
take the consequences and bear the smart Then 
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be altered his style into one of greater dignity. As 
a father, he was glad of this occasion to declare his 
unwillingness at any time for his children to visit 
at a house the arrangements of which he could not 
sanction or approve, &c., &c. 

Mrs. Wentworth was indignant I EUen feared 
that it would make her ill again ; but was relieved 
to find that, on the contrary, it roused her. She 
would not submit to be browbeaten and slandered. 
She had hitherto been only too willing to withdraw 
from all general, disagreeable society : choosing her 
intimates, she liked to go her own way, careless of 
remark, or the being excluded from the '^ respectable 
coterie ; " now, she would rise and take her right- 
ful place. It would never do to be ridden over by 
this insufferable priest ! She would see if she had 
lost her power and influence. Accordingly, orders 
were sent forthwith, for expensive preparations for a 
grand archery ffete, to which all the county should 
desire to be asked. Ellen thought there must be 
-something good in this Mr. Glare. Certainly he 
was not mercenary. He chose to give up all the 
worldly advantage, and the possible future benefit, 
rather than expose his children to what he thought 
bad example. That was fatherly : she tried hard to 
be generous in judging him, for the word ** patro- 
nised," as applied to her, was hard to bear. Her 
walks to Mrs. Legard helped her to this view. 
That lady was no longer in the drawing-room ; she 
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was unable to leave her own room, and it was some- 
times with difficulty that she talked. 

It was a striking contrast, that room and its 
influence, from all the stir which now roused Blair 
and its inmates* Angry bitterness could not 
flourish in that atmosphere of suffering and peace. 
A word from Mrs. Legard changed the very 
aspect of a trouble, and sent Ellen home full of 
courage. 

It was with a smile of true scorn, that one 
morning Mrs. Wentworth pointed out a paragraph 
to Ellen from her newspaper. It ran thus : 

^'We are glad to learn that the worthy and 

estimable rector of , the Rev. E. 0. Clare's 

laborious labours of love, have met with a reward 
as little expected, we imderstand, as we hope it will 
be acceptable. We hear that through the death of a 
distant relative in India, a very handsome fortune 
falls to the next of kin, which was last month 
proved to be our active rector, and indefatigable 
magistrate ^ 

'<A bird in the hand, &c., eh, Ellen? That 
was why, ' cousin Julia's ' possible legacy from me, 
was so nobly set aside. Yet, I really believed this 
man at least sincere, though I always hated him. I 
knew it was his creeping wife who kept up all the 
correspondence; I absolved him of all plot. Well, 
they will enjoy their riches, for they have been 
brought up prudently; and now I am free from 
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all possible fetters : I am my own womaiu I need 
not leave so much as a moorning ring to a aonll 
Ellen, Ellen! where are you going? To walk? 
No; that can't be indeed, Lena I Yoir must stay 
with me, for I am expecting the decorators, and 
there is an important point to settle about the 
banquet-Toom. Shall it be pale sea green picked 
out with gold, or the slightest bloah of rose with 
silver? And then the arrangements of the flower- 
stands and the hangings. Indeed, indeed, love, 
I must play the tyrant, and forbid you going this 
once." 

** Very well,** was Ellen's answer, true to her 
settled plan of making her friend's wishes, in all 
things not wrong, her first care. But the shade of 
disappointment which her tell-tale fietce could not 
hide, did not escape Mrs» Wentworth. 

** You have sadly lost your capability of enjoy- 
men^v Ellen. All this, done mostly for your sake^ 
seems a worry to you. Yet — ^if I attempt a thing of 
the kind — I resolve it shall be no failure. I never 
fsdl in what I undertake, cost what it will ! And-' 
did I tdl you? — ^Vaughan says, and Sir Frederic 
confirms it, they are all crazy about my fSte, hegffog 
invitations ! Public expectation is on tiptoe. Every 
paper contains some account of my preparations^^ 

^^Yes* "SLfyN many tickets have been issued? 
a^d Ellen, forcing herself into some spirit But 
a moment after, the shadow came again on her fa£C> 
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slie did so desire to go to see Mrs» Legard I The 
maid Emma had sent a note> informing Ellen that 
lier mistress had passed a very bad nighty and 
liinted that it would be a comfort if Miss Raymond 
Gonld spare half an hour. Mr. and Mrs. Damer 
had been written to^ but thej were absent firom 

EUen was grievously anxious. Longing to be at 
that bedside^ but forced to bend her attention to 
all these preparations. She dared not even explain 
her feelings^ for fear of exciting Mrs. Wentworth's 
jealousy, or altogether upsetting her by the bare 
mention of death. But the day passed, and it was 
eyening; dinner wa& over; Mr. Yaughan had 
been of the party, and now she left him talking 
to Mrs. Wentworth, and strolled out on the lawn. 

A note was brought, a mere scrawl, &om Emma. 
The messenger waited for an answer. 

Ellen ran back to the drawing-room with a flushed 
&ce. 

»« Worthy, may I go? She is worse — very iU, 
and no one there bat her maid ! Mrs. Legard^ I 

mean I I won't be long, or — or " she added» 

turning round to leave the room, " I may be wanted 
to sit up. If so, I will send, and I shall return in 
time for anything you want in the morning." 

^ Very selfish, I think, to suppose you are to be a 
voluntary Somr de ChariUfi These so called 'sainta' 
are always exigeante. But, of course^ my * worldly ' 
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business is not worthy to be put against this call 
of duty! Only, Ellen, don't wear yoursdf quite 
out, dear." 

Ellen could hardly keep back a tear. She felt 
the words, and still more the manner, to be very 
selfish, very unsympathising. How could she enjoy 

this gay figte, with such suffering present to her 

« 

mind? 

Just as Ellen was about to start, she found Mr. 
Yaughan with his hat on standing in the portico, 
prepared to accompany her. 

^' Yes ; you ^ust let me," he said, in answer to 
her look of surprise. ** Mrs. Wentworth is resting. 
She herself proposed it: she does not like your 
walking about alone at this hour. She fears the 
scene will be too much for you. Must you go ? " 

Ellen only answered by taking his arm and walk* 
ing fast 

^^It is pleasant to see Mrs. Wentworth's enthu* 
siasm, her energy and youthfulness ! " Mr. Yaughan 
remarked. " She does love you very dearly, Ellen, 
and her desire for you to appear in your best looks 
is quite the anxiety of a mother." 

Ellen could not heartily respond just then ; she 
thought a mother would have had a more delicate, 
a finer sympathy ; but she did not say so. 

'' Do you think she will succeed in getting those 
tmapproachable folks, whose presence is supposed to 
be indispensable?" asked Ellen. 
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" Umph ! I don't know. There is some jealousy 
in that quarter. An old story about the patronage 
of a ball, I believe." 

"Oh! Then it is not because ^ but she 

stopped abruptlj, not knowing if she ought to say 
what she intended. 

"It is said that a certain high personage was 
greatly scandalized by hearing of Mrs. Wentworth's 
visiting certain parties at Forence; but I believe 
myself," said Mr. Vaughan, " that this is only the 
handle, the peg on which to pitch the quarrel. 
Mrs. Wentworth's beauty and wealth made her very 
popular here at one time, before she was so much 
abroad. She was always one, too, who took her own 
way, and was no slave to custom, and that was not to 
be suffered : she was to be * kept down.' And then 
there were, so I understand, some mysterious stories 
afloat, and her name got mixed up. A young 
widow is after all very unprotected. But I am 
entirely ignorant" 

He ended suddenly. 

"I suppose the mysterious stories related to the 
Abbey," said Ellen, quietly. " If I could only know 
the true history of all that time I Do you know, 
Mr. Vaughan ?" she asked, quickly. 

'^Nothing — ^nothing whatever. This poor lady," 
he said, presently, "is she dangerously ill? And 
is there no one on whom- there is a claim to be 
by her without drawing you into such a scene ?" 
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^ And on whom can she have a better claim than 
on one — one to whom she has been such a true 
friend? I should not have thought that of yon, 
Mr. Vaughan I That you deemed a mere formal tie 
of kindred closer than others formed bj firiendship I 
I thought you were an admirer of friendship^ and 
thought that it made up for hosts of relations." 

** Yes, yes ; exactly ! You quote my own words, 
I see," he said, smiling. '' And I do admire it And 

moreover Well, Ellen! I rejoice to find your 

interpretation of the duties it involves. They can't 
be too many, too near. But you are young, and 
receive strong impressions. Forgive me, if I shrink 
from the notion of your standing alone at such a 
trying hour. It wouldn't be pleasant if your health 
was to suffer : take care of it I " 

«There is smaU chance of zaj falfilmeat of duty 
injuring me I Of all people^ I have had least to do 
in this way. But perhaps I am beginning now. 
When one leaves the teens, it is at least time to look 
life clearly in the face, and to know that there are 
other uses for one's eyes and hands and heart than 
acting the butterfly." 

*' You are right 1 " he said, warmly, and at the 
same time giving a slight pressure to die hand that 
lay on his arm. ^^ God forbid that I should in any 
way wish you to be otherwise. My highest wish is, 

to— to share — to help Is this the gate? Oh, 

no; I perceive. You take this cut But surely 
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you will not return to-night on foot ? let me waSt 
for you ! " 

** On no account I can't say when I may leave. 
Very possibly I shall remain till morning. Thanks 
for your company. But really the walk is 
thoroughly safe and quiet: I never meet a soul; 
and, of course, some one will attend me. Now the 
house is in sight, I will say good-bye here.'* She 
stopped when they reached the further end of the 
field. 

'^ No ; I am not to be dismissed : I mean to see 
you positively there. Surely you are not angry! 
Have I annoyed you ? " He asked this on her 
pushing on, without heeding his offered arm, which 
he had withdrawn for a moment to open and shut 
the gate. 

"No; of 6ourse not,** she said, stopping and 
turning round at once. ** But I feel impatient ! We 
have lingered so I Now good-night, and thank you;** 
and she rushed into the back door, there to make 
breathless inquiry. The answer was such as to send 
her at once up-stairs. 

Mr. Yaughan remained to learn the state of the 
case, and then went back to prepare Mrs. Wentworth 
for Ellen's non-retum. It was not expected that 

Mrs. Legard would live out the night. 

« • « « * 

"Poor darlmg! My dear, dear, Lena! I am 
yexed to the heart you should have had such a 
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trials" was Mrs. Wentworih's exclamation^ when early 
on the following morning, Ellen, pale, and bearing 
traces of agitation, though now perfectly composed, 
came to her dressing-room. 

A canary was singing a jabilant morning song^ 
greeting the bright sonshine. The room was luxu- 
riously fitted up with a carved ivory and ebony 
toilette stand. Jewels lay on the table. A few 
chosen pictures hung on the pale pink and white 
walls. Mrs. Wentworth, surrounded with a quantity 
of soft and rich lace, was reading the morning paper, 
and drinking her coffee. Drawings of plans for tents, 
and other preparations for the f^te, lay about. A 
pile of delicate silks were heaped on an ottoman, 
awaiting choice. 

Ellen looked round with fatigued, heavy eyes, 
and noted all this contrast to the scene she had just 
left. That bird's shrill song ! she put her hand to 
her head; then came faint, yet distinct, the church 
bell. It fairly upset her; she sank down on the 
nearest seat, and hiding her face, cried. 

"Watkins, WatkinsI" exclaimed Mrs. Went- 
worth, shut the window at once. " It is a barbarous 
custom, that dreadful bell I So harrowing ! enough 
to drive people into madness ; and, see ! cover up 
* Petite : ' Miss Raymond does not like his song. 
Pauvre petite, 'tis too dismal a world for your 
music I " She said this somewhat pettishly. It was 
one of Mrs. Wentworth's whims, to like this par- 
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ticnlar canary's noise, and what she liked, her Mends 
must like too. However she was feeling truly sorry 
for Ellen. There was a mixture of her usual 
horror of all sickness and death, a subject she never 
willingly met, her vexation at Ellen's, fatigue and 
sorrow, and the promptings of her own better 
heart. 

"You are quite ill, Ellen I Poor woman, I hope she 
did not suffer veiry much. To think of you being in 
such a horrid position I I must think you outstepped 
your duty; you were no old friend even — 
.Don't, don't jfret, Ellen I What is to become of 
me, if you are ill ? Just to see your sad face 1 " 

**But, Worthy, I am not sad,". Ellen said, coming 
towards her, and touching the long soft; hair which 
had escaped from the lace, not being yet dressed. 
** At least, I am sorry, of course, at losing her ; and 
I am a little tired, perhaps, but not ill. And, oh, I 
did so wish you could have been there 1" 

" Child, what can you mean ? 1 1 of all creatures, 
— 1 1 The very idea makes me shudder. It is born 
with me, — ^a physical horror : I always had it." 

** Yes ; I too had this dread — ^this horror ; but I 
shall always be glad and thankful I was there. 
There was no room for horror ; it was peace. More 
than all the sermons did it come home. One was so 
sure what upheld her. Oh, Worthy — " but see- 
ing Mrs. Wentworth tuin pale and shiver, she 
stopped. 

VOL. n. Q 
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••Pobr woman — poor soull'* Mrs. Wentworth 
said* 

*' Happy scull*' Ellen answered. 

''Well, I am Bure I am glad of it. But iiow> 
won't you lie down, Lena? or will you first have 
some coffee? You must try to command yourself^ 
my dear. It will do her no good, and you much 
harm, if you indulge in gloomy thoughts. Promise 
me you will try to forget it all/' and she drew 
Ellen's face down and kissed her tenderly. 

**I will not grow gloomy. Worthy ; at leastifthrough 
this. No; all I heard, all I saw, was the first glimpse 
I ever had of real peace, true happiness. There 
was no gloom there 1*^ 

Ellen was glad to shade the windows and lie dows^ 
for her head ached sadly. She did not sleep t she 
went over again the last night's scene. She re- 
called and gathered up carefully all the words she 
had, from time to time, in their hrief acquaintance, 
heard from Mrs. Legard. Among all, one sentence 
struck het as remarkable. 

One day, in speaking of her former life, and say* 
ing she had he^ a verf eager, warm-^tempered girl, 
always ready to do and to act, Mrs. Legard said, 
** But as one grows older, all one's desires and aspbra- 
tions simplify; and at last, instead of beggmg a 
hlesslng on this and that scheme, and seeking grace 
to 'do' this and that good work-^it all seems to 
come to that one petition, that His will be done*^ 
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'borne — hj us ! And this without any apparent dead- 
ening of the mind ; onl j we learn to have our work 
withdrawn^ and all our faculties are called up to 
suffer, to endure. You can scarcely understand 
this now." 

''Yes," Ellen had answered; '^but it seems to 
me a harder task." She thought of this now: with 
her usual flow of health, her elastic frame — not 
easily &tigued and ever ready to answer any 
call of the spirit — ^the yery senisation of languor, 
the slight suffering of headache, which made her 
glad to lie still, and disabled her from any of her 
customary employment — ^all this brought this state 
more home to her — ^*'To do God's will and to bear 
it" It seemed of little consequence at that moment 
what it might be. That hers would be no easy life 
she was sure. That she had to bear the conse- 
quences of former neglect and sin, she knew. But a 
new light was kindled within her. She prayed to be 
drawn near to Him ! She had joined with a full heart 
in a prayer used by Mr. Damer — ^he was there after 
all, taking Dr. Edgehill's place — that each of them 
then present might so fulfil their respective duties^ 
that their last hour might be like hers whose pro- 
bation was now ended 1 

But we will leave Ellen to her own thoughts. 
They can only be hinted at; and, except as far as it 
is necessary to the understanding of her life, it is 
best not to touch here on such subjects. 

Q 2 
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If Mrs. Wentworth thought that Ellen would 
be gloomy and indisposed to join her, she was 
mistaken* A gentle quiet remained with her ; but 
never was she more attentive and ready to second 
all her friend's wishes. If she secretly wished the 
party could be delayed — ^it would take place only 
two days after the funeral — she did not show it 
Mrs. Legard being no relation, no outward mourn- 
ing was worn; and Mrs. Wentworth remarked to 
Mr. Vaughan, ** That she hardly expected Ellen 
would have ^ got over 'it so soon. It had done her 
no harm apparently — ^thanks to her healthy nerves." 

Mr. Vaughan smiled. He thought, too, that no 
harm was done. And Ellen shut up the memory of 
her intercourse with Mrs. Legard in her heart, 
neither writing nor speaking of it to any one. 
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THE STOLEN INTERVIEW, 



A FEW persons were invited to Blair two or three 
days before the grand party — Sir Frederic de Lisle 
and his little wife among them. Mrs. Wentworth 
showed herself complete mistress of an art not 
common,— to plan beforehand without apparent fus& 
Her orders were clear and fall, and as no expense 
was spared, it was no great wonder that everything 
succeeded ; and this point was dwelt on by some 
persons conscious of occasional failures. But it was 
a mistake : money is much, but alone it will not do. 
Profuse expenditure may &il in grace and beauty. 
Ellen entreated to be allowed to preside at the lay- 
ing out the fruit and flower part of the banquet : she 
had one or two pretty fancies which she wished to 
realise. Her request was granted ; at least so far as 
Mrs. Wentworth's power went There was the for- 
midable chef de cuisine to talk over; and as in many 
ways his ideas and Miss Raymond's differed, this was 
no easy task. Mr. Vaughan at last conquered him; 
employing no little skill, as he averred. Ellen, with 
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Mr. Vaughan as an attendant, was suffered to place 
the exquisite fruit and lovely flowers as she liked. 

Very eager she was over a certain centre-piece, a 
pyramid of fiiiit ; and when it was completed, she 
fairly clapped her hands with delight at its beauty, 
and declared she must make a sketch forthwith. 
What a fruit piece it would be! Stately pines, 
blooming peaches, and the most splendid grapes, 
purple and green, with bright cherries to ^^ light 
them up " as she said* In fact etery fruit that could 
be had was there, each one placed with apparent 
carelessness, but really with carefully studied artisti- 
cal effect Even the rival power, the grim cook^ 
shifted his paper cap, and said, '' It would do !" 

There had been great talk, many hopes and fears 
expressed about the weather. 

Mrs. Wentworth said she knew it would be fine ; 
for fine weather must have been a fairy gift made 
to her : she invariably had it, when she particularly 
needed it 

She was right now, and the sun came out to do 
his all-powerful part towards making the Blair ^te 
successfuL There was archery and dancing, and 
the power of strolling about the grounds — always 
beautiful, but, of course, completely ^^ done up " for 
the day ; shrubs full of blossom, delicate hot-house 
plants, abounding everywhere. There were tents 
for shade and refreshment, and the banquet was hdd 
in what had been a dining-room, but, being uucom- 
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fortably Iwge, had been deserted by Mrs, Went- 
wortb for one better proportioned to her small 
parties. This room waa now beantiftilly painted 
and fitted up, and a temporary gallery erected for 
an excellent military band^ courteously allowed to 
attend* 

The company was numerous, and they lingered 
on, enjoying the delicious coolness of the eyemng> 
and forming naturally into coteries mi groups; 
but all assembled later in the di'awing-room and 
baU*room, a door being broken between the two 
for the occasion, to hear the concert. Two London 
stars were there, and several others well worth listen- 
ing to. It was pronounced a happy thought — a 
capital ending, to the day. But Ellen could not 
help a slight feeling of alarm, as one by one the 
aingers came forward: she believed he was sure 
to appear^ She hardly dared look up, till the first 
notes relieved her. It was not his voice ; not one 
of them could be compared to him in that I 

Naturally, as almost a daughter of the house, 
£llen was called upon to come forward a good 
deal; and a very excellent support she found in 
Mr. Vaughan. He was ever at hand to provide a 
partner for a forsaken damsel, or to talk to a for- 
gotten dowager. He was everywhere, and saw in 
a moment everything; yet Ellen scarcely turned 
without finding him near herself. He knew the 
right moment for providing her with refreshment ; 
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he took care that she had a seat, and did not stand 
in a draught: his care seemed to surround her 
like a mantle, without fuss or effort It was a new 
experience, this watchful care; different entirely from 
being the centre of attraction, the admired " belle." 
She liked it, and gave vent to her enjoyment, which 
was more unalloyed — ^in spite of the secret wish that 
it had been not quite then — than any entertainm^t 
of the kind had ever given her. But she was not 
allowed to pass scot free either ; Mr. Yaughan's quiet 
but very devoted attentions, so quite a thing of 
course as they had become to her, could not &il 
to be observed and commented on. 

Her beauty, in full bloom and perfection this day, 
had attracted every eye ; and by and by she became 
conscious that herself and Mr. Vaughan were con- 
sidered, if not actually engaged, as very near it She 
read it in the speeches of her partners, and the way 
in which it was taken for granted that he would sit 
by her. 

He was asking her to dance with him. 
No; please get some one else; do, Mr. Vaughan." 
Why? I have not been once your partner; 
I have done my duty as you bade me, heroically: 
I claim my reward now. And you are not engaged, 
though I feared that young officer was about to ask 
you, as I came up." 

Ellen coloured, and bit her lip. The officer had 
said, *'I was about to request your hand. Miss 
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Rayinoiid5 but I see I mast not Later perhaps you 
will do me the favour.'* 

The meaning was too plain to be misunderstood, 
when Ellen saw his eyes glance with a smile at 
Mr. Yaughan, who was approaching them. 

''No; I am not engaged," she answered Mr. 
Yaughan, somewhat crossly. " But " 

« Are you tired ? " 

" No ; I can't truly say I am." 

''Then there is no reason against my pleasure." 

Ellen was not pleased, but she could not explain, 
so she took his arm coldly. 

" Come, I won't be grudged I if you don't like to 
dance with me, I will not press it," he said, with 
slight pique as well as fiin. 

Oh, no ; I don't mind : why should I ? " 
Well, every one is here, I believe," he said, by 
and by, as they paused in the quadrille figure. 
" Every one whom Mrs. Wentworth cared to have. 
People are not proof against the temptations of such 
a party. Once make it the fashion, and who is 
willing to be excluded? Every onid seems to be here 
but the Damers." 

"Do they go to balls, or such parties as 
this?" 

" Yes, sometimes ; but were they invited ? " 

"No; Mrs. Wentworth does not visit them, you 
know." 

No, I forgot By the way, Damer said he had 
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at last met you — spoken to you; he seems to haTe 
wished it strongly." 

'^ I met him that night at Mrs, LegardV Ellen 
answered, gravely, with a sUght blush, fading 9S 
quickly as it had risen. 

**Ah, I forgot; perhaps, he wonders that you 
should be of this party, I remember now his 
question: ^And is the proposed f§te to go on 
as before settled?' I wondered what he meant at 
first — ^not thinking of your having been there, you 
know. Darner is a good fellow: but it is a pity 
he is so severe in judging others. I wish I had had 
my wits about me ; I would have answered him, 
and explained that it was no choice of yours about 
this paxty.*! ■ 

" I suppose you mean, then, that be accuses me of 
inconsistency — ^lightness of mind ? " 

"He accused you of nothing, but he may probably 
put the whole thing down as wrong and unfeeling ; 
at least, that might be th« meaning of hk ironical 
smile. He should remember that you were no 
relation of the poor lady's, and for a very short 
time known to her at all," continued Mr* Yaughan, 
warmly, and unconsciously betraying that he 
resented some opinion, implied or expressed, un- 
favourable to Ellen. " It is strange how people do 
misunderstand; what very odd notions they get hold 
ofl" 

" It is of no great consequence in this instance, is 
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It ? " said EUeD» smilliig. ^^ Mr. Damer can't know 
anything whatever of me, nor is he likely ever to do 

60. 

"But I can't bear to have you misjudged by 
any one — even by him* Besides, it has struck me 
that Damer does know something of you ;. somehow 
he always gets me on the subject, and draws me out, 
in a way which he has : he implies an interest about 
you ; why, I don't know." 

Mr. Yaughan spoke in a slightly ruffled tone, 
and hesitated, as he always did when at all "put 
out" 

"He is kind," she said, dryly, and then she 
changed the subject B ut perhaps, in her own mind, 
she did guess at a reason for this interest. She 
sighed at the- thought, for there was some pleasure 
in it after all. But it was hard, that it always 
happened for her to be misunderstood in that 
quarter. Appearances and circumstances seemed 
•cunningly to conspire against her. 

For a few days, Blair remained gay. Besides the 
complimentary calls of enquiry, visitors stayed in 
the house, to talk it all over and to eat up the " ice 
and cake." In due time the last party left, and even 
the beautiful flowers, cherished as they had been, 
drooped and were cast away. The house subsided 
into its accustomed habits by degrees; and Ellen 
declared her intention of spending the next morning 
at the Abbey, or, after such a spell of fine weather. 
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there would be rain^ and her sketch would fare 
badly. 

" I can't go with you — I have heaps of letters to 
write; but perhaps I may drive over and fetch 
you home: and you will draw all the better for 
being alone and uninterrupted. Yaughan is gone 
to LondoUi so you will be literally solo!** said 
Mrs. Wentworth. 

'« So much the better I I mean to surprise him 
with my work^ when he returns. He doesn't choose 
to believe that I shall be industrious for a month 
after our dissipation I " 

"Doesn't he? Then he knows little what a 
dreadfuUy strict, good, horridly busy being you are 
becoming I For Heaven's sake, don't drive it*foo far, 
Lena ! Don't turn out to be that horror a usefiil 
member of sociiety, or a strong minded woman, on 
myhandsl" 

' Ellen quickly chose her point, arranged her pencils 
and colour box ; and calling her little *^ doggie " — ^her 
champion, as she styled the queer sagacious Skye 
terrier, who had learnt to consider her as his 
mistress — ^she bid him keep by her and be very good, 
for should any beggars come that way, she depended 
on him alone for defence. She made a desperate 
plunge ; drew in ^the chimneys, and then became 
completely engrossed, deaf and blind to all sound or 
sight but her paper and her subject. 

Twenty or thirty minutes passed : she was intent 
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on giving dae effect to the depth of the porch and 
the wreaths of ivy which hung over it, more picture 
esquely than tidily. All at once " Smut," the little 
terrier, raised his head and gave a sharp shrill bark. 
" What is it, doggie ? Don*t bark at Farmer Lewis." 
Then there was a rustling among the high trailing 
rose-trees, which formed a thick hedge running down 
one side of the lawn, till it was lost in what was now 
a veritable wilderness of scrubwood, and weeds, and 
tangled coarse grass; This part of the grounds had 
been called the rose garden, and had been sacred 
to the Abbey ladies. It was this particular wing of 
the building, its ivy porch and French windows, and 
the peeps of Blair grounds, standing high above the 
thick tops of the Abbey woods, which Mrs. Went- 
worth so much desired a picture of. It was away 
from the part used by the present occupants, and had 
been long left to its wild decay. Old Jeffries, once 
the proud head gardener, sometimes dragged his 
stiff limbs so far ; and he mournfully looked about, 
till the remembrance of other days, and all the 
bright blossoms, and young faces, and ringing 
voices, was too much, and he was fain to go away, 
shaking his poor old head, and more than half 
confirmed in his belief that it was haunted. This 
idea just flitted across Ellen's mind, as she looked 
up and saw no cause for the crackling of the 
branches: and again Smut set up his head and 
barked defiance. 
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''Nonsense5 Smut; lie dows, sir:'' an order im- 
mediately obeyed; and all was qniet for another 
five minntes. Then again Smut's slumbers were 
disturbed; he started up and gave tongue with 
redoubled vehemence^ and Ellen saw some one 
approaching. It was a man; but the sun was in 
her eyes^ and more than that, she failed to discover. 
He stopped and looked about; then took another 
step ; then paused, and plucked off a branch firom a 
tempting mountain ash, strung thidc with its coral 
gems. 

It was not Mr. Vaughan : not a bit his walk ! Who 
could it be ? A wild idea brought the colour to her 
face for one second ; the next, she shaded her eyes 
with her hand, and saw it confirmed ; it was indeed a 
Mortimer : but then a deep sigh, and a shiver of fear 
followed, for it was John Mortimer, without a doubt! 
She was very still, hardly breathing. Then her 
hands turned cold. She went on making strokes 
mechanically, but without consciousness or purpose. 
Only a few seconds intervened between her recog- 
nition and his greeting, spoken close by her. But 
to her it seemed like a long time ; and every nerve 
was strung tight, expecting the words, which, when 
they broke the silence, made her start violently and 
visibly. 

''Did I startle you? Good day, fair EllenI well metP' 
She bowed, but did not look at him. He took her 
hand, pencil and all. '^ Come ! I must shake hands," 
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Lolding it with a close^ tight pressure^ and gazing 
intently into her &ce. 

With a strong eflPort, feeling how needful all her 
presence of mind and coolness was, she raised her 
eyes ; and she saw how extremely pale and hazard 
he was. Yet^ how handsome! Had she forgotten 
i^ or had he really improved? Yet there was the 
same, eren more of the old rakish look about his 
dress, his carriage, and his expression. She took a 
long breath, and said slowly **How do you do?** 

He laughed, and said in return, ^'How are you? 
But the question is useless* Blair agrees with you» 
EUen^ you are handsomer than ever! Younger by 
two years, by Jove I" Then, dropping her handy 
as she persisted in trying to withdraw it, he said in a 
careless tone, '^ And how is your friend? Does the 
love thrive? So you are drawing, are you? The old 
place, toa So this is the Abbey, the stronghold of 
the Raymond pride ! A rum old barrack ; and typical 
of the state of the family, I fear. Well — don't 
wonder the Colonel did not exactly fit in with North 
House after this ! — Have you heard lately ? " 

'*No." 

'* Well, Mrs. Raymond seems disappointed that die 
Grerraan spas don't bring any great improvement ta 
her beloved husband. Ah, Nelly I no spas in the 
world will bring back youth, I fear; and that is the 
one thing lacking to the happy pair, I guess." He 
threw himself down on the grass near her, resting 
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on his elbow, and turning his piercing, blue eyes, 
that shone now like polished steely from the building 
to Ellen. There was a reckless daring mixed np with 
both sadness and amusement which frightened her. 
Then he puUed forward Smut by the ears. ^' I was 
reconnoitring when this animal gave the alarm. 
Didn't think how close I was to you, Ellen? — ^looking 
to see if you were the same, or altered, but had to 
beat a retreat, or this yelping cur might have caught 
my heels. Ah I " throwing off his hat, and passing his 
fingers through his wavy hair, *'this is pleasant! 
But, how is this ? Are you too proud to be Eve's 
child? ^ Don't you ask how I came here? — ^why ? — 
and when? and so on." 

" I meant to do so, when I had an opportunity." 

" Ah ! sharp still, I see ! You don't allow your 
tongue to rust for want of oiling. Ellen, I tell 
you — do you know how much handsomer you 
have grown? I always thought you beautiful, but 
by Jove ^ 

" Where do you come from ? " she asked, while 
gathering her pencils together. 

*^Well, I am a wanderer just now — a kind of 
polite vagrant travelling for change of air and 
scene ; " he sighed, while a hollow careworn look 
settled for an instant on his face : and he plucked up 
some grass by the root, threw it away, and then 
whistled — looking absently towards the house. 

" How is Bessie ? " — ^No answer. " How is Bessie? " 
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she repeated ; and turning from tying up her port- 
folio^ she saw him looking still at her, but with 
a quieter and more subdued expression, and whistling 
low and sweet. 

" Hush I " he said, laying his hand gently on hers. 
" Don't talk of her — don't ask questions yet. Don't 
move I sit still — ^be quiet. Let me have just a few 
moments to forget unpleasant facts." 

There was a strange, dreary tone in his voice 
He looked so ill too, and yet so eager, that sur- 
prised, half-frightened, and somewhat pitying him, 
she complied. She remained motionless and silent. 
By degrees, his eyes fell from her face to her 
hand, which still held the portfolio; for he was 
like one in a dream — still keeping up that low 
cooing whistle. It excited her. What ailed him ? 
How very lonely it was ! No one within call, she 
well knew. How strange, how utterly imlooked- 
for, his being so near her, and in this odd and new 
mood. She could not bear it; and with a hasty 
movement, she quickly and nervously imdid her 
pencil case, counted the pencils, put them back — 
drew on her gloves. A long sigh broke from him. 
He moved, too ; and raising himself up, he leaned 
against a tree stem, folded his arms and shut his 
eyes. Then she noted the hollow, mournful look of 
his face, the great palor, and all the marks of care 
and suffering. She was sorry for him : and perhaps 
the feeling was expressed in her face, for he suddenly 
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looked up^ and their -eyes aiet; then a Mfinesft 
oame over his^ almost like teaiB, and his voice 
•onnded curiously low, and ftr aw«y, « he 8»d 
quietl J, '^ Do you draw xnnch ? I had £tHEgotteii that 
it was one of your accomplishments." 

'^ You have not told me where you came fron^ or 
what brought ydu ■ ■ * 

''Here? Mrs. Wentworth^ footman directed me 
— said I should be sure to "find you." 

'' Yoii went to Blair ? But are you from 
Poole?" 

*^ No ; from London. I have been there for some 
weeks, busy making arrangements. Why, haai't 
Bess let out the secret? Does her creditas a woman^ 
then ! But I am thinking of going to Australia. 
I have cut Poole. Fiercely hot, and dry, and dirty, 
is that vile Babylon! footsore — slow fever, to say 
nothing of beart«acbe'--as a medical man, £llen, I 
beg to assure you there is such an organ as the 
heart, and a very complicate delicate affiur it is: 
won^t stand bad usage, and hard to mend when 
injured. Feel mine. Don't be alarmed! put yoor 
fingOT here," and he stretched out his hand, puUing 
back his roi^gh tweed coat sleeve, and showing a 
white wrist marked with delicate blue veins, such as 
any beauty might be vain of. '' That 's what may be 
called railroad pace, eh ?" he said, fixing his eyes 
again on hers. 

•' You are ill : you must be very ill, John," she 
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aaid^ hurriedly^ ^Yoa ought to be at home, and 
hxve BeBsLe to sarse you^" she went on. 

**HomeI" he laughed, *^ where is it? What is 
home? III! Well, I was in a raging fever. I 
would not giYe up: I should be soon on fhe ocean^ 
I thonght, and it would be hard if I didn't master 
Boyself till then. But it was the stronger : it led 
Bie. Tes; m wild, mad idea goaded me — ^I heard 
it in the citj^s din, in the roll and the rush — ^I saw 
it in offices — dirty, dusty, foul places — on the 
TiTer — ihe shipping — ^in peoples' faces — ^in the coffee- 
room — ^by day — and ten times worse by night ! So 
I gave up-: I rushed away, dragged by an impulse 
strong as fate. I came — ^yes, Ellen ! — I came to get 
one word — one look — one smile! A devil would 
not refuse it 1— Ellen ! Ellen ! Ellen t" 

She looked round like a frightened animal, and 
grew pale and cold. She longed to get up and run 
away, but something chained her. She could not 
move, and the tone in which he pronounced her 
name, each time with increasing force, yet with 
a thriUing sadness, actually brought tears to her 
eyes. 

He continued, in a hollow, muffled voice. "I 
' have tried hard to hate you. I succeeded, too, at one 
time, or very nearly ; for you injured me. A man 
can never forgive scorn, mockery, such as yours I 
You treated me abommably. Touknowit! If you 
did not perfer me to — to — — why in Heaven's 

B 2 
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name did jou dare to play me off on him? I 
never liked him as my brother5 and I hated him 

with pore genuine hate^ fi^om that moment 

He love you!" (again a bitter laugh broke out). 
" YPTiat is his love ? — the impostor5 self-deceiver! 
He can ^wait/ and ^consider/ and take advice, 
forsooth! Sit in judgment on your merits and 
worthiness to be his wife^ a help-meet for his 
high and mighty aspirations! Call that love? 

—He ^" 

" I will not listen," she interrupted, angrily and 

haughtily. '^ I must go now." But as she attempted 
to rise, he pulled her down again, with firm yet 
gentle power. 

" No 1 you must not go ! Well — ^never mind 
him 1 Leave him to his fate or to his * conscience' — 

Pshaw ! ^It is of something else I wabt to speak 

— business. But — first — Ellen — No! don*t turn 
away. Don't cry! Gad! I can't stand it! This 

once — never again " and he tried to take her 

hand ; but she kept it away. 

*^ I believe you loathe the very air I breathe. I 
believe you think I am the evil one," he burst 
out, angrily and excitedly. " I am a ruined man- 
prospects all gone — ^patients gone I and whose fault ? 
Why, yours! Yes; I say yours! all to be laid 
to you. As sure as I stand here, if there is a 
judgment to come, you — ^you, and such as you — 
will have to answer for your works. That day. 
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when mj whole soul was jours5 when the tone of 
your voice, your smile, was all in all; when you 
conld twist me round your little finger — ^what did 
you do? How, I say, did you receive my entreaties 
— ^my wild, burning love ? You mocked me 1 You 
spumed me! yes; mocked my agony I I turned 
to gall — I swore vengeance 1 vowed I 'd have you in 
my power. I would sacrifice everything just to hit 
you : and, as you know, I did sacrifice myself, and 
your sister ! I became a reckless, lost wretch. Aye, 
a cursed miserable spooney of a husband tied to a 
meek baby, who cried if I swore, and was fall of 
'her dear Ellen I' Well, strong and tough as I 
seemed, I have suffered. It was stronger than I : 
a consuming fire ; it goaded me to torture my wife : 
I, — ^who turn sick if I tread on a worm ! Look at 
me ! Am I the man I was ? " 

She could not but look, and the marks of illness 
struck her afresh. 

**Does Bessie know how ill you are?" she asked, 
trying to lead him back to other subjects. 

He laughed. 

'^No; that farce is played out at last. Poor 
Bess understands at last that she can't make me 
happy^^ He emphasised the word with mocking 
irony. **She has even discovered that she can't 
rest her own poor, innocent, loving heart on such 
a 'rascal' as she finds her husband to be. She 
would find ample consolation in her children, how- 
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ever. Why, she thinks the boj the rery couixter* 
part of me! Tou should see how Ae kisses the 
Httle rascal. Fools that men are, to hamper tliem^ 
selves with such fetters and call it marriage I Tying 
a couple of victims together who would fain he- rid 
of each other ! In fiict, it is no real, tie — mutual 
consent frees anyone^ But, Ellen ^ 

He all at once stopped his rapid Sow of words^ 
and looked fixedly on her. She turned away and 
covered her £ace with her hands. Her heart: ached 
for her »ster. The truth had at last opened to Bessiet, 
then! Her idol was overthrown: alL her most 
kmocent dreams of happiness, all her true^ fidtJEiful 
love was withered up. And this was the msm wl» 
had wilfully done it, and now almort hoasted of Ihe 
deed! 

*^ It is dreadful,** she murmured* ** Poor Bessie!'* 

^' Well, don't waste too much pity on h^ : after 
all, she is pretty content, since I made fier a 
promise not to separate. It shows that, afbei all, 
I don't huUy her so very badly, as she prefers 
keeping me by her side, though I offered her 
liberty." 

" And will you keep this promise ?" 

He did not answer directly. Again his strongv 
piercing eyes were bent on her with a peculiar 
look — A fiei'ce look which would fain read her very 
soul. Once, words seemed trembling on hia very 
lips; but he turned away, and took a few steps to 
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and fra Then in a low^ almost husky T<»ce> he 
said, coming^ quite close to her— 

" Do you know ? Can you tell what words were 
kissed close in my^ ear, but then ? Can't you^ with 
your' own fiery natore, guess Ibe stniggle in. mine, 
when I 8ay*-<-Yes ; I shall keep that premise I But> 
Ellen, one tiling I must have^ I tell you that some- 
thing, I can't explain what it was — an ungoyemable 
impulse came suddenly over me, and brought me here, 
to sue for a little sisterly kindness, such as I have 
a right to as your brother. I know I am making 
a fool of myself; but it seemed as if I miust have 
this or perish, or»-^r — ^worse.'* He again attempted 
to take her hand. '^ Tou refuse it ?" he exclaimed, 
his fiice working with fearful passions. ^You per- 
mat in maddening me, then? For, Ellen, I warn 
you — I tell you, if you won't be my friend — my 
sister^ why, then — ' — ^ He set his teeth together 
as- he almost hissed out the last words, and threw 
his arms round her,, holding her as in an iron Tice, 
so' tight was his grasp. 

** What must I do? What would you hare me 
say?** she gasped out in her fright ''This is 
dreadfiilr-*awfal« X did pity you t Z was begiimkig 
to feel sorry-Hs^nry if, through any thoughtiesstess 
of mine, I injured you. I beg your pardon for it 
J know I was often much to blame. Now, Itet me 
go, ^ease, John I '^ 

"Ah I You are afraid of m^ are you? You 
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don't defy me now^ then I It is well. Ellen, I came 
here thirsting, longing for a kind word — ^a kind look, 
what did I get?" 

His agitated, flashed face alarmed her. She was 
utterly powerless in his strong hold. She burst into 
tears ; but ihen, with sadden effort, calmed herself. 
Tet her words were hardlj plain when she tried 
to speak. 

" You will kill me ! Don't terrify me so, John. 
Let me go I I say I am sorry ; and if — if you will 
live with, and be kind to Bessie — ^I will, in time, 
perhaps, I may come to — to like you better. Do, 
John, let me go ! We must never meet again I " 

She tried to smile on him, but her lips quivered too 
much. But at this moment of greatest terror his 
clasp suddenly relaxed; and she tottered and nearly 
fell, as he withdrew his arms from her. Her first 
impulse at being free was to run away as quickly 
as possible; but her legs trembled too violently. 
She looked round for him, to say a quiet " Good-bye." 

He was leaning against a tree — ^bent down: his 
hat still lying on the grass. Large tears were rolling 
through his fingers, which were pressed tightly on 
his eyes. She heard a low, sobbing groan, and saw 
that his whole frume shook. A new feeling arose : 
a woman's compassion moved her. 

'^ John! I will go and send for a carriage," she 
said. " And you must drive to Hilton, and rest 
there and nurse yourself. Send for some one: for 
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your sister or some one — or your brother^ perhaps. 
You are ill, and need care I " 

He made no sort of answer. But he grew quieter. 
Then after some little time, he turned, took up his 
hat and put it on ; walked about a little, and smoothed 
back his hair. She stood watching, uncertain what 
to do or say. 

I am going directly,'^ he said, in a mocking way. 
1 11 relieve you presently of my hated presence ! 
One thing first, though. Are you going to marry 
Yaughan, as they say? ^ 

"No." 

** Truly! And why not? It would be a ^suitable' 
match as they say: a pleasing variety to have 
one member of the family above water and pros- 
perous! I give my consent to it Surely, you 
are not so silly as to go on cherishing any weak 
sentiment for Gran, are you?** he added, quickly 
and fiercely. "Because, Ellen — I tell you that 
won't do. I forbid the banns ! Besides, is it pos- 
sible? Do you delude yourself with fancying he 
loves you ? Why his wife must be an image of snow, 
a Roman matron, above the very breath of gossip I 
And you ! — ^well, you and I know you are not quite 

exactly that Take my advice : it is good. Forget 

that bit of schoolgirl and schoolboy foHy. Marry 
Mr. Yaughan and .... But, eh ! what is all 
this? By Jove! company coming! A pleasant 
predicament truly." 
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It was extraordinary how rapidly he fell into his 
ordinary manner and mode oF speech* 

To Ellen it was a reKef to see Sir Frederic de 
Lhle and his wife approaching. 

^Mrs. Wentworth sent ns on berey ilBs8 Ray« 
mond^'* said Sir Frederic; ^Bnt^ I fear/ loc^ng 
at John — ^^ I hope we don't disturb — r-^ 
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My brother-inJawi Mr. Mortimer,'* Ellen said, 
calling up all her presence of mind, and introducing 
tiie new comers; 

" Is your sketching finished ?•* asked Lady^ Fred- 
eric 

^'Tes; for this morning: I was going to start 
home." 

*' Then we will walk back with yon, and e^lain 
our errand as we go,** said Sir Frederic, pditely, 
but glancing at John, and at the mgns of recent 
emotion which were visible in Ellen^s face. 

She looked donbtingly at John. 

^Well, as I most be back m town early to* 
morrow, Ellen, I nmst say good-bye. Any mes- 
sages for Bessie?'^ he asked' ^ and coming dose te 
her, he took her hand, and for the first and last 
time in his life, pressed bra hot lipa to her fixrehead 
She dared not re^dt what appeared to her gueslai 
but a common broth^ly partmg« He^ wrong her 
hand again, and looked at her ; a gleam of triumph 
lighted up his fiu^e, but was quickly succeeded by 
a look of almost anguish ; and iheax with a low bow 
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to the others^ he went off with a reckless^ even defiant 
air^ whistling a popular tune with rare precision. 

*^I fear you have heard bad news," remarked 
Ladj de Lisle, as they all three turned into the 
wood path, the shortest cut to Blair. 

" Yes : that is — I mean it is not very cheering. 

I believe my sister Aat they are all going to 

the Colonies," she said, hesitatingly. 

Sir Frederic r^narked that every one was bitten 
with the emigration mania ;^ and plunged into de* 
sfsnptioiia of the new country, fftien beginning to 
be' knowm as something more^ than Botany Bay> 
the dreaded convict destination. 

The business that brought the Do Lides was to 
beg Mrs; Wentworth and Miss Raymond to come for 
two or three days, and lend their help to mike a 
school ^te go off well. Sir Frederic was enthu* 
siastic about schools, and had some singular theories 
of his own. Mrs. Wentworth declined, pleading 
need of rest; and Ellen settled to go alone, seeing, 
from her friend's manner, that she wished her to 

do 80. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL] 

THE DIGNITY OF MATRIMONT. 

The De Lisles had been man and wife for nearly 
two years. Sir Frederic had married a niece of Mrs. 
Edgehill's who was only nineteen, and, in conse- 
quence, anxious to be important. So she assumed 
a few harmless airs of patronage towards unmarried 
young women, which highly amused Ellen, who 
liked her, partly for her aunt Mrs. Edgehill's sake, 
and partly from the very opposition of their charac- 
ters. Mrs. Wentworth indulged in a little sarcasm, 
which was apt to be sharper than quite kind. She 
called her the ** child-wife,'* and was fond of "bring- 
ing her out," as she called it; for Lady Frederic 
de Lisle had a strong fancy for recipes, and her 
great ambition and aim, at present, waa to be a 
village doctress and oracle. She was an amiable, 
loving, little woman, and luckily had sweet temper 
enough to stand a great deal of '^ snubbing," (there 
is no other word that will do for the brusque way 
in .which her husband was wont to put her down); 
nor did she often detect the slight tone of irony 
which crept into his patronising caresses and praise. 
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She looked up to and believed in him as a perfect 
herO) a model comitry gentleman^ and the best 
anthoritj on all subjects connected with taste and 
art. 

He thought her very pretty, and was not dis- 
appointed in his belief that he could lead her which 
way he chose : his criterion of a good wife, and chief 
motive in seeking her. Altogether, she suited him 
very well, and it was only in company that her want 
of sense ever annoyed him. Altogether, Ellen almost 
preferred them to any of the persons in the ** set " they 
most frequently met There was always somethincr 
going on-some new project, some Jh invention, 
or startling theory, at Chorleigh: for Sir Frederic 
was a scientific model farmer, and all was activity 
and industry there. It was a relief, after the dull 
repetition of "nothings " which mostly prevailed in 
other grand houses, to visit Chorleigh. Sir Frederic's 
dogmatising egotism and his wife's inexhaustible list 
of " certain cures," were lost sight of in the stir of 
action and life^ and in driving to see a famous 
crop produced by a certain treatment, or walking to 
the new improved dairy, drawing out models and 
.plans, hearing really clever and interesting pamphlets 
on all practical subjects, Ellen soon lost the first 
stunning effects of John Mortimer's unexpected visit. 
At first she believed it impossible for her to go to 
Chorleigh. She needed absolute quiet to realise it 
all — ^to take home the long dreaded knowledge 
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that Bessie now Jaiew tke trolli; and akhongh 
Ellen well knew Low her heart mvsA be bieakn^ 
with this fital knowledge, she could do ™i*li™g 
for her I She dared not even write one word of 
sjmpathj. 

Those twoy oooe so nmch to each other, weve 
entirelj diyidad now! It little mattered how mai^ 
miles more or less separated them. Yet, it was m 
miserahle thought that she conld not even eee her^ 
and say ^^Oood-bje." John's altered looks, the 
evident symptoms of saffering, also weighed on her. 
Bnt it was a subject <m which her fiiend Mrs. Went- 
worth could bestow no Bympathy: her remarks 
were positive pain to Ellen. She thoi^ht it a good 
plan for them to emigrate : it freed Ellen from the 
unpleasant coonectiou. She hoped now there was 
an end of ''The Mortimers I " She advised her to 
rub out the very name from her memory: it had 
never been anything but a cause of vexation, as &r 
as she understood. There was no fiirther occasion 
for any communication with any of them. 

'' Ton forget that my frii^d, that Miss Moore, is 
to be Mrs. Cecil Mortimer very soon," Ellen said, 
with a smile and a blush, and a sli^ tone of 
pique she could not altogether hide. 

'' Yes ; I did forget I can't force myself to bdieve 
that you really got up such a schoolgirl, sudden 
friendship as all that It is not like, you, -Lena! 
However, when she is married she will drop the 
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correspondeiice^ I devautiy hope« I can't conceive 
wliat interest lier letters can be to j^ou." 

'^ I like to hear aboat the place and the people." 

*' You did not care for them so very nuioh when 
theaee, however. I -do believe^ after all, you like 
that young officer, and cling to this means of hearing 
of him now and then." 

"^^ What, Alick I €h. Worthy, what an idea. He 
has le£t Poole: they know nothing of him. No, 
nol" 

^^ Lena., you vex me ! Indeed, you are provoking : 
you know you never did like these odious Mortimers. 
I really believe you set up for them now, merely to 
provoke me. I wish they were, one and all, any- 
where — in Australia, for iostanoe." 

This was all that had passed on the subject which 
weighed so heavily on Ellen's heart She was 
thinking of Bessie, Sir Frederic was reading the 
paper, and his little wiEe busyii^ herself about the 
room, touching this and moving that 

''Miss Baymondo" at last she soii, ''I am suro, 
you are suffering from headache. I have observed 
how you press yonr hand on your foreheads and 
knit your brows. I have such a, good receipt; Jiot 
bad to take at alL" 

''Your firisking about the room so is yerj bad for 
a headache," remarked Sir Frederic, gruffly. " Do 
sit down. Rose I It is such a worry to have your 
rustling petticoats and jingling chains always goii^I " 
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I 1>% jonr pardon! Bnt some one^ we won't 
mention names^ is yerj fond of marching np and 
down the room^ too I " 

** Aye^ a r^olar walk ; but I never flirt here and 
there: besides^ a man can walk without all that 
wretched bustle." 

'^Do let me bring you some anti-dolor mixture^ 
my poor dear I " Rose said to Ellen. 

'^ Thank you, but indeed I have no headache; 
I was only thinking, I believe." 

'* Indeed I Ah, well it is all firom want of r^ular 
fixed duties, dear. I used to think so before I was 
married, and " 

*^ I am glad you have the grace to allow that you 
don't do so now, at all events," remarked the husband. 

She only shook her head and long curls saucily at 
him, and Aen, with a good deal of assumed mat- 
ronly dignity, continued — 

" Single people are always, — nearly always, so 
unoccupied, you see! There is nothing like real 
work : it sends away so many pains and aches. I 
always so wish for every girl to get married. It is 
time for you to be thinking of it — ^bn't it ? But ah 1 
I forgot Of course, you are thinking of it; and I 
hope it will be soon too." 

" I ! — ^thinking of being married!" exclaimed Ellen, 
half-affronted, half-amused. 

'^Bose, how you do chatter!" said her husband, 
with a warning look over the Tinm sheet 
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I beg your pardon! Did I say anything so 
wrong? But it is all over the country. And I never 
can keep secrets. Everything will come out with 
me I " She laughed. 

" You are wholly mistaken/* Ellen said, earnestly, 
but in a low voice. 

" Am I, indeed ? I am sorry, then, very sorry ; 
for do you know — ^you won't be offended at my 
speaking honestly, will you? — Aunt Edgehill and I 
both agree that marriage is just what you need^ 
Everyone is improved by it. Of course, it is nature, 
and what we are intended for: single life is con- 
trary to nature and all a mistake." 

"Does not Mr. Damer live near here?" asked 
Ellen, presently. 

**Tes; Stockton Priors is our adjoining parish. 
And he has at last managed to establish a service, 
in a merely temporary building, for an ^ unfortunate 
hamlet, — an outlying place, which is really nearer to 
us but nevertheless is in his parish. This brings 
him here once a week. He is a valuable, worthy 
man — an exceedingly sensible man. Have you 
heard about his schools, and his almshouses, and 
his cottage gardens ?" 

> " No," replied Ellen ; " Mrs. Wentworth does not 
know them." 

"Ah, I remember hearing some absurd scruple 
— as to who ought to make the first call, wasn't it? 
You lost the very best man we have about here by 

VOL. n. s 
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it)'' Sir Frederic said, in his peculiarly dogmatic 
way, 

*' He is so clever, and so fascinating," said Lady- 
Frederic. "You know once he. was," dropping her 
voice so that Ellen alone could hear, and nodding 
her bead to enforce her meaning, '^ he was rather 
ga-y, you understand? Then he had some awful 
trial, I forget exactly what, and he turned very 
grave and serious. Oh, he is- so strict! Unde 
Edgehill thought him too strict, and was a&aid of 
his going too fer." 

"Old people are always afraid of the rising 
generation," said her husband. "But Darner is 
a good fellow. It is wonderful what reforms he 
has brought in among the thick-skulled farmers, 
even in their way of manuring, &c. Dr. Eldgehill 
and he would pull together very well if ihey were 
thrown together. Tour uncle is a friend to reform^ 
and, for his age, liberal enough." 

"Frederic!" 

"Well, dear?" 

"Shall we ask the Darners here? — quietly, you 
know. I should like Miss, Raymond to meet 
them." 

** By all means, certainly ; if Miss Raymond has 
no objection." 

" I should particularly like it I have heard of 
them from — from Mrs. Legard," said Ellen. 

Indeed ! Yes : I' know you were intimate with 
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her. Great sufferer ! My dear, I shall be absent 
to-morrow at the agricultural committee meeting, to 
settle the accounts. The carriage will, of course, 
be at your command." 

" Well, I will see what we can do ; but married 
women cannot always be sure, you see: so many 
interruptions ; not an hour one's very own ! So 
different!" and the little lady gave a] sigh to the 
heavy burdens of matrimony, while a slight curl of 
the lip and toss of the ringletted head spoke also of 
its honours. When they separated in &e hall, she- 
could not refrain from bestowing a word of pity 
on Ellen, for having all but attained the age ot 
twenty-one, and* being still unmarried. 

** As if I wasn't ten times more independent and 
my own mistress as I am," said Ellen, evading the- 
patronizing pat on the shoulder which was offered. 

"Ahl but it is not natural, it is not feminine,, 
to be independent. But I know — ^I know all about 
it ! You will soon be a slave of the ring. You can't 
deny it I No! Good-night." And she danced off" 
to her room in a manner betraymg utter forgetful- 
ness for the moment of all the dignity befitting a 
** married lady," 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A FRIEND'S FRIENDS. 

DuBiNa Ellen's visit, she had the satisfaction of 
becoming acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Darner, 
who dined one day at Chorleigh. She was an 
elegant woman, with just a touch of abruptness or 
independence and indifference to other's opinions^ 
which in another of less slight and graceful pro- 
portions, might have been called unfeminine. 

As it was, Ellen was disappointed in her, and did 
not find her at all " taking." But Sir Frederic said 
she was one who improved on further acquaintance^ 
and, in fact, required to be be well known to be 
appreciated. He pronounced her an "admirable, 
high-minded woman," and exactly suited to her posi* 
tion as ** Damer's wife." Towards him, Ellen found 
herself much attracted. She had only met him, to 
speak to, once before, and that was in Mrs. Legard's 
dying hour. He claimed her acquaintance at once, 
with a peculiarly pleasant well-bred manner. 

He was somewhat above the middle height, very 
thin, and his face particularly sallow and hollow. 
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with a saddened expression, which kept down his 
natural vivacity, and veiled a very winning smile. 
Ellen could fancy that what she had heard of him 
was true : that his former life had left marks behind ; 
and that his energy and activity had not always been 
turned to those subjects which now claimed his 
whole soul. 

His manner and style of conversation impressed 
a listener at once with the belief that he was a man 
who had mixed in the gay world : that his natural 
tastes and impulses were often opposed by his 
principles; but it left a tone of sympathy, a 
capability of entering into another's mind and views, 
which gave him great influence. With him, at 
least at first sight, there was no stem, unbending 
resistance to opinions different from his own. There 
was a roundness, a polish, which, perhaps, can only 
be attained by friction in *^ the world," and by being 
early accustomed to judge of men in the mass rather 
than one narrow and exclusive circle. 

He took Ellen down to dinner, and as he talked 
freely and pleasantly on various subjects, she won- 
dered what kept Mrs. Wentworth so divided from 
them, and felt sure that if they once met, the preju- 
dice must be removed. 

Once, in a pause of the more general conversation, 
he said to Ellen, ** By the way, do you know. Miss 
Raymond, I have been rather curious to see you ? " 

" You heard Mrs. Legard speak of me." 
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^'Nol At least, that was not so much the reason 
as another. My best friend^ a connecliQii of jonrs, 
Ghranville Mortimer ** 

*^ Yes ; I know he is a friend of yours/' Ellen put 
in, nervonsly, and interrapting what she wanted 
above all things to hear* 

*^ He talked so much of your and his sister — ^his 
beau ideal of it wife I She must really be a very 
charming person. You are twins, I believe ? " 

'^ Yes. But," answering a keen enquiring glance 
of his eye, she added, ^^ we are not the least alike: 
perfect opposites in eyerything." 

'^ Indeed I " and he looked again at lier with a 
slight smile. Then they were both appealed to by 
the others, and an animated discussion aro^e shortly 
about University life, and what was the best prepara- 
tion for it — whether a public school or private tuition. 
Sir Frederic was in favour of the latter, and so was 
the only other gentleman, a Mr. Samley. 

'^ I only knew one exception, and that only partly 
so," he said. ^^ Certainly he had not been at a 
public school, and, though not in attainments, to a 
certain degree, he showed the want of it, top. It 
gave a sensitive — ^a morbid cast to his temper, which 
interfered with his success and pojpularity. I 
allude," he added, lowering his voice to Ellen and 
leaving the others to bring up their examples, ^^ to 
Mortimer. He was undoubtedly the cleverest, that 
is, the most able man in my time. Have you observed 
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what I mean — ^a certain senshiveness — ^a soreness^ 
sometimes leading to undue depression ?'' 

'^I have seen so little of him since he went 
abroad/' she answered, with hesitation ; ^' but 
certainly/* she added, with her amused smile, '^ take 
them as a family, that is not one of their character- 
istics. A good, comfortable opinion of self rather, 
and a proneness to judge others hardly." 

^^ Yes; I see what you mean. It has been thought 
fio of my friend ; but never was there a greater 
mistake. It is all outside manner, and really pro- 
ceeds from lack of due -self-confidence. That is 
what a man loses from not being at a public school : 
a rule of measurement which allows one to be a 
tolerable correct judge of one's own powers, alike 
removed from conceit or false humility. That un- 
certainty which a more confined field limits a man to 
is bad. Sometimes mediocre abilities are exaggerated 
into great ones, from want of opportunity to com- 
pare — sometimes the reverse." 

** Doesn't it partly depend on the natural temper ? 
Surdy it is partly physical,— that easy pleasant 
self-confidence; or its opposite, a miserable self- 
doubt?" 

Again their tete-^tSte was interrupted, and Mr. 
Darner's opinion was asked about some parochial 
scheme, on which Sir Frederic was greatly set just 
now. 

When the ladies were in the drawing-room. 
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Mrs. Darner threw herself upon a couch in a quiet^ 
independent fashipn^ appearing fv3ly as much at her 
ease as if she was alone in her own chamber. She 
did not trouble herself to find conversation^ and 
returned curt answers to Lady Frederic's remarks. 
To Ellen she did not address herself once, and Ellen 
silently settled that Mrs. Wentworth and Mrs. 
Darner were best apart They would not suit at all ! 
She was looking at Mrs. Darner's well-shaped head, 
and wondering what about her had attracted such a 
man as her husband, when suddenly over Mrs. 
Damer's grave countenance beamed a look of 
singular beauty. A slow smile, or it was more like 
a light gradually spread over the whole face, touching 
the hitherto stiff mouth, till the lips curled. Follow- 
ing the direction of her eyes, Ellen looked towards the 
door, and then discovered the cause in the husband's 
presence. Mr. Damer was standing at the open 
door. He came quickly up to his wife and pushing 
aside her dress, took a seat by her. He did not, 
however, say anything till, turning half round to 
where Ellen sat before a small table, on which 
stood a beautiful vase of flowers, he remarked — 

" My dear, I was speaking to Miss Raymond of 
Mortimer's admiration of her sister ; she says they are 
not at all alike." 

** I knew that," Mrs. Damer said, 

"How?" 

" Oh, one glance at Miss Raymond would tell one 
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that she did not answer to Mr, Mortimer's account of 
his brother's wife ! " 

Mr. Darner laughed and looked at Ellen. 

** My wife pretends to be a great judge of physi- 
ognomy, Miss Raymond. But, Harriet, are you 
quite sure that in one of your naany confidential talks 
with him, Mortimer gave you no other description ; 
no clue, in fact, to his sister-in-law's sister ? " 

'^ Quite sure. I asked him, but he turned the 
subject" 

Ellen's colour flushed up at this. Somethmg in 
the lady's manner annoyed her ; she felt inclined to 
say something sharp and haughty. But Mr. Damer 
bent over the sofa cushion, and raising his hand, as if 
to prevent his wife's hearing, he said— 

** Between ourselves, my wife is rather sensitive 
on this subject It is a sore point Once, Mortimer, 
out of his regard for me, ventured to give Mrs. 
Damer a friendly hint about a wife's duties ; and, 
in fact, your sister's name became rather like the good 
child who stands bugbear in the nursery so often." 

"Hint, indeed!" exclaimed Mrs. Damer, with 
a heightened colour, but smiling too. "It was 
something more than a hint He gave me a right- 
down lecture, I can tell you." 

" A lecture ? " asked Ellen, catching the infection 
of Mrs, Damer's laugh, and amused in spite of 
herself, at the spirit and frankness of the wife's 
animated account 
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^^Yes; a lecture on speaking deferentiallj and 
respectfully to my lord and master. Oh, Mr. Mor- 
timer has sundry cut and dried theories of his own. 
Among them ia his model of a wife; aU gentle 
humility, loving reverence, and so on. My free 
and easy style shocked him — ^because I ventured 
to contradict William, and held an opinion of my 
own." 

** Why, surely, Mrs. Damer, you don't mean to 
uphold disobedience in a wife? " put in Sir Frederic, 
as he sipped his tea. 

« Perhaps not in general," she replied. '' For my- 
self I object to the virtue strongly, and I made it 
an express stipulation, that I should not be required 
to possess it. I didn't promise it : I would not say 
the word," 

There was of course a general laugh, and much 
badinage on this avowal, very coolly taken by the 
lady; and then, being asked by Lady Frederic to sing, 
she allowed her husband to lead her to the piano- 
forte, and place her music. She sang well, but only 
in one style — sacred music 

Mr. Damer returned to Ellen. 

'^I was hoping to see Mortimer here very soon ; 
but he says he is too busy. He seems to be satis- 
fied with his work ; but I confess I am greatly dis- 
appointed. He was made for something better: 
he ought to have been ordained. Miss Raymond." 

^^I can easily believe that the very fact of a good 
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living being ready for him had ihe e£Pect of keeping 
Mm back/' said Ellen. 

''Ah I I understand — ^yesl It would make him 
exaggerate the difficulties and obstacles. Though 
how little yoiur remark would be understood by 
almost every one you meet ! I am^ however, the 
more sbrry/' he added, presently, having paused to 
listen to one of his wife's swelling sostenuto notes, 
''the more grieved, because I know all his real doubts 
had vanished. His convictions were honestly such 
as to enable him to propose himself as a candidate. 
It was vexing. I can't make out what it was. Was 
there any family trouble just as he returned home? " 
" None that I am aware of. But I really-^strange 
to say, I am ignorant about much it would be but 

natural I should know. I saw so little, that is ^" 

she stopped, in evident concision. 

But her companion went on, apparently unobservant. 
^^ He said he could not command that quiet, calm state 
of mind which he considered essential to prepare 
himself. Something had disturbed and upset him 
seriously. And then, so suddenly he seemed to accept 
this offer of acting daily tutor to an invalid noble- 
man: perhaps an interesting and not ungenial 
occupation, and afiGording means for his continuing his 
Uterary work. Yet, it is not what I desired for him. 
A lonely, contemplative life in a London lodging is 
not what he needs. His last letter amused my wife 
much. He has, it seems, picked up some young 
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person^ a relation of his landlady, who is intel- 
lectually inclined, and he actually directs her studies^ 
and reads French to her to give her an accent 
Philanthropic I Fancy my friend Mortimer, with 
his gravity and reserve, acting tutor to a girl, a 
* grisette 1 ' Of course she is pretty, and " 

*^ Yes, she is pretty," Ellen said, quickly. '* She 
is a daily governess, but was thrown out of work by 
illness. I knew her very well. She was a pupil of 
mine: in fact, I have known her for years. She 
lived at Poole, and • ^" 

'^Oh! indeed I of course that accounts for it, 
and wholly alters the easel Harriet! do you 
hear?" he said — ^his manner giving the notion, that it 
had been a subject of discussion already — as his wife 
returned to her former seat. "The young lady 
about whom you were so curious — Mortimer's pupil, 
you know, is a Poole girl; comes from his native 
town, and was known to him as a scholar of 
Miss Raymond's — ^now a daily governess." 

** Well ?" was his wife's remark in a tone which 
meant much, as she looked from Ellen to her husband. 

"Well!" he repeated. "Simply it alters the 
case," and here the subject dropped : although Ellen's 
curiosity was a little excited to know what they had 
before thought of it. It was now Ellen's turn to 
sing and to play ; and she had no more conversation 
with the Damers. 

When saying " Good-night," Mr. Damer said he 
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hoped^ now they had met, they might do so again ; 
something else he was ahout to add^ but his wife 
stopped it by saying in her cool, ofT-hand way, — 
** Busy people have not time to meet gay and idle 
folks ; our paths are not likely to meet, Miss Ray- 
mond." Then, with a twinkling of fun in her eye, 
and loobng up at her husband she added, demurely, 
*^If it was Miss Raymond's sister, William — ^the model 
wife, it might alter the case I But to be frank, I 
doubt if I should learn Mr. Mortimer's lessons from 
Miss Raymond." 

Then with a gracefrd bow and a bright smile, 
which softened any offence her words might give, 
Mrs. Damer passed Tout with her hand on her 
husband's arm; having declined Sir Frederic's 
offered assistance, saying — William alway cloaked 
her for their drive and she would say good-night to 
Sir Frederic there. 

"A character, certainly I" was little Lady Fred- 
eric's remark, as she bustled about putting away the 
music, &c. 

"A very clever woman, but sharp, certainly. 
Has a will of her own," remarked the husband. 

''I should think sol He dares not say which 
sermon he will preach," added Lady Frederic. 

" I wonder," said Ellen, " why they did not call 
at Blair? I should fancy Mrs. Wentworth would 
suit Mr. Damer." 

"But not his wife. Depend upon it she said. 
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' No.' She is exceedingly sharp on any lady attract>- 
ing attention — any beautifiil woman^ like Mrs. Went- 
worth, for instance. You need not frown at me, 
Frederic," she said, torning to her husband, with a 
nod in return for a look of warning ; '^ I am not 
saying any harm. Miss Raymond, of course, knows 
as well as we do that Mrs. Wentworth has been 
naturally much talked of, being so beautifiil and 
agreeable and so rich, and all that ; and that sdie 
has had hosts of admirers, and some few enemies. 
And Mrs. Darner is very strict and stem: much 
more so than he is. I know it was her doings their 
not calling when Mrs. Wentworth returned: she 
said she did not mean herself or her husband to 
waste time in worshipping an idol ; and, as a clergy- 
man, it would be encouragiag evil to visit a house 
where such a disorderly establishment was allowed. 
You know at one time, before you came. Miss Ray- 
mond, really things were rather strange at Blair; 
and I know when my uncle and aunt spoke, Mrs* 
Wentworth said she couldn't help it: she couldn't 
prevent it — she could not send away so valuable a 
man as her head butler." 

'' Ciome, come. Rose, don't begin upou household 
subjects, pray," her husband said. 

'' Is Mra. Darner liked ?" asked Ellen. 

** Oh, no," replied Lady Frederic ; ** only when well 
known. She really can be quite rude; she says 
such strange things, and gives offence. I don't 
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wonder at that gentleioan's lecture at all^ for, I 
assure you^ I have heard her speak most dreadfully 
to her husband; and yet he is so attentive and so 
fond of her. She is very fond of him^ too ; but she 
puts him down without scruple : how he stands it I 
don't know." 

" Well, don't take a. leaf out of her book, Rosy^ 
for I shouldn't like it at all. The fact is, she is too 
clever. It is a mistake : a man doesn't want clever- 
ness in a wife." 

'' Thank you I That means I am either silly, 
I suppose, or that I should be so. Good night I 
After that. Miss Raymond, we are bound to leave 
him till he is in a more civil humour." 

Lady Frederic opened the door for Ellen, and 
gave her a light ; whispering loud, that some people 
were very rude and sulky to-night : but she lingered 
behind for a moment, and stooping over him gave 
her husband a kiss on his temple as he bent over 
his book. He looked up to return it, and told her 
she was worth twenty clever women, Mrs. Damers 
and all ; and when the little lady overtook Ellen on 
Jier way up-stairs, she was in such light spirits, that 
Ellen had the benefit of an extra amount of nuitri* 
monial patronage and good-natured pity. 

^^ You seem quite ,tired, dear. I am as fresh as 
possible ! It is all from having one's mind filled with 
wholesome duties. Ah I you will find all this lan- 
guor and weariness will go off. I had it once : I felt 
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quite tired and dull very often! Tou really must 
make haste ; you are getting on^ you see. Not even 
engaged 1 You really must not trifle any longer.'' 

*' How, trifle? " 

** Why I mean, you must think seriously about it. 
And, of course every one knows some one is only 
waiting for encouragement, and ** 

** Every one is wholly wrong," Ellen interrupted, 
angrily. " Dear me, it is very hard ! Surely if one 
likes to be single one may I " 

*' Surely, dear ; you may adopt that line, and be 
a stifi" spinster, if you prefer it," retorted Lady 
Frederic, laughingly. "But, I can't fancy you 
like that either ! " 

'* Indeed no 1 " assented Ellen, quickly. 

" Well," added Lady Frederic, grave again and in 
an important ** married woman," manner, " of course 
every one can't be married : after all, dear, an old 
maid can make herself respected, particularly if she is 
not very poor ; and though it is not so well, of course, 
as being married, yet " 

" Well, good night I After all, when I come to 
think of it, I should not like the ' obey ' at all. No ! 
I prefer independence." 

Ellen was glad to see Lady Frederic show symp- 
toms of fatigue at last, in a hardly-to-be-suppressed 
yawn, and shaking hands again they parted. 

The next day Ellen returned to Blair, all the 
better for her pleasant peep into another style of life. 
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It was not a servant who flung open the gates with 
that quick and welcoming alacrity. Mr. Vaughan had 
evidently been looking out for the carriage ; and very 
pleasant was his joyous and kind voice as he shook 
Ellen's hand in his own hearty fashion, and vowed 
it was a month since he had seen her, instead of a 
week. To her question how was Mrs. Wentworth, 
he said, — "Pretty fairly! rather moping — and — 
I suspect she has been bothered again by some 
letters with a portentous coat-of-arms seal." 
Mr. St. Clare, I suppose ! " 
Perhaps: indeed, now you mention it, I have 
little doubt, that it is from that quarter — ^but — ^how 
impatient the horses are I Mrs. Wentworth is up- 
stairs — ^has a headache ; she bade me amuse you for 
half an hour, for she wanted to sleep. So will you 
walk from here, and send the carriage on ?" 

Ellen's answer was a quick springing out, which 
proved the walk to be what she liked. Sending on 
the carriage, they lingered, stopping now to observe 
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a shrub or a tree, Ellen asking questions and speak- 
ing of her visit 

'^ I am going to do a great deal of planting this 
autumn," Mr. Yaughan remarked, as thej paused 
before a young clump of pines. " I am a thorough 
ignoramus, and jVIrs. Wentworth has promised, for 
you and herself, to come and help me to plan some 
walks. It is just one of those occupations which 
is agreeable or tiresome according to the circum- 
stances of the hour. I should detest it alone, with 
no sympathy but the gardener's ; but on the strength 
of this promise, I am looking forward to it with 
pleasure." 

" You certainly are a sociable person — ^gregarious, 
in fact," Ellen said. "Now, I can fancy growing 
so fond of such pursuits, as to care for no company 
but one's own thoughts. I think the presence of 
others would rather bother me than otherwise." 

*^ Yes, some others, perhaps," he answered, tiiought- 
fully. " But there are those whose presence could 
never come amiss. Do you not think so?" 

" * Never,' is such a Tyride word ! Well ! I scarcely 
think I can say so much as that of any one I ever 
knew. But I am of the irritable genus, I am sure. 
You, for instance, cannot understand how at times, 
in certain moods, solitude is the only comfort : how 
any one's words or looks, or even silent presence, 
jars, annoys. It is very unamiable: but I am 
not amiable. I can feel very disgusted and put 
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out : all my own faulty of course^ but not ihe less a 
fact." 

He did not contradict lier^ but after a pause, said, 
half laughing: 

*'I know «o well now when this mood comes orer 
you. At first I did not quite understand it ; but 
I do now : and I know directly when the desire to be 
left alone comes, when (to speak truth plainly) one 
would get rewarded with a black look, or a con- 
temptuous shrug <tf the shoulders, for any well- 
intentioned efforts to be * agreeable' to you.** 

Ellen laughed too* 

^^Have I bestowed so many of these same lo(^s 
and shrugs on you that you know them so well? 
But I don't think you are one of those who blindly 
do the very wrong thing. Enough to provoke a 
Job himself sometimes, are 'these condescending 
attempts of good, well-disciplined persons. It always 
makes me twice as bad : it acts like a blist^ ; but 
I think you are singularly good in that way, Mr. 
Vaughan." 

" Thank you," he said, gaily. Then he continued 
more seriously, *^ It is so strange to me, when I see 
two people, who fancy they really like and imder- 
stand each other, just doing and saying the very 
thing which most irritates. Surely real love or 
liking would find out the road to sjonpathy." 

^^ Some people can't sympathise. It is not a com* 
mon thing to find ; oh, no : we may get love, regard, 

T 2 
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admiratioD, and kindness^ and forbearance, even 
justice; but rarely sympathy. I suppose that not 
only is it a peculiar gift of temper, like gentleness, 
but that it is also one of our highest attainments as 
Christians. The better a person is, the more he 
should be able to give sympathy ; and we can find 
none so great as His who became man on purpose 
to know our infirmities: only it is so difficult to 
remember this — strangely difficult 

**You are learning the lesson?" he asked, in a 
tone of peculiar tenderness and delicacy. 

" Oh, very, very imperfectly. I ought not to talk 
so at all. I am not good enough, and it seems as 
if it was trying to appear better than I am. 
There is nothing I so much detest as humbug," 

*' You need not fear that it is one of your own 
faults." 

*^ I don't know : it is insidious. It may creep in 
when we least think so," she said, gravely. " There 
is such a thing as humbugging one's self, you know; 
which is worse even than deceiving others.'* 

*^ But surely," he answered, quickly, ** there need 
be no approach to it in talking freely and frankly, 
friend to friend. Don't regret speaking a little, 
once in a way, straight from your heart to me; 
I won't misunderstand it. If you knew how much 
I value the confidence I Are you going in ? Not 
one more turn ? " 

" I want to see if there are any letters for me. 
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If you like it, I will come out again." And she ran 
in at the open window, leaving him on the lawn. 

There were two letters: one was her milliner's 
bill ; the other gave her a little start, for she knew 
the writing, though it was disguised by a blotty pen, 
and evidently shaking hand. It was from John 
Mortimer, dated from Hilton, and it must have been 
there since the day she left. The colour came and 
went, and an expression of trouble gathered in her 
face, as she read the letter. 

" I am sure I don't know how I am to do it," she 
exclaimed to herself, presently, while a look of great 
perplexity gathered in her face. This was the 
letter : — 

" Deab Nellie, 

" I can't think for the life of me how I could 
be such a blockhead ! for, after all, the real object 
of my journey and visit remained untold. Like a 
lady's letter it was, I suppose, destined for the P.S., 
but those cursed artistocratic-looking friends of yours 
(didn't I anathematize them in my heart, that's all !) 
fairly robbed me of my hard-won opportunity, I 
think a temporary fit of insanity or delirium possessed 
me. I have a confused idea that I made a great fool 
of myself. Well — truth is, I am 'unstrung,' as an old 
patient of mine used to say — an expressive expression 
by the by. Ah ! how the word ' patient ' smacks of 
Poole and those queer days — that time gone for ever 
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and even No more patients and physic for Jack 
Mortimer, hurrah! But a truce to nonsense and 
sense or sentiment; and to business. Business! 
quotha, that's the word : my word in future ! Can't 
you fancy me a business man, counting my importa* 
tions or bales? or a patriarch? for it is this line I 
affect most, counting my fleecy flocks and curing 
scab. Bessie washing and baking dampers, and grow- 
ing brown and bony ? Well — ^but to arrive at this 
heaven on earth, this paradise, this Utopia, hard 
cash is needed, and I am deuced hard* up. Like a 
self-devoted, highly exemplary wife and matron as she 
is, Bessie brings forth her jewels, and with a smile 
and an air I need not describe, begs me, her unfortu- 
nate husband, to make use of them ; in plain English, 
turn the pearls into hard gold or silver. Well ! they 
journeyed in my pocket, and I visited the great Jew 
jewellers — and poked my nose in at several doors, 
when I bethought me of the last time I had seen 
these very pearls, t.e., in your hair 1 Excuse me if 
I say, they were beautiftil, and that it was hard to say 
which set off the other most, the hair the pearls or 
the pearls the hair. I farther remembered that these 
fishy gems were your respected mother's property, and 
as such I concluded of great and inestimable value (in 
a way dull clods like myself can't comprehend) to her 
children. I also took counsel, and remembered that, 
though one of these children was very poor indeed» 
the other was passing rich, and reputed heiress of a 
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good fortune. So, being not altogether the churl 
some folks think, I thought it would be well to offer 
these pearls belonging to the poor daughter^ to the 
rich daughter. Surely she will like to save such 
precious heirlooms, to say nothing of such becoming 
ornaments, from the greasy paw of a London Jew, a 
skinflint She will incline to come down generously, 
giving a fancy price fcur the gems, glad to assist her 
poor relations, and at the same time do honour to her 
parent's memory, and secure a costly family — a 
* Raymond,' ornament for her fair self— am I right? 
If so, give me a cheque for the enclosed sum and the 
pearls are yours. Allow me to add, that in. so doing, 
f you will be aiding the truly distressed,' in beggars' 
jargon. Come Nell! fork out. You. will never feel it. 
It is the last time you will ever be bothered by your 
true, profound admirer, and your dutiful, hard-up, 
feverirfi, thirsty, tired-of-life,. wretched rascal of a 
brother ! . " John." 

Some time before, Ellen would have at once given 
up the idea of paying so much for any jewel what- 
ever. But the idea had become familiar to her now, 
that she was to be her friend's heiress ; and these 
pearls, besides the association which belonged to 
them, as some of her mother's family jewels, recalled 
to Ellen a proud moment, when, twisted iti her hair 
by Bessie, they had been greatly admired by Gran- 
ville, and formed the subject of some pretty and 
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graceful lines. She did therefore grudge their 
passing into strange hands ; and knowing how little 
her friend thought of purchasing a far more costly 
set of jewels than even these, she pondered and 
considered before revising the offer. 

Since tte rupture with the Clares, Mrs. Went- 
worth had spoken very decidedly and openly every- 
where ; and had even introduced Ellen to her friends 
as her adopted child and heiress, also to her servants 
and tenants. A small slice of her landed property 
alone went to a distant relation of her husband. 
She herself had no- nearer relation than Mrs. Clare; 
and whatever might have been her claims before, 
the quarrel had completely estranged them; thus 
since they had come into possession of a good living 
in an unexpected way, Mrs. Wentworth had no 
scruple in cutting them out altogether, and declaring 
her intention in favour of her favourite and adopted 
child. She laughingly said that she should like to 
make the taking her name, a condition ; but, out of 
love and respect for her old friends the Raymonds, 
she would not do so. It was a good name : *^ Though" 
she added, with a smile, '^ after all it is another name 
I desire to know for my successor, beginning with a 
letter ftirther down the alphabet — ^you know — eh, 
Ellen?" 

All this, well remembered, now inclined Ellen to 
ask the loan of the required sum. She hardly had 
a scruple ; for she was sure that her friend would 
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only be too glad to rescue the Raymond pearls. 
It was therefore with a clear brow and light heart, 
that she rejoined Mr. Vaughan ; having almost for- 
gotten him, while puzzling over her strange letter. 

** The letters were important, apparently," he re- 
marked : ^^ nothing unpleasant, I hope ?" 

** Not exactly, though at first it seemed so. I 
do so hate all money concerns, and this is to ask 
me for what seems to me an immense sum." She 
told him what it was. 

*^And what do you propose?" he asked, with 
interest. 

" Oh, I shall beg Worthy to lend it to me ! You 
know next month I shall be of age, and can draw 
all my fortune — all that is left, that is. They are 
lovely pearls ; and, of course, being poor mamma's, 
and all that, I am sure — I think, at least. Worthy 
won't refuse. Do you think she will ?" 

" Not willingly. But it is just possible : in fact, 
I happen to know, that from various causes, Mrs. 
Wentworth's treasury is rather empty at this present 
time. She was consulting me the other day. She 
has many large payments to make, and two principal 
tenants failed; and that f^te cost no trifle. Two 
hundred pounds is not always to be had in a moment 
by unfortunate landed proprietors, you see. But," 
he added, seeing her rather blank face, " why — ^why 
should not one friend do as well as another? It 
happens that a sum rather larger than what you 
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require is lying at this moment useless in tlie bank. 
Let me — ^let me——" 

'^Periiaps I might ask you to lend it to me/^ 
she said, gravely, and laying a stress on the word 
" lend." 

'^Then it is setded," he answered^ joyfiilly. 
'^ Don't tease Mrs. Wentworth about it at all^ She 
vron't like to refuse. It will be doing me a favour : 
treating me as a friend, in fact" 

^^ Thank you, heartily I Yet I had rather ask 
Worthy first, if you please. She would not like 
it if I did not ; and it seems the right and natural 
way." 

Here the subject dropped. 

Mrs. Wentwortfa sent for Ellen, and Mr. Yaughan 
took his leave. 

During dinner Ellen amused her friend with an 
account of her visit, and took off the little Miss 
Armidales, with perhaps rather more spirit and 
cleverness than perfect good-nature. And so she 
felt herself; for she stopped short, with a flushed 
&ce, saying it was quite too bad of her, and after 
all, though it was easy to imitate their little oddities, 
it was impossible even to describe their goodness. 

But Mrs. Wentworth maintained that if people 
would be odd, they must expect to be laughed at, 
*^ it was all suoh oiiginals were fit for, to make others 
laugk" 

But Ellen's spirit was gone, and when they retired 
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to the drawing-room, she unfolded John's letter, and 
with a half-comical, half-grave face, laid it before 
Mrs* Wentwortb. 

"Pooh I" at last slie said, laying it down with 
a face and gesture of intense disgust " Why did 
you show me anything so very, very terrible ? Of 
course, I always looked on poor Bessie's match as a 
mesaUiancey but really I was not aware of the ex- 
treme vulgarity and coarseness of this ! Pray, take 
no notice of it. Thank Heaven the wretched man did 
not stay here ! I am sure if I had guessed at all, 
I never would have directed him where to find you 
that day." 

" This letter," said Ellen, *^ is very bad — in fact, 
the very worst he could make of himself. It is 
reckless; and all that unpleasant joking strain is 
utterly forced. I fear it is too true that they are in 
great need of money. I do believe that he is fitted 
for the enterprising life of the colonies, and will be 
another man from what he has been at that horrid 
Poole. And then — the pearls ! surely you must 
remember them ? They aro reckoned splendid, and 
w.re mamma's favourite ornaments." 

" They were fine enough," Mrs Wentworth re- 
marked, indifierently. " But I have still finer ; and 
if you have patience, you know, Ellen, all mine 
will be yours. Meanwhile, to console you for the 
loss of this set, I will let out a secret : namely, that 
a very pretty necklace, bracelets, and strings for 
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the hair, are already on the way for you — ^some of 
my own spare ones which I sent to be reset Now^ 
pray, dismiss that wretched letter firom your mind, 
my dear ! It is wholly impossible for you to give 
the money : a mere fancy price. As for me, if you 
think I can, I assure you I have not got it : I am 
a good deal pressed just now. Indeed, I believe, 
that alone will make it imperative for us to winter 
abroad. I shall shut up this place and dismiss all 
the servants : you will enjoy foreign life, I know. 
Well, you don't look particularly cheerful at the 
prospects, I must say," she added, rather fretfully ; 
^^but, indeed, I can't stand this place. I dislike 
it more and more. It is all so cold, so chilling; 
and then I never now go into my garden in peace : 
I am always dreading the sight of that man — ^that 
dreadful face!" and she shivered a little and took 
up her book. 

Ellen was uncomfortable. She particularly dis- 
liked teasing her friend, or saying anything which 
Mrs. Wentworth did not like. Yet she must tell her 
of Mr. Vaughan's offer, or she would be yet more 
displeased. She accordingly attempted to introduce 
the subject, but was peremptorily told not to speak of 
it again. " After all, the pearls were not worth that 
sum, and there was no reason for giving so much to 
such a creature : one who had, by Ellen's own con- 
fessions, not scrupled to draw on her small fortune in 
a shameful way. You havn't got it, neither have Ij 
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and if I liad, I would not give it to him : so, pray, 
child, dismiss it altogether, and don't give me the 
shivers with that rueful face of yours.** 

There was an uncomfortable rising in Ellen's 
throat, though she checked it. But this was scarcely 
like the full and perfect sympathy she had looked 
and longed for 1 It was, however, the same in every- 
thing, when Ellen required comfort and affection. 
She could not help sighing over this disposition (for 
she would not even to herself call it selfishness) 
which required all and gave only what she liked. 
She contrasted it with Mr. Vaughan's ever ready and 
quick sympathy, and determined — ^it must be owned 
a little under the influence of resentment or wounded 
feeling — to accept his offer, and trust to opportunity 
and chance for letting Mrs. Wentworth know it 

Nor had she any difficulty ; for, with a parcel of 
new foreign books for Mrs. Wentworth sent by Mr. 
Vaughan, there was also a note for Ellen, repeating 
his offer, and, in fact, enclosing a cheque for the 
required sum. 

She sent it to John at once and without further 
thought, and in course of time received the case of 
pearls. Directly they arrived she showed them to 
Mrs. Wentworth, hoping she had chosen a good 
moment, when she had been carried back to her old 
memories of the Abbey, and tears actually stood in her 
eyes, while she spoke of them. 

" You don't mean that you have got these pearls 
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after all, Ellen ! ^ she exclaimed, with ^dden change 
of voice. '* And, pray^ how ? Did he give them up 
to you ? '' 

*' No, Mr. y anghan was so very kind. I couldn't 
refuse without hurting him. He lent me the sum." 

'^Lent you the sum! — ^lent you two hundred 
pounds I And, pray, how do you intend to repay 
him ? Or, perhaps — I suppose it is to go down to the 
jointure ? eh ? Well, Ellen ! I didn't think matters 
had gone so far as this between you! You have 
taken care to keep it very close, I think I " 

'^ What — ^what can you mean ? " said Ellen, dis- 
.^ .. b«r ^n. of Lj »d «^ 

** Why, of course you are — ^you can't be less than 
engaged ? Even then, I doubt the propriety of such 
a step. But nothing short of an engagement could 
possibly justify it." 

^^ We are not dreaming of such a thing ; it is 
simply a kind act of friendship. But for this, do 
you suppose I would have accepted his offer?" 

" Very pretty ! You are not dreaming? Well ! he 
is, or I am much mistaken: or rather I think he is very 
wide awake, and knows what he is about, and that 
this affidr must end only one way, unless it seriously 
compromises your discretion. And mj poor offering 
of pearls, too, which I expect daily I They, of course, 
are not worth your acceptance! The ^Baymond' 
pearls cut them out Well, well, I own I am keenly 
hurt — surprised and hurt." 
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And she showed her displeasure by keeping her 
own room for the rest of that day, and most of the 
next ; saying she had a headache. Ellen could gain 
no admittance. Watkins looked, she thought, mali- 
ciously triumphant, though she bestowed civil words 
and courtesies, and lamented her dear lady's '^dejec* 
tion and nerves," volubly. 

Ellen was in no comfortable state : Mrs. Went- 
vrorth's anger distressed her very much. Something 
of the old feeling of standing alone, and of being 
misunderstood, came ov^ her. But there was a 
difference. Instead of tossing her head, and harden* 
ing herself against everything and everybody, she 
now strove hard to accept it as a trial, and to meet it 
with gentleness and patience. Moreover, something 
better and more durable tlian her own pleasure 
and hapjHuess was now the object of life. She 
sighed for the friend who had so comforted her, 
and had always lifted her mind above the trial of the 
hour. She did wish she could drive ot walk to 
Mrs. Legard, and regretted that calm, peaceful 
room, where she had spent so many happy moments^ 
Then she roused herself to begin her set occupations, 
remembering her lost friend's words *^ that regularity 
even in little .things, where there were no higher 
duties, helped the mind to composure and discipline." 
Mr. Yaughan did not come. He was absent from 
home; and after Mrs. Wentworth's sharp remarks, 
Ellen felt glad not to meet him. 
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A hurried letter from Bessie spoke of John's 
being ill; and his wife and children^ three in number, 
now setting off; without much notice, to join him in 
town. Bessie's letters were never famous for clear- 
ness, either of writing or diction ; but this one was 
more than commonly a puzzle, and whether she 
alluded to their proposed emigration, or what, Ellen 
could not at all understand. She was not surprised 
to hear of the illness, and was glad that his wife was 
with him. 

She was not quite comfortable about the state 
of things at Mrs. Harding's. Hetty wrote in mad 
spirits, and every line showed how the child had 
developed prematurely into the young woman — ^the 
young woman of the world, or ^^ society." The occa- 
sional allusions to Ruth being weak and ailing, and 
always too tired for any fun, and her being more 
than ever dismal and homesick, made Ellen long 
to have the power of seeing her, and judging 
for herself as to the poor child's real state of health : 
she hit on an expedient at last, which was the 
next best thing to seeing with her own eyes. Hear- 
ing from their old nurse, with whom she kept up 
a correspondence, that she was living not far from 

B , Ellen enclosed a post-office order for the 

expense of the journey, and begged her to go to 
Landsdowne Villa and see the children. Nurse did 
so, and then wrote to Ellen her account : " Miss 
Hetty was sprung up into a very fine young lady. 
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indeed — quite handsome, and with such an air about 
her, and plenty of spirits! But she couldn't say 
so much for poor Miss Ruth, who looked very sadly 
indeed, and seemed quite oyercome at seeing Nurse^ 
and cried a great deal, and wished she could go 
home. But Mrs. Harding — ^who was extremely kind 
and affable, and had made her (Nurse) very wel- 
come, and talked quite kind and pleasant about 
the young ladies — only said, it was the growing so 
fast which made Miss Ruth weakly, and that she 
was taking medicine which would be sure to give 
her strength, and that the less she saw of people 
or received letters to remind her of home, the 
better. 

Ellen was utterly powerless to afford any help 
to her little sister. From her father she never 
heard ; and she never wrote to him. Mrs. Went- 
worth did not offer, and Ellen dared not ask, to have 
poor Ruth at Blair. At school she must stay, then, 
now that Bessie's home was broken up. It weighed 
on Ellen's mind, and prevented her from entering 
with any real zeal into the preparations for their 
foreign sojourn, which now began to occupy Mrs. 
Wentworth in earnest So things went on: not over 
bright, for Mrs. Wentworth continued to be out of 
sorts, low and nervous ; nor had she quite forgiven 
EUen. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE SUMMONS. 



Id was Octobec Bhir had bees, full of guests fer 
the shooting season. Mrs. Wentworth was woBt 
for the time to fill her bonse chi^y with men from 
London, to whom a daj or a week's holiday is a boon 
beyond description. A few cbosieaii people were 
invited fbr the very late dinner whick wound up 
the day. It was liie kind of pwrty she enjoyed and 
understood how to maoiagis to perfection. It did her 
good^ too ; and she spobje more iu herusaal tone U> 
Ellen, and was rather less full of ^ nerve ' as Watkins 
called it 

A party was talked of for celebrating Elite's 
twenty'-first birthday which was at hand. 

Ellen was surprised at receiving no r^dittance 
as usual from her fatherland at bearing nodung 
about her own money being given up to h^n. 
Neither had she heard again from Bessie. But 
her Poole correspondent, Miss Moore, now Mrs. 
Cecil Mortimer, spoke of John and his wife being 
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at Bouk^e. Mrs. C Mortimer feaced his haaith ws^ 
precarious, and that he foimd: more difficulty than, he 
had expected in emigrating. She said that her 
husband, suspecting pecuniary difficulty, had written 
proposing help ; hut that no answer hadhe^i given. 
Many more debts were left at Poole than his effects 
there could possibly clear. They fccied to keep it 
all a secret from his poor mother^ who bad felt his 
leaying very acutely;, and who, although she wias 
quite wonderfully well,, needed tih» greatest ctsce and 
freedom from all shock or esciteai^ift. She added^ 
what EQen smiled lial£-inGxeduIousl|f at — ^tfaafe no 
womaa could ba've better or moredeToted children^ 
and that beneath even Miss Mor&aer's barusque 
manner, there was an unceasing, watchfol care for 
her mother. In fact, it was very evident diat Cecil's ' 
wife had become a txue ^^ Mortimer^" Ellen said ta 
herself in. as far as upholding and praising the family 
went. There, was a happy spirit in all she said, a 
tone of quiet content, with aliusioBa to hear frilly 
occupied time (occupied with real, not made-up 
work,) which Ellen could not but contrast with 
herself. 

Dinner was over,^ luad Mrs» Wentworth and Ellen 
were standing in a back ha£, looking at some 
travelling hoses,, which tbey had ordered from tiie 
village carpenter, and foD whiek Ellen had drtmn 
models, meanii^ them to be sometlung peculiarly 
convenient. Mrs. Wentworth drew her shawl tiglu 

u 2 
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roand her, and said it was chilly ; the sooner they 
were off the better, to avoid all the autumnal damp 
and fogs. 

"If you please, ma'am," said the butler, "Mr. 
Mortimer is in the study. He desired me to an- 
nounce him to you and to Miss Raymond and to 
beg an audience." 

Something in the man's manner annoyed Ellen. 
The fact was, Mrs. Wentworth was very indiscreet, 
and very apt to talk freely of her likings and dis- 
likes before her attendants. Ellen had chafed at this 
more than once; for she could see the veiled inso- 
lence which to the mistress was skilfully hidden by 
an exaggerated devotion of manner which they 
quickly learnt to be pleasing to her. The name 
of * Mortimer,' was well known in the household 
as one not approved of. At the man's mention of the 
name now, Ellen, believing it to be John, changed 
colour, and found no voice to ask a word« 

"Mr. Mortimer!" repeated Mrs. Wentworth. 
" The one who was here a short time ago ? — John 
Mortimer?" 

" This is his card, ma'am." 

" Granville Mortimer ! " read Mrs. Wentworth, 
and looking full at Ellen — ^as much as to say — "Did 
you know of this? " " At this time of day, too ! — 
Really : it is strange — ^rather unaccountable. Prav, 
did he say what brought him; from whence he 
can^.e, or where he is staying ?" 
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" He merely bade me give tlie card and say he 
wished to see the ladies, ma'am," 

"Cool!" 

"I wonder what can have have brought him," 
exclaimed Ellen, a curious thrill of surprise and of 
fear seizing her. "Perhaps he has brought bad 
news. You will come, won't you?" she asked Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

"No; I really do not see that I am called on 
to do so. He cannot wish or expect to see me. I 
suppose his visit is to you," she answered, coldly 
and haughtily. 

" The gentleman said he wished to speak to Miss 
Eaymond. Indeed, he asked at first whether she were 
at home or not," and again the butler glanced aside 
with drooping eyes towards Ellen, and there was a 
slight curl of mischief in his mouth. Ellen frowned 
and drew up. She would not ask her friend to come 
again, disliking any discussion before the butler; 
yet in her heart she felt very shy, and she had a 
great longing to run fairly away to escape the inter- 
view. Very inconsistent this was ; for at another 
moment, such an opportunity might, in her own 
secret mind, have appeared only too desirable. 

" Pray, go, Ellen — or he will be obliged to sleep 
here : it is getting dark now ! Well ! talk of cool 
confidence— some people have enough. The next 
thing will be the Damers coming to lunch, self- 
invited — an inroad of Goths and Visigoths I" and 
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she tried to get up a langli^ but could not hide her 
annoyance. 

Ellen looked at her again with half-entrealy, 
reall J widiiug for the belter of presoice. 

'^ DonH pnetiend to he Bhjr. Come! go, go, EUmi ! 
Gi^ve him a dignified reception, and don't be romanc- 
ing, fleally you don't «eem over-pleased at this 
bold stroke." Ellen was gone before the last word 
w»s uttered. 

He was standing by the window, his hand on his 
head, as if thinking. It was very dim and dark, bat 
the outline of his figure was shown in strong relief 
against the gray sky. As the door opened, ncHseless 
as k was, he turned quickly, advanced a step, and 
then, after a mementos evident doubt, he lield out his 
hand, and wrung hers idmost vehemently, not saying 
a word. 

She began to «peak ; but her hesitating syllables 
were lost and overpowered by his rapid and rehe- 
menrtt utterance. 

*^ Tou know, you ^uess what brings me here at 
this tmseasonable hour? I «oine from yeur father. 
There was no cne else to coma!" The last words 
were said in u tone of apology. 

'* I fear fiome^hing is wrong. Who is iS ? " 

" Tour father himself. He wishes to «ee you. He 
C9uld not write, but he begged me to Bay thid; he 
wished you to — to trust yourself to my escort" 

" Then he is verv ill. Where is he? " 
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.t£ 



At Srigfaton now. He iros 31 wlien th^ landed 
fct Dover. The medical man advised liis going to 
Bri^rton. fie Iiios, howeTer^ derhred no h&ie&i; 
m the contmrj^ lie k&r worse.^ 

" Do you mean ? ^Please tell me the truth 1 ''.she 

said, locking up at him,andibj:gettii^ dlLher pseyious 
embarrassment. 

He took her hand^ but immediately let it drop 
again. 

"Yes; I will tell yon the truth," he answered, 
gravely but kmidly. "He » in great danger, I fear, 
I think it will faeadvisableiolose no tisne — ^to set off 
directly. He was ao very atrsdous to see you ! 
I have brought a comfortable carriage with me. 
€an you be ready to start to-morrow ? " 

^' I could start at once : this very iiour/' she said, 
eagerly, but checked herfiel£ "But you — ^where 
-are y<Mi from now ? — sand viow let me ^o and tell 
Mis. Wentworth. You will want some dinner." 
And before he could say a word, or detain her, she 
was gone 

*^Do please to come in. Worthy, do ! " £llen said, 
sittiBg beside her Mend and ptatting her arm round her. 
"^ Papa is dasgerofffily ill : ^r ery bad, indeed. It is 
he who sent Mr. Mortimcn'; and he wishes to aee . 
me. There must be no delay. Perhaps we must 
start directly. You will — just speak to him, won't 
you?" 

^^Lena, Lena! You forget how tliese sudden 
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shocks hurt me. Your father dying? sent for you? 
sent this man ? Well 1 to say the very least, it is 
a tolerably selfish feeling, to hurry you off without 
notice on such a journey — just too as you are wanted 

so much." 

« 

" But, consider. Worthy, it is death ! My poor, 
dear father ! oh, I must go to him I " and she gave 
way to her tears. 

Mrs. Wentworth was uncomfortable and annoyed; 
but the sight of Ellen's distress, and the idea of 
Colonel Raymond's danger, did something towards 
breaking through the crust of cold selfishness, and 
the temper which at first predominated. 

"Well, child, don't cry: dont fret! Heaven 
knows, I can ill stand such dreadful flurries! I 
who, of all things, crave a quiet life. Of course, 
you must go ! but it shall be in a proper style. 
You are my child — my heiress now ! I will have 
no coach journeys. I must see the coachman about 
the carriage." 

" If you would but see him — see Mr. Mortimer, 
just for a minute ! and then you and he can arrange 
it. Do, dear, dear, Worthy ! " And she kissed and 
caressed her till Mrs. Wentworth yielded, and with 
her arm in Ellen's proceeded to the study. The 
butler had placed lights there. 

Granville bowed low. 

"A very miserable errand: you are hardly a 
welcome visitor, Mr. Mortimer," she said, playfully, 
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yet in a manner which distinctly showed annoyance, 
and her intention to keep him at a distance. " Pray, 
take a seat. You have had, I fear, a hurried and 
fatiguing day? Ellen, love, ring for refreshment. 
Shall it be coffee or wine ? Are you a lover of 
delicious, refreshing coffee, Mr. Mortimer?" 

" Thank you — ^nothing for me ; I ordered both 
refreshment and a bed at the inn." 

" What ! at the Angler, or the Raymond's Arms ? 
For our village boasts of two, I believe." 

"It is, I believe, the Abbey Arms. I am a 
traveller, and can make shift with a sanded floor, 
if needs be. I have brought a carriage for Miss 
Raymond. Do you think you can be ready to- 
morrow morning?" he said, turning to Ellen. "It 
must, I fear, be early, if we are to reach Brighton 
the day after to-morrow." 

"And must this really be, Mr. Mortimer? Is 
it indispensable ? Remember, my darling Lena is 
not one of those tough mortals who are hurt by 
nothing ; nor is she a philosopher who prefers sanded 
floors. Such scenes are harrowing to mind and 
body." 

" Perhaps the injury of after-remorse for not 
being there might be still worse. It is her father's 
express and most earnest wish," he answered, 
coldly. 

" Well, so it must be, I suppose. But it is rather 
inconsiderate and imprudent. Is she to travel with- 
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out any feaiale compunion? — I have no one to 



^Her iither wms good'eaongh to suppose Aat 
an old £nand like mysdf migiit be trusted: nnd^' 
certain drcnDstanees, a dei>aitore firoin coniBion 
rules of etiqufitte is alloPwaUe.'' 

*' At all events, Ellen, my Iovb, I shall insist on 
your favourite Anne'a going* Slie h fiuthful and 
respeetaUe, at all events." 

'' But such a girl ! she will only be in my way — 
a aonree of anxiety. X>ear Wturtfay, I can ^safely 

ff^ alone with ^ ahe stopped, looking quickly 

at Gmnvilley and met his eyes beat on her with 
an eaqpression as it seemed of anxiety. *^ I would 
80 much rather ff} without any servant," EUen half 
whiqpered to Mrs. Wentworth. '^You know how 
independent I am in my habits ; aaviaurdly Granville 
is sufficient detection." 

The jnoment his name iiad passed her lips, she fedt 
frightened, and colonifid sypu He turned away 
quickly, movod towards the wiiidow, and lacksd 
out — &a: the Uinds were still up. It was raining. 
Then he came back again, and in a still forced 
YOice, said he had better now leave them, and not 
f osrther intrude. He would faring the carriage at any 
hour they would fix on. 

Ellen now looked at Mrs. Wentworth with eamesl 
entiieaty which she coxdd not misunderstand. 

^^Pray, assure Mr. Mortimer, EUi^,thata bed is 
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"tquite at his service here. A moiie Gomfortable one, I 
^MtJter mys^y tixan even the Aishej Jkxms cm 
afford.* 

** Xbimk yoa; bat I must decime year oiflSsr," he 
sasid, with the old .chilly stiffiieea. 

^ At iv^hat .houc^ then ? " hie said, as 'Eilea offisred 
iier iiaiid to him. 

^ As soon as it is light The iearlier the better/' 
she aiffiwered. 

fie pressed iier hand kindly^ bowed again to 
Mrs. W&aAworAiy and went away, protesting that he 
did not mind the xein, and l:new the road quite well ; 
when that lady rented hersel;^ 'with Jiomewhat tardy 
and over^strained offi^s cf iimbvella and guide: in 
fact, ^ speeding the parting guest/' and iu> on. She 
even &llowad Jiha into the hall, as the sound of 
the hard Tain datta^ed on liieiskylight, and the wind 
Bwept wildly round the house. 

The drawing-room door stood open, all alight 
with lamps, and a small bright fire, which Mrs. 
Wentworth lor^ for even the look's sake, it was 
inviting — the soft, rich curtains hanging heavily, and 
<^iitti]^ out the sound of wind and rain — the 
brilliant flowers, the comfi>rtable couches, and the 
hxrp iand pianoforte apparently ready for use. As 
she repeated her ofiisr lau^ngly, and pointed to the 
room, he could not avoid a gbnce that way; pexhapSy 
a longing one. ^^ Isn't that better than the sended 
floor and tobacco fumes at the imi, Mr. Mortimer ? 
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Or are you one of those who, after a journey, prefer 
your slippers, and your cigar, and your bachelor ease, 
to any restraint of civilized life? Or, I beg pardon, 
of course, these creature comforts are no temptation 
to you : you are, I know, superior. Well ! I envy 
such exalted beings ! For my part, I am infirm and 
weak, and I shudder at a dark, dismal walk in the 
rain, and such rest as awaits you with * mine host.' 
A very respectable old creature, by the way : he is 
a pet of mine. Ah ! you will go, then ? Ellen, won't 
your words charm him to stay ? Well, then, if you 
will, good-night — ^good-night ! Don't take the wrong 
turn and be falling over the cliff I" 

All this time Ellen had said nothing; but her 
colour came and went, and her speaking face told her 
distress. Once — once only, she glanced up at him, 
as if bespeaking his charity — or it might be construed 
into a "won't you stay?" He shook hands again 
as she silently gave him her own umbrella, and there 
was a smothered " God bless you," which she heard, 
through all the noise of storm without ; even while 
she also heard Mrs. Wentworth's words : ** Ellen 
what will Mr. Vaughan say to this ? He was to be 
here to see you to-morrow." 

When the front door had closed noisily, and 
they were both in the drawing-room, Ellen spoke of 
going early to her room, as she must pack a few 
things. 

" Well ! " sighed Mrs. Wentworth, sinking into her 
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couch with a weary and exhausted air. "I did 
thivk — I did hope, that this was really your home 
now, Lena ! That till you married, you would have 
no other." 

"And so it is. It is my home, in every sense," 
she answered, very gently ; and coming behind her 
friend, she bent over her with kisses, stroking her 
hair playfiilly. "But, Worthy, surely it is my 
bounden duty to go to my father! Consider 
how we parted ! Could I do less than obey such 
a summons? — the very last, perhaps I can ever 
have?" 

" I don't believe it 1 I don't believe it all I It is a 
plot : a made up story, to get you into their power. 
That woman, Ellen : Ellen ! beware of her. She is 
capable of anything. I know about her of old I I 
distrust every one of them I Yes," she murmured to 
herself. " A fine windfall, the heiress of Blair Hall 
to a needy scribbler — ^her nephew ! It is cleverly 
arranged. Ellen, my money shall never go to a 
Mortimer! Do you hear me, Ellen," she exclaimed, 
vehemently. 

Ellen was kneeling by her,, and her tears fell on 
Mrs. Wentworth's hand. " Don't I Hush ! I can't 
bear you to say such things ! You know I don't want 
your money. Worthy. It is your love — ^your care — 
your kindness, I want ! It is cruel of you to say 
such things ! I only want you I Worthy, if you 
are kind — if you love me, I don't care — I don't want 
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aojone elae. You know — yoa know onljtoo woU^ 
that joa are my idol I Bat my fiither I I must gp 
to him now> in his hour of trial — death ! I must! 
Don't send me away with an aching heart : fear it will 
adie if I know joa are aagry. I can't bear it," she 
hurst out». while her tears florwed fast *^ I must g^re 
it up ! Grod forgive me ! I won't go» if yoa are ao 
really angry about it* Only write to him yourself^ 
Worthy I — ^tx> Mr. Mortimer, I mean, and explaiaJ' 

^ Nonsense, Ellen t And tb«i I am to bear all the 
blame? No : I know you must gow But why is it 
to be with him?" 

" WeU, write and tell him to go alone, and that I 
will follow soon. Perhaps I c«i find some one, some 
woman, to travel with, me." 

'^No« no ! You must go now. It let aetded. You 
shall hare Anne ; ai[id don't be caUing^ him by his 
Christiaii name." 

^^ I don't in g^ieral," Ellen sfud^ blushiii^i ^^ Only 
I always used to do so — and sometimes it ccHnes 
naturaUy." 

"Mr. Vaughan will hardly be pleased, I think. 
Perhaps he could have esc(»:ted. you himself part of 
the way, if there had. not heea all tiiis odious hurry. 
How I hate hurry 1 " 

*' In what way is he preferable to Mr. Mortimer? "^ 

^' In eyery possible way t In the- first place, he is 
more suitable as a companion and firiend; in every 
way more respectable as a gentleman of birth and 
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fortune — a somebody, in fact,, instead of a nobody. 
Tlie]!i>.he is my friend — «Bd I»s manner imaate fitted 
for the kind of thing. Yaughan is good as gold: 
he would nerer take advantage of an3Fone. His 
comrtesy, hift chiralry, makes him enunently fitted &r 
tiiue esquire of dames. The fact is, Lena, jfxa are 
serving Yaagfaan ^lamefully ! I don't luiderstaiid 
yomr tactics^" 

'^I have none. I like fahn as a friend,, and as 
yo«r friend. That i* it; «id he tmdent«rf» it 
perfectly.'' 

^^ Well, well! I. said £ would not meddle^ and I 
will not. How, will you have Watkins^ to pack ? And 
you had best tdl the daorsel Anne, or she will lose 
her head in the suddenness of the movement. Who is 
to call you up, and get breakfast at such an hour? 
They will look black for a month at it" 

" Oh, no need to trouble them, I shall need nothing 
at all. Anne can do all: and I shall provide myself 
with a paper of biscuits, which will do for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. You know how I like munching 
biscuits ! " Ellen spoke lightly, wishing to dispel 
the cloud on her friend's face. She slowly and 
reluctantly withdrew the arm which encircled her, 
and wished her good-night. But on reaching the 
door she looked back, and seeing Mrs. Wentworth 
had covered her face with her hands, she sprang 
across the room, and kissed her many times. 

Don't be vexed 1 Say you are not angry ! It 
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will be bad any way. Worthy ! Let me carry 
away the assurance of your love — say, ^ God bless 
you."' 

Mrs. Wentworth suffered her head to fall and rest 
on Ellen's neck. She smiled at her, her beautiful 
winning smile. *^ Silly child ! foolish, impetuous 
Lena I I do forgive you, I am not vexed — and I 
won't be — ^that is, under one condition, Lena ! Ah ! 
I see you know. I don't like that colour : it is so 
suspicious I How can you for one moment think of 
liking anything so forbidding, so chilly— so stem? 
Beware of toils and scheming. Remember you 
choose between Mortimer and Wentworth. Now, 
good-night Sleep, my darling, and don't get ill — 
and come back soon." 

She paused a little, and then said, " God bless 
you, child ! " 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE MYSTERY AND THE SOLEMN OATH* 

The storm raged daring the night, but although 
the wind was still high and it rained fast, it had 
lulled a little when, shortly after dawn, the travellers 
left Towards evening, it cleared up, and Mrs. 
Went worth was* in her flower-garden trying to 
derive consolation and amusement from the plants 
which were yet spared from wind and storm, and 
directing which should be transferred from the green- 
house to the drawing-room. Mr. Vaughan found her 
here. He came up quickly, his whole face and 
gesture betraying enquiry; although his inherent 
politeness forbade its expression in words till he had 
duly greeted the lady. 

" I see you know ! I thought you would come, and 
I am charmed to see you," she said, holding out both 
hands, "for to tell truth, something very like low 
spirits was creeping— creeping over me," and she 
shivered a little, and drew her shawl tighter round 
her. "Yes* — our birdie is flown awayl With the 
ogre too ! No ! don't look so ! — He won't posi^vely eat 
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her for breakfast, I dare say ; but the chance is great 
that he will petrify the poor soul to stone. I need 
not have feared anything from his courtesy or 
gallantry I Would you — could you believe it ? 
The puritan ! — ^you must know I took a sly peep at 
them from behind ny eurtain ; and instead of seating 
himself by her side, to console and comfort — to use 
his golden opportunity (may all the Fates swear 
vengeance I) if he didn't hand in the damsel Anne, 
fAmt the carriage door, and^-climb up to the driving- 
box, this cold, rainy, dark morning ! There's self- 
denial, — there's heroism for you ! " 

She laughed; and hers was a fascinating laugh, 
and a charm, she well knew how to use. It brought 
an answering smile from her auditor. 

**Now for the interpretation," he said, gaily. 
'^That Ellen is gone, I guess; but beyond that &ct 
my dull head fails to gather anything from your stoiy. 
Where ? when ? and why ? * 

**Oh! gone to receive her father's blessing; or, I 
I might more properly say, confession : for I believe 
tliat few have more to confess than Colonel Baymcxid, 
notwithstanding the respectable reputation he has 
somehow contrived to patch up of late years. Ah, 
I could tell strange things ! There must be more on 
his conscience than I should like. Injury to others 
is a thing I ^ould not fancy pleasant at such an honr 
whatever one's own peccadilloes may be ! Oh, dear! 
Poor wretch ! — My heart docs ache for liim. Just for 
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tlie SiiloB of M times. HeaveBS ! lie is not to be 
eiiTied norw, at all events." Slie dgbed deq^y, and a 
Icok of wiflKf ul Badness slole over her very iurndflome 
&Be, ghrinj^ it a temferer charm than all her iipadkli]^ 
gaiety. 

^ So she ifi g(Hie to her father I Is he supposed to 
be dying, Afasen ? Well ! I am glad that she is gone. 
For I gather from things she has dropped that there 
is a sore spot in her heart about him — « sense of 
dsty unfiiLfiiled, whicfa to her natere would be a 
iHfver dying pain." 

'^As to that, whatever faults may lie at Lena's 
door, I b^eve the balance woidd fall heavily jqia the 
other Side. She' has ecirions instinctive percq)itk)ns 
that all is not right with him ; but she doesn't—- could 
not guess at the reality. Poor child, she so ofien 
croa»H|nestions me about it aQ ; but I evade it, ibr I 
have not the heart to enlighten her : and after all — " 
Here Mrs. Wentworth paused, whUe a smous h>ok 
of pain toaehed her eyes and mouth, for an instant. 
^^ After all, I conld not tell nmch, so I have said 

nothing to her. Bat," «he added, after another 

pamse,and a bright smile rippinig over her coante- 
nance, ^tell me, Vaughan, are you not intensely 
jealoiis ? Yon onght to be ! This Mr. Mortimer is a 
sedoos rival ; and this joamey, dad he but know how 
to nse it, might be " 

^ Tes; I envy him the opportunity ; " Mr. Vaughan 
interrupted, and with something like a sigh. ^^ I am 

X 2 
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very sorry to lose her company. When your butler 
told me Miss Raymond had left, I felt rather queer 
for an instant But, jealous I — ^no, — I think ^I am 
not jealous. Do you really believe that she cares for 
him?'' 

" I wish to my heart I was more sure that she 
does not ! Strange, too ! For he is actually rude, 
and very stern, even to her. We women are strange 
beings, Vaughan I I do believe that were you less 
delightful, more dictatorial and severe, it would 
answer better. Can't you contrive to play the moral 
censor for a little ? " 

" Couldn't do it — no ! I will be myself, and 
persevere on my own ground. If I am destined 
to be blest, it shall not be brought about by any 
tricks." 

" Perhaps you are right But, pray, take care ! I 
assure you, he is a formidable rival. Pooh ! How 
angry I shall be with you, if you don't secure her ! 
Vaughan ! I must tell her plamly that she inherits 
my property solely on one condition." 

" Pray, don't I You promised me not to act in this 
matter at all I " he said, quickly and eagerly. '^ On 
no account will I have the question of money come 
between h^r and me. No ; I desire her love — ^that 
love which I know she has to give some one. With- 
out it, I care not for her. You think me sentimental, 
and absurd, and altered. W-ell, I am changed in this. 
When I first knew her I was attracted by her beauty. 
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her youth and her singularly winning, interesting 
manner. Afterwards — seeing her in a home party, — 
even then, at Mrs. Ullathome's house, such as it was, 
I did not ^ measure ' her, so to speak. I thought her 
a sweet, and somewhat original girl, with a high 
temper, which I liked ; and coquetry enough to make 
it a matter of interest to win her, while it made one 
anxious about her for her own sake. In my selfish 
indolence, I thought if I could get her without * too ' 
much trouble, I should prefer her to all others for my 
wife ; and I believed that it might possibly be my 
duty to marry somehow. But now — ^uow, it is her 
alone — only her ! Unconsciously I have been led on, 
it is true, to — to new feelings. Her manner has at 
times piqued me. The very difficulty, I feel, makes 
me the more eager. Meanwhile, independently of 
this — of any other attraction or tie — a friendly feeling, 
or more truly a friendship dear to my heart — has 
grown up between us. Can you understand? " 

" Well, it is difficult to do so." 

" It is so, however, I assure you I Her manner is 
at times so childlike and confiding, that I feel ready to . 
sacrifice self, and my love, so that she may be happy. 
Yet, I love her more and more ; more than I ever 
believed possible. But, if I can't have her preference 
and true love in return, I think I can bear to stand 
aside, and as a friend promote her happiness. This 
seems strange and contradictory, I dare say ; but it 

is SO. 
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''QaHe a mmnl essaj oa the saperiority of 
friendahip over lore. Excellent advice to yvamg 
women — a chtvalrie sdf-aaerificing spirity fit fer tlie 
hero of a novd ! Bcut joking apart ; Eidward 
Yaughasiy I alwaya have liked yoa and thought 
highly of yoo^ and now I am sore you are sapmor 
to any one else in iJie whole world I oidy — ^it makes 
me the more anxioas for that silly girl to -appreexale 
yoa I" 

She held oat her hand as she spoke, wtdch he 
took and lifted to his lips, with thst air of oourte^ 
and tender gallantry which had such power over 
her. They turned towards the shrubbery, where 
a low moaning breeze went crooning along among 
the hal^-stripped trees, bringing Aowm yet more 
yellow leaves to add to tlie thick earpet whieh 
already covered the earth. All was gray, dim, and 
fading, save in the West, where the red glow of an 
autumn sunset gave a passing light to the distsmt 
cliff and the sea; bringing out in peculiar beauty 
a few poor fishing-boats which, ragged and dirty 
as they might be in reafity, became olgects of pictnr* 
esque interest in the distance. Perhaps the spirit 
of the hour was contrary to the usual brilliant and 
gay conversation which these two friends deligfaied 
in» Th^ were silent now ; he whisking his riding 
whip w^ a pre-occupied^ half-sad, half-tiiong^tfiil 
air, while she looked paler tibum common, and stopped 
many a rising sigh, shivered a little — and then tried 
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to lan^ and rallj her cooipaBion &a his unusual 

^^ I beg jcmr pardon. I wbb thinking of^-*wh«t is 
the nature of Colonel B:r)rmond'& iUa^Hi ?^ said Mc 
Yaagjban. ^^He can't be an old nMaw" 

^^ No ;, bu.t he has in one sense lived tw^ ordinary 
liye& West India growth is precocious.'^ 

^ I had forgott^i the fact of his being a West Indian." 

^^ That, BJtd Spaa9£sh bliood in£ermixed,> and the 
strange ' bringing up/ ga fas to explain/ nftiuch that 
has happened. Only to think of that fine old time- 
honoiired estate the Abbey^ being now in the hancb 
of a farmer or a borse^ealee ! Poor Ellen ! i^ 
dreams of repurchasing, at least the honsie estate. 
She boilds woiiderful castlesa — high and grand, I 
asftore you I Were she a man, she would, I re^^ly 
believe accoanpUsh it; as it is — bdng a peer 
woman, she is fated to find her castles melt 
away. She cherishes the romantic hope of beeom- 
ing an artist sufficiently good to sell pictures, and^ 
poor innocent lamb, her earnings are to bay back 
liie old place ! But, pray, doa^ betray me to- hsr: 
I ought not to have said this*" 

" Doe& she indeed so nuwh wis^ for it ? I libe 
the feelmg ! Whc scM it 2 " 

'^ Her Either : shame ob him ! In reality he was 
greatly in debt whm he* married^ and hia debts 
grew, while his fisither'a property in Jamaica became 
worthless; His wife tried her utmost to redeem 
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her inheritance ; but nothing would do. There was 
a sale, and now every acre is gone from the fanuly." 
Then after a pause, she went on, in a low, musing 
tone, as if carried back involuntarily to old memories. 
" He was so very extravagant — ^reared in luxurious 
and magnificent notions, with miserable habits. He 
played a very reckless game, I believe, in Jamaica, 
and his old father sent him here a-courting the 
heiress cousin. They were two lovely girls then, 
those Raymonds of the Abbey, Bertha and Ellen; 
and your humble servant (you know that I was an 
orphan and ward . of Sir Oliver's) was as a third 
sister. Some flattering things were both spoken 
and written of * the trio.' In those days our lovers 
were minstrels. Colonel Raymond himself was 
no mean performer on the lute. Many a serenade 
we had from the rose garden, on which our own 
rooms opened. There was no lack of admiring 
swains, and no end to sonnets, &c. We were like 
butterflies fluttering in the sunshine, thinking it was 
to last for ever. Sol the wealthy Mr. Gerald 
Raymond, too wedded to tropical life to come him- 
self, sent his son, scapegrace as he was, to his own 
first cousin, the Baronet; thereby, as he hoped, 
cutting short a very undesirable marriage, which 
the handsome young man was very nearly led into 
at home. It was in fact, with the very woman he 
has just made his second wife, and who, if report 
is true, had o'er good and strong reasons for urging 
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him into the bonds of matrimony I Well, it was 
sagely settled between these two cousins, men of 
the world as they were, that their children and 
their estates should be united. Bertha was the 
heiress; sweet, good Bertha! But, oh! the pity 
of it I — ^Perhaps, however, I am boring you ? Say 
so if I am. No; — then let us turn in here? it 
wiU not be cold." And she led the way to a seat, 
which, though thickly surrounded by trees, was 
high and dry, and commanded a pleasant view. 
She motioned to him to sit beside her. **So, you 
really care to hear of these antecedents of your fair 
inamorata ? It won't bore you ? " 

** No ; it interests me." 

** Well, I believe the spirit moves me to prose, for 
my thoughts are strangely impelled backwards to- 
day. Where was I? — Oh! Gerald arrived at the 
Abbey. He is Ellen's father, * the Colonel,' you 
understand ? How well I remember that day! How 
vividly I can recall the smallest circumstance ! . He 
was supremely handsome, with that polish of manner, 
that politeness, which we now call of the old school. 
Poor Bertha, so the fates ordered it, was unfit even 
to be told of her lover's arrival ; she was seriously 
ill with the measles at the time. Ellen and I were 
left to entertain him. You know. Lady Raymond 
was dead years before. She had been a Spanish 
nobleman's niece. I can only just remember her 
and her sleepy eyes. She had found her English 
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bosband and home ungenial and disaj^ointiffig, and 
it was said that she i»ned awaj like a sick phat. 
A cocrect and rigid matron mated in her stead at the 
Abbej, ordered dinners^ and carved, and aeted pro* 
priet J for ns yonng one& Bertha was her facvourxte, 
for she was docile and kind, and did not {Jaj^ sndi 
wild pranks as we two di(L So, — ^by Bertha's sick 
bed, »he (the matron) watched day and night. And 
Sir OliTer always w«it his own w«y ; which way 
need not be described* But what I want yon. to 
understand is how much, how very mndi, we two 
girls were thrown with this cousin swtor I AH day 
we were together; riding,. dl*awing, singing, walk- 
ing. No one to whisper a cautbn, or mar our enjoy- 
ment by a frown. 

^^ Ellen was beautiful aa a dream. No! — ^yonorEUen, 
my Ellen, is not to be compared to her in phyaciJ 
beauty ; though in mind she ia far superior. And 
there was this Gerald, the beaa4deal of a gendeman ; 
and there was the hot Creole blood and the habit of 
luxurious idlenesB — ^with no one restraining power 
— ^not even that of habit — like so much timier, 
and the match was even then lighted, and fell. 
Yaughanl do you believe thait only once to any 
one comes this love — separate, apart, distinct finnn aD 
others? Whether first or last — in youth or age^ it 
can never be mistaken I The. copies — the cennterbite 
are deceiving; but this stands aloner iafek. bat once. 
Do you believe this ? ^ 
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^ At leasts I am beginning to believe it," he replied 

""Well, I bdoete it! And Gerald RftTmond's 
honr was come I Whatever had gone befese or has 
foUewed aiace, that wao his hoar: that moment 
when the xea^h wa» applied. Good Heavens ! k was 
a fiimace of deadly, white heat. Stcong-— devonr- 
ing — terrible aa a volcaiio. And she — poor victim ! 
impressible young thing! she was as a straw in 
it. I tell jou, Edward Vaughan,* — ^I have lived and 
learnt — I have seen soKsalled love and passion ever 
and over agam ; but never, never have I seen^ heard^ 
OF imagined, wha4; litat was I It was not tender, pore 
love — such as yours is, I verily believe. It was* 
— Well! — it was that of a fallen spirit — it was of 
hell-fii^! And there, .rrayed against this raging 
power, were pavchmentsy settlements, rent-rolls, and 
the promised chink of Indian gold I 

''Old Raymond — ^knowing cmmingly that even 
then his prosperity was trembling, like one- of his 
country's warning eartli(piake shocks^ — urged <m his 
son by every motive,, evexy worldly means; not 
sparing his weak pointi^ and hintiiig at work and 
poverty, and sundry gambling ddbts, whieh had 
been paid twice before but could not be again, unlbss 
widi seme of the Abbey timber. And dd Sir CHiver 
was wilfully blind and obstinate^ and — Berth* was 
to be tfce bride. 

'^ EUen was sent away ; an old womnrnt spinst^ 
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cousin in a remote village was pressed into service, 
and invited for a visit I had to act go-between 
with the legitimate lovers. Poor, frail, gentle 
Bertha rose from her sick-bed, ready to be datiftil, 
and love her handsome cousin; and he — walking 
in the fiery frimace which was devouring him, 
stretched forth his hand and clutched at the gold, 
and swore false oaths, and smiled like. a fiend! And 
I — I was bound over to keep the secret, and she did 
not know that he sought her for her money ; that he 
spoke soft words, and smiled on her, while his 
thoughts were away. She never guessed! — ^how 
should she ? that he loved her sister passionately — 
terribly, and that Ellen was dying for him. Oh, 
the mortal weight of a secret ! Oh, God ! that I 
might once — ^but once, say all ! I must, I shall, turn 
Catholic one day, that I may confess. Yaughan, 

are oaths binding always — always ? Hush, 

listen ! What is that ? Don't you hear a step — some 
one breathing?" 

Mrs. Wentworth looked pale with fright and 
excitement Her countenance alarmed Mr. Yaughan 
a little. He rose, and searched about behind the 
trees and shrubs, then returned to her side, and said, 
** There is no one here. But don't go on. It must 
be very sad to recall these scenes. Won't you 
return to the house ? you are chilly." 

"No; if you are not tired of it, let me' go on 
and say all I dare. If you knew what a relief 
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it is, and could I but Lately it has all been 

brought before me, as I vainly hoped it never would 
again. But a dead man is risen— -or the supposed 
dead man — ^and a scowl haunts me day and night. 
There— just now, I felt his hot, hissing breath on me, 
as I did that day ; and I heard the stealthy, snake- 
like tread. You are sure, Vaughan, there is no one 
hidden near ? — the foliage is so thick behind ! " 

Again he searched, almost believing her to be 
distraught, and considering as to how he could 
contrive to get her into the house, and to give her 
maid a hint of the necessity of quiet and care. But 
she became calmer, though with a far older look 
in her face. She touched her forehead, and tried 
to smile, as she said, ^^It always gives me a pain 
here : but I will hurry over my story. 

" Preparations for the wedding went on apace. It 
was to be solenmised in a manner befitting the Abbey 
heiress. Gerald left us for a short time, * on busi- 
ness,' he said. Where the devil led him then, and 
for what — I know not. When he returned, I 
remarked that the glitter in his eye was increased. 
There was evident preoccupation in his manner, 
though he never omitted the customary attentions 
and courtesy to his bride-elect, or to any one else ; 
and very choice and rare gifts he had for us all. He 
brought a friend, a very ^ dear and intimate friend,' 
he called him ; who was to be * groomsman,' Count 
Arturo Vilani. This man spoke English with a strong 
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foreign accent, bat soflScientlj well to convene with 
ease and animatixxi; he was very vraBieat, and I 
likedfaim. I was a merry yocuag thing, always Feady 
for frelic and fiin ; bat Bertha, too^ a sort of prejadioe 
agauiit him. I know shedoubted his good influence 
widi Gerald; «nd she used to ^h and look oneaBj at 
thetr long rambles together, and their secret ooasiilta- 
tions which went (m at all hours. One mormng, I 
remember well, she — ^Bertha — had long been waitBig 
to write a note, about some setting of jewels I thix^ it 
was, and she wanted Oerald's opimon. She was 
weorj — looking pale and a litde vexed. We stood 
at the window which conmianded a view of what was 
then cidled the green walk, a faipoorite resort shaded 
by beautiful sweeping beeches. 

^' ' Look I ' said Bertha. ^ Ther« thej aie, together, 
of coorse, and oonsiiltifig. One might take them to 
be of the Council of Ten, or those secret Inquisitors. 
That man ! What can Gerald see to like in him ? 
So dark, so hard, so — - 

^^' Perhaps,' I laoglunglj said, ^fae is reaMj a 
Jesnit, or an Inquisitor. Who Joiows Ber&a? 
Depend on it, there is some romance aibout him. 
Gerald nerer will tell ns aoyiihmg of him, bat that 
he k of noble bii^ and his best firiend.' As we 
chatted so, they a;pip]WKaehed the hoctse. Oerald was 
very pale; he was evidently impresdrag 9omefM»g 
earnestly and passionsetely on his friend. Then we 
saw him open a pocket-book and with hesitation and. 
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afier moire than cmce withdrawing it, he pfot a folded 

paper ktto Coant Yilam's hand. It was recetr^ 

mrithaiBQufe which, eroD from our post, we could see 

to be one of tritimph. Gerald now looking up 

oaagbt ai^ of ns and bowed gracefully ; the Count 

went away. Gerald beck(H)ed to Bertha to join him 

in the rose gard^i, and down she weoat. I watched 

them «fterw«rds, as they now aoid then came in 

si^it &om bdiind the trees, paciz^ softly to and 

fro; faer sweet face fainshiBg now and east down, 

wliiile her band lay ooRfidingly on his arm, and 

h e but I need not dwell on his looks : Ood knows 

they, and others, haimt me. 

** The maiTtage took place witih much pomp and 
circmostanoe, and tbe ^ happy pak ' set off in a 
i^ileadjd cairriage and four Ibr the usual tour. 
They weve joined by Ellen, who had been ill and 
unabie to be preseist at her sister's wedding. It 
was tlKHight that the change of air and scene would 
pestope her, and tl^y all took a house at Brighton ; 
Const Vilffin being of the party. I had a long 
piamised yisit to pay, so knew but little what 
went on. Their letters were vet much to the 
pmiKMie, sieitker of diem being good eoFrespoiideirt& 
When, at length, w^e si\ met once more at the 
Aidbey, to sty exceeding sui^se I was told of 
ESerfs <engagemefkt to the CkmntI He appeared 
to he a very devoted and admiring lorer; but 
tbe marriage was strangely hurried on. As for 
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Ellen, she was grown odd — quite wild in spirits at 
times, and then again, silent and depressed. I 
thought her grieyouslj altered with respect to 
beauty. I must hurry on, however, 

" It was not long before storms lowered over us. 
It was more than suspected that Gerald and tlie 
Count gambled, and that Gerald owed great sums to 
him. There were ugly scenes at times ; and poor 
Bertha's eyes began to open a little to the frightfol 
reality of her position. It became soon so wretched, 
that I was the less inclined to resist my guardian's 
desire of marrying me to an elderly and very wealthy 
man, Mr. Wentworth. He was my husband for five 
years. I was hardly a wife, when old Sir Oliver 
died in a fit, and then young Gerald, Bertha's 
husband, became master of the Abbey. Timber 
was cut down in every direction directly, and 
strange whispers of difficulty and debt went about, 
while each mail brought more and more ominous 
tidings firom the West Indies. My husband and I 
were away for some time; when we returned, to 
live here on my own inherited estate, which Sir 
Oliver had carefully cherished and kept, I was 
met with the terrible tidings that Ellen, that bright, 
beautiful creature, was very ill — in fact, under 
surveillance for insanity! And Bertha! — Oh, she 
was a wreck I a broken-hearted woman ! But she 
did all she could to keep things straight, and lived a 
quiet, sad and solitary life, whilst a host of reckless 
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fellows sent their wild orgies echoing round the 
old Abbey. There was dreadful quarrelling, too, 
now between Gerald Raymond and his foreign 
friend ; the Count Vilaui resenting any interference 
about his wife. But I believe Gerald was in his 
power, and in what followed, more weak than 
wicked. In the very room once devoted to us 
merry girls, poor Ellen was kept as a prisoner — 
now the wretched Countess Vilani. It was given 
out that she was * queer,' or in low spirits; but 
I believe she was no more mad than I was, though 
it was enough to turn her brain. I was not allowed 
to see her. But yet once — once only — I did so, by 
chance. I was calling on Bertha, and in passing 
down the corridor, I heard a strange whisper, and 
then some one touched me. 'Hush! for God's 
sake, Julia ! make no noise 1 It is only I — only 
Ellen ! I have escaped them this once ! Oh, Julia, 
save me I Can't you save me? — They will kill 
me — they will kill mel' Oh, that voice, trembling, 
quivering, and so sharp with appealing misery ! And 
that thin, crouching, shadowy figure, as she appeared 
to me in the dim light. Her eyes— those beautiful 
eyes — ^fixed on me, so wildly and wistfully, like 
some hunted animal. She wound her thin arms 
tightly round me — her hot tears falling on my 
neck. That was the last time — the last. I never 
saw her again. She said she wished she could 
die, and she — ^yes, certainly, she did hint at a wish 

VOL. n. T 
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to destroy henelf— or what miglit be so interpreted. 
Bat —^ What am I saying ? Some noise alarmed 
her, and she flew back to her room in evident terror. 

'* Strange stories were about at this time. At last^ ^ 
one night it was said that scr^uns were heard bj 
the woriunen, and the bushes in the rose garden w«re 
found all trampled and beoken. (Bot^ hark ! Surdj 
that is something more than wind ! No ! Are you 
sure, Yanghan?) It was the very day aflfcer the 
reports got about as to the screams, that I was 
awoke by the church-bell tolling— in that peculiar 
fashion sacred to the Raymond family; They told 
me that she was dead^ — died in a fit^ Aey said ; and 
the yiUage doctor confirmed it; Poor Nelly, when I 
remembered her voice and her hot tears, I was 
glad, yes, glad to think of her as at rest — ^and yet 
it was death— dea& ! '* 

Mrs. Wentworth pansed a litde, and then went on 
in a quieter tone : 

'* Rumours grew loud and louder. An- inquest 
was insisted on; and the verdict was, 'Destroyed 
herself in a fit of insanity.' They buried her at 
nig^t in the family vault. Th^re was an old 
servant — a nurse — Goody Fleet, she W9» called. 
She forced me against my will to. pay a- visit to 
the room. It was awful — awfiil ! I have nailnrally a 
great, horror of all these things — I dared not loek. 
But that terrible Presence was enoughs It needed 
no sight to know what was: there before me: and 
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there and thien old Goody Well, she talked 

to me, and said Bat, O Qodl more I dare 

not tell! I left that room, not knowmg how or 
where I went. I found my way mechanically to 
an alcoYe, a favourite re^rt of us as^ girls. There 
I sat to recover hreath and composure ;^ and there 
they found me. Oh, it was dread&l, Yanghan ! 
that, of all the moments of my life, was the worst — 
the most frightful and terrible! They found me, 
and made me swear a binding, solemn, awfdl oath. 
Just imagine, an oath to last all one^s life ! Nerer, 
ney^ to have the relief and comjEbrt of telling any 
one ! I neyer have even said so much as this to 
any single soul before. It is always and always on 
me — something I canl escape from. And yet, 
Yanghan, you wouldn't have supposed such dark 
passages in my life,^ would you? The gay, the 
brilliant, the fashionable Mrs* Wentworth, eh! 
isn't it strange ? Yes ; strange and hard ! Hard^ to 
be so mixed up with the miseries and sins of a 
family not related or connected with me. And 
I am very fool^i; for now that both Bertha and 
Ellen aredeady why need I have any farther trouble? 
Yet nothing would content i^e but to bind my 
life to this other EUen — ^this dear, lovely, perverse 

^ , »™«„» fldi-i i^ . pJL,JL^ 

that mcwe trouble is in store, and that my very 
love for her will bear bitter fruit." 

'^£lo, my dear friend, that I can^t believe. Yoa 
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are acting the mother's part to your friend's child ; 
one, too, who seems much to need such love and 
care," answered Mr. Yaughan, very earnestly. 
. "You must win her : you shall marry her, Edward. 
You can't enter into the strength of this wish of mine, 
or conceive how I dread that Granville Mortimer ! I 
do so intensely dislike him, and his whole set. Ah ! 
I have reason too. A woman, one accustomed to — 
to respect, kindness, and even, I may say, tender and 
partial judgment, or one accustomed easily to win 
admiration at least, can't overlook the kind of rigid, 
inquisitorial judgment, which some men choose 
to pronounce. But it is getting chilly, so I will 
hurry over, so as to give something like a Sourish 
and a ^ finis' to my tale. I must have swooned: 
when I recovered my senses it was quite late, 
with a chill breeze, as now, singing through the 
branches. I just contrived to crawl home, and 
then a brain fever came, and brought me near to 
death. When I could be removed, my husband 
took me away to France, and then to Italy. We 
lived abroad for nearly three years. When we 
returned here, Gerald Raymond was gone to the 
West Indies, to wind up his father's concerns, who 
had died insolvent I saw Bertha and her little 
twins; but, by mutual consent, we were entirely 
silent as to the past Never once did we allude 
to it, except that she said, 'Should I die, Julia, 
you will care for these babes.' I was godmother 
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to Ellen, and the child from the first took a violent 
liking to me, and cried when taken from me. I 
never had a child of my own ; but I scarcely think I 
could care for one more than I do for her. Yes ; 
this love for her, and my regard for you, Vaughan, 
is the one pure, happy love of my life, perhaps." 

She smiled, and held out her hand, as she spoke. 
He pressed it, and then drawing it almost tenderly 
on his arm, he urged her to return to the house. 
As they went, he thanked her for telling him so 
much ; adding that, " If anything had been needed 
•to increase my interest, my love for her, it has done 
so. God grant I may make her happy : and be a 
shelter to her from all troubles, from all shadows 
cast from the dark past of her family." 

Mrs. Wentworth said, " I sometimes think that in 
a fainter, lesser way, the old story has been acted 
again. Ellen is sensitive and morbid. The sorrows 
at least of her parents, only half known as they are, 
have weighed on her." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



A JOURNEY. 



Pebsaps Mrs. Wentworth would have despised him 
still more^ had she known how very little use Gran- 
ville made of his ^ opportunity.^ 

They travelled fast, in spite of heavy roads. But 
though it was so chilly, and part of the time it 
rained hard, nothing would induce Granville to 
accept the seat inside; which Ellen, it must be 
owned, somewhat shyly pressed on him. 

He lefk her and Anne to their own company. 
Whenever they put up, he managed everything with 
a quick ready hand for their comfort He joined 
Ellen at meals, but was formal and cold ; so much so 
that she felt it a relief when he left her, which he 
always made some excuse for doing immediately. 

It was necessary to sleep one night on the road. 
They went to an hotel in London. The streets were 
dirty and wet, the passing cabs and omnibusses, 
looked more wretched and sordid than ever; yet 
from having nothing better to do, or amused in 
a dreary fashion by watching the passers-by in 
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the fog and lamplight^ £llen kept her station at 
the window without Btirring. She foi;got how late 
it was^ and GranyiUe had not heen in for tea jeL 
She was wholly absorbed in her own thoughts, 
feeling chilled and lonely, with a dull foreboding 
of some evil at Itand pressing her. 

She was roused by the docor opening, and Gran* 
ville saying, " I hope — I hc^e you have not waited* 
I have been detained, and I know I am very late." 

She said something about it being of no con- 
sequence, and asked if she should ring. 

He went to the bell, looked at her, and perhaps 
perceiving the depression she could not well hide, 
and which her voice had betrayed, he said, 

"It was very negligent: you should have been 
in bed long ago ; I fear you are very tired." 

" Only a headache," she said : " and as to bed, 
I am sore not to sleep, so I had rather be here." 

"Not sleep! Indeed, I hope you will. There is 
much to go through, and all your strength will be 
needed." 

"I dare say," she answered in a tone of indif- 
ference. " But unfortunately sleep will not always 
come at our bidding. In my present mood it never 
does. But, don't fear; I am strong enough for all: 
yes, all." 

He did not answer this ; but he looked concerned, 
and seemed about to suggest somediing, but checked 
himself, only pushing a footstool towards her. 
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"If I had really thought of all this, if I had 
imagined you not being able to sleep, I would have 
allowed Lily Day to come to you/ 

"Lilyl where is she? I should be so glad, so 
very glad to see her. I have been so longing for — 
for some one. How stupid of me!" she added, 
checking the inclination she felt to cry. " I quite 
forgot her being here, and the possibility of seeing 
her." 

"I went to my lodging to make some needful 
enquiries, and saw Lilly Day. She asked very 
eagerly about you, and wanted to come, but I forbade 
it. I assured her that you would be in bed. I am 
very sorry for my mistake. I see now how glad 
you would have been. Shall I go now ? With a cab 
I can go and be here again in an hour. Will you 
like me to do so ? " 

"Oh, no! certainly not. I wouldn't have you 
take so much trouble for anything." 

" It would be no trouble, if it gave you — I mean, if 
it did you good." 

" Perhaps it would not There would be so much 
to hear and to say. Poor LUy 1 " 

" She is very fond of you. Her love and grati- 
tude for you are the most hopeful points aboat 
her." 

" Do you mean What do you really think of 

her?" Ellen asked, quickly. "I should so like to 
know." 
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He smiled. It was as if some mask fell from 
his countenance, or some magic word released 
him from constraint — so diflferent was the whole 
expression and manner, as he drew his chair to the 
tea-table and answered her. 

" She is a nice little thing ; clever in some 
ways, and above her station in every way. But 
that is not for her happiness— even her good, I 
think." 

" Don't you think her singularly pleasing, refined, 
and with such good tact and taste, too." 

^' As far as I can judge, I should say she was gentle 
and imitative — that is, I mean apt to be what those 
she looks up to are. But there is little real depth of 
soil. Her mind is like a forced plant. Therefore 
she deems me very discouraging, because I try to 
keep her down to useful and solid knowledge, rather 
than encourage her to read books above her, or to be 
always living in poetry. Her temper is certainly 
charming ; so gentle and so docile, even to that very 
trying personage, her aunt. I can fancy her very 
loving, even devoted, where her affection is won. 
But she will depend altogether on those she is thrown 
with. The heart with her will always guide the mind." 

" You like that, don't you ? " Ellen ventured to 
say, in a low voice, and not looking up. Again he 
smiled. 

'^ Give me another cup of tea, although I deserve 
none, and I will try to answer that question, in which 
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I fancy I discern a litde — ^what lE^all I cftU it ? a little 
malice prepeMeJ* 

She coloured a littfey as Bbe handed his tea. His 
change of manner dieered her; but she was still 
hardly herself, and felt timid ^md shy. 

'^No; I only mean &at I fancied that was the kind 
of character yon preferred in women. One to faap^e 
hardly an opinion of her own— 4i clinging plant, in 
fact." 

'^ I might say you are mistaken, but I suppose it 
would be rude to contradict However, may I ask 
why you form this opinion of my taste ? " 

** Perhaps," she said, colouring painfully, " I was 
thinking of Bessie." 

'^I do indeed like her^ he said, changing his 
lighter tone for one very earnest. *^ I believe that in 
her position with her husband, nothing could work 
so well — in the end — as her almost angelic temper. 
Yes : I do admire and like Bessie as a sister." 

There was a slight stress on the last word. 
^ Poor Bessie 1 " he added. *^ She was looking sadly 
haggard and worn when I saw her. She sorely 
needed help at one time ; and now John is so ill and 
in such distress 1 It is very bad for her : so lately up 
from her confinement, too. She has to bear her 
burden, and a heavy burden, alone." 

Ellen's face had sunk down on her hand. She 
knew he was, in his heart, condemning her for not 
being at her sister's side. It was very painful 
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to be so misjudged. She said in half-whispered 
iTVords — 

^ I hare often wished to go to her and to be with 
her. But I can't — ^I can't" There was no mis- 
taking the real sorrow and distress of these words. 

''No: I know you cannot I know you must 
not," he said, very gravely. 

Silence followed; very painful, apparently, to both, 
to judge from their attitudes and looks. 

At last Granville roused himself to remark that 
they must start at an early hour the next morning, 
and he strongly advised her retiring to rest— even 
if she could not sleep. All the play, the tone, as it 
were, of his voice was gone again. She arose at 
<mce, and said ^' Good-night" He opened the door 
for her, and quite at the last moment held out his 
hand. She had only bowed, but she did not refuse 
h^s. She gave it indiffi§r»itly, and in a spirit of 
utter weariness. 

Being really extremely tired, Ellen did not appear 
in the parlour for their early breakfSafit She only 
came down when the carriage was at the door, glad 
to escape any further t^te-i-tfete. 

He mounted to the box and they drove on. Ellen 
sat back in the carriage, and * shut her eyes. It was 
not till Anne made repeated remarks expressive of 
pity, that the ^'poor gentleman should get so very 
wet in the soaking rain, so bad as he looked, too, 
thi« morning," that Ellen observed the shower. 
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** But, was Mr. Mortimer ill, then ? " 

" Oh, I am sure he was, miss ! When the landlady 
remarked on his pale looks, and begged him to take 
something to keep out the cold, he said 'twas all 
having a disturbed night ; but anybody can see, just 
to look at him, that it is not fit for him to be sitting 
out there in the rain." 

** Stop them, then ; and, Anne, beg him to come 
inside." 

Anne called and knocked at the glass, so as at last 
to attract attention. 

*' No 1 he was very well. He would rather remain 
where he was." 

But Ellen herself bent forwards. " If you knew 
how it distresses me 1 if you would but come in, even 
if it is only during this shower ; and you can go 
out again the very moment it is over, you know," she 
said, partly.eagerly, partly with some bitterness, as if 
anxious to assure him that she did not desire his 
company more than he did hers. He got down and 
shook Ms dripping umbreUa. 

"But I shall wet you," he remarked, doubt- 
ftdly. 

" Please, sir, to take oflF the cloak, and then there 
will be no fear," suggested Anne, at the same time 
squeezing herself into . the least possible compass. 
There followed remarks and guesses about the 
weather; and then, as they rattled over the rough 
pavement of a small town, the attempt at conversa- 
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tion died away. They only staid to change horses 
once^ and they arrived at their destination early in the 
afternoon. 

The rain had disappeared^ and the sun shone out 
brightly, throwing its long lines of light on the calm, 
glassy sea. The entire contrast of this coast to 
Ashby Cross was striking ; the long, low shore and 
wide expanse of bay, the rows of houses and crowd of 
pedestrians and carriages, instead of the rough 
peaked and jagged rock-bound shore, the narrow 
bay, and cove, and the rare sight of a human being. 

They stopped for Granville to give the direction, 
and then went on again by streets and squares : and 
Ellen woke up to the sense of what brought her 
here. She seemed to have been in a dream; but 
now she knew she was about to meet her father, and 
her father's wife, Mrs. Hay. Granville looked at her 
as he handed her out, and then, with a kindness 
in his voice and manner very welcome at that 
moment, he drew her hand on to his arm, and led 
her into the passage, leaving Anne to see to the 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TEIE stepmother's RECSEPTION. 

^^WiLL you Sit here?" €rranTilIe said, opening a 
door which led into a dining^oom. ^ I will go and 
wan. them of your arrival Tour roomis ready, 
I know. If you will rest a moment, I w31 send 
the maid to yon." 

It was as if it was his honse, and his place to 
make her welcome. Certainly it lessened the feel- 
ing of being a stranger: the shy dread and fear 
were partly lost in the sense of support and shelter 
which his presence gaTC. It was some one to stand 
between her and '^ Mrs. Kaymond," as she tried to 
remember was her rightful name; some one she 
seemed to reckon as taking her part and smootlong 
difficulties. 

Presently, Granville returned, followed' by a stout 
woman, easy to recognise as the professional nurse 
without the introduction which followed. 

^^ As I was saying to this here gentleman, miss, 
I am right glad tq see him back. Indeed, I Ve found 
him wanting.! The poor gentleman has been asleep 
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Tbetter than an hour, thank the Lord I It has been 
real awfiil with him; and^ between oarselves, she 
lets on nearly as bad, and in my opinion consider- 
ably aggregates the evil. Peoj^e didn% ought to 
give way to their feelings,, yon see, in a sick-room. 
One of the first physicians in the land told me ; 
says he, ' Nurse, pack up all feelings and tears, and 
such like,. when you go to do good to a patient;' 
fbr yon see I was young and foolish then, and 
ready witL my tears, being always a woman of 
tender heart I assise yon, miss, 'tis in my belief 
a parson is wanted most by us at this present. It 's 
astonishing what effect a few prayers has of a time 
by those whose call it is to > attend to the like. 
Yon 'd be wishing to see your ma', miss, no doubt ; 
but you'll see 'tis as I say, she's most as bad as 
the poor dear Colonel. Awfiil work, I do assure 
you I Couldn't go l^maugh another such a night 
not for no account, nor fer no consideration 
earthly!" 

She went on in her professional, trained, noiseless; 
but rapid talk, while she showed Ellen. up-stairs> 
moving in* the same- heavy, yet quiet manner.^ On 
the landing: she opened a door, and. peeped in, then 
beckoned Ellen on. 

The room wast darkened, and EUen could discern 
no&ingy till suddenly the !Narse drew back the 
curtains irowL' one window, and tiien she saw her 
stepmother,, half-fitting, half4ying, on a small, un- 
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comfortable-looking sofa, her head barled in her 
hands. But she rose immediatelj, and looked angrily 
at Nurse, saying: 

** I think my orders were strict for no one to 

disturb me until I rang my bell — unless Is 

the Colonel awake ?** she added, abruptly. 

"No, ma'am; he's sleeping like a new-bom 
infant Sorry I disturbed you, ma'am, but I looked 
to see if you was asleep ; and then I thought you'd 
like to see * Miss ' here. Poor, young thing, ^ds a 
wisht kind of coming home, you see." 

The ofiBcious woman brought forward a chair 
for Ellen, who was looking earnestly at Mrs. Eay- 
mond, noting the change in her face. She was hag- 
gard, and looked really years older. Her lips were 
blue and rigid, her eyes bloodshot and inflamed; 
her dress was disordered, and she seemed very weat, 
for she caught hold of the frame of the couch. 
The thought crossed Ellen's mind, "She really 
loves him! This is grief for my father." And 
immediately a kinder feeling sprang up for her. 
With something like affection, she stepped forward, 
holding out both hands: even intending to offer 
a kiss ; but Mrs. Raymond stepped back, so ib^^ 
the co^ch was between them. 

" You may leave us," she said, haughtily, to the 
Nurse; who watched this reception with curiosityj 
and was evidently loath to go. But the lady's 
eyes were fixed on her, and go she must Not till 
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the door had shut, did Mrs. Raymond even glance 
at Ellen. Then she said : 

" Why did you come ? Who gave you leave to 
come here — ^liere — ^in my house?'' 

"I came by my father's express commands and 
wish," Ellen answered, in a tone of more surprise 
than anger ; for she tried to believe that grief and 
watching had upset her stepmother's mind. 

" Your father's wishes and commands were not 
always so dutifully obeyed. But I know how it is. 
You come now, like birds of prey: you come to 
secure what you can get. You mean to rob me of 
my right — my right to attend on him. But I won't 
give it up to any one. No I not to Granville — 
least of all to you — you! Isn't it enough that I 
hear your name — the name I have always detested — 
night and day — day and night ! How I loathe it I 
I could find it in my heart to go and dig up her 

grave; and But — ^he is mine now! yes, mine! 

My wedded husband!" Her voice grew wilder, 
and she clasped her hands convulsively. "Yes! 
in spite of all — of unloved w^fe, and of her who 
robbed me of his heart — ^your image — she who 
took him soul and body from me. But where is 
she now ? I have got him ! I triumph, while they 
are rotting in their graves. Mine at last ! mine first I 
yes, long before they ever saw him ! . Add he was 
happy ; he was forgetting the past : he said so. 
I gained my end ! He told me he was happy and 
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content; and then comes this — tliis illness^ and he 
raves and calls for 'Ellen V 'Ellen!' — ^the old detested 
name But go — go I say — do you hear me ?" 

Perhaps the noise had given Granville a hint that 
Ellen's reception was not very satisfactory ; for he 
might easily have heard this loud and excited 
voice, as he passed the door. However it was, he 
came in at this moment, when Elllen stood trans- 
fixed with blank horror, feeling herself in the 
power of a mad woman. Seeing him^ she sprang 
towards him. "She is mad. Do let me go!" she 
whispered. Bat he passed her, and went up to his 
aunt ; took both her hands, and spoke in a tone of 
gende, but firm authority. " Aunt, you are over- 
done. Sit down. You don't know what you »are 
saying, and have frightened Ellen. She only came 
to help you." 

"No, miss, I am not mad !" was her answer; not 
noticing Granville, but looking fiercely at Ellen. 
" Yes, I know quite well what I am saying. I don'* 
see, Granville" (turning to him) " what right you had 
to bring her here, to force her on me I You know 
we hate each other, and have never cared to meet 
You forget yourself. Indeed, it is taking too much 
upon you: though the Colonel, thoagh we both 
like you much, and have treated you as a son, ana 
I must own you have been ai great comfort and 
use ; yet there are limits. I don't see what business 
a disobedient, undutiful daughter has here. ' Set 
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fiither, I believe^ made her apologizing to me a con- 
dition^ in case she ever wished to return to him : I 
haye never received any apology." 

All this was said in the old snaye tone and 
manner, so completely the ''Mrs. Hay of Poole," 
that Ellen's temper began to rise a little. 

Granville, however, looked at her in a way she 
coold not mistake, whik he placed his poor trembling 
atmt confortably on titie conch, and arranged the 
cushions for her to rest her head ; saying a few words 
of kindness, and soothmg her as gently as any 
womian could do. Ellen obeyed his look, after a 
short simple. 

''But I will apologise now, if you will let me," 
she said; "and I don't say so merely because I 
am told, or because I am obliged. I really am^ 
andLhave long been sorry for everything that ^as 
wrong, rude, or disrespectful in my manner. And 
I won't interfere, of course, with your privilege 
of nursing papa. Only I come, because I was told 
he wished to see me — and, of course, I wished to see 
him." 

** Who told you he wished to see yon?" asked 
Mrs. Raymond. 

It was on her lips to say "Granville," but 
Mrs. Wentworth's caution was remembered in time 
to check it half-way. 

" It was your nephew, Mr. Mortimer, who told 
me, and fetched me here." 

z 2 
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She coloured up, for he was looking at her as 
she spoke. 

** Indeed! So, Granville, that was your sudden 
business? And why, pray, was I to be kept 
ignorant of this? Did you plot with him — ^with 
my husband, to deceive me ? After all, I believe 
you are wholly mistaken : you obeyed the raviogs 
of delirium. There were two Ellens; and this 
was not the one poor Gerald called upon. Thank 
Heaven, she at least can't be fetched ! " 

**It was not any raving of delirium, aunt/ 
Granville said, quietly. ** The Colonel was entirely 
himself that night when he bade me, as I cared 
for him, go and bring his daughter here, myself. 
He gave me the most minute instructions as to 
getting a carriage, and so on. If you recollect, 
you were gone to try to sleep, and he begged that 
no one should disturb you. I set off long before 
you were awake in the morning; and if he has 
not since told you, it is scarcely my fault, is it ? " 

*^ He spoke of business. I don't see why he kept 
it from me; except, perhaps, he knew that she 
and I didn't love each other. ; Well, she is here, 
and she has made a kind of apology — ^better late 
than never, I suppose. So, Ellen, we will try 
not to quarrel ; and for that we had best steer pretty 
clear of each other." 

She held out her thin and trembling hand, ^ 
tried to smile. Ellen took it; and said somethio^ 
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:aboat baryiug old animosities at sach a solemn 
time. 

" Well, I must doabt the propriety of bringing 
^ child into such a scene— exposing a parent at 
such a time, when fever destroys all reserve and 
control. You may chance to hear that which will 
shock you : but it is nothing to me ! Now, I wish 
to be alone — ^if I may be allowed. Granville, you 
will act host, I am sure," she said, in her usual 
studiously set and polite manner. *^ You are quite 
a son to us, as the poor Colonel himself observed. 
* My dear,' he said, ^ he is an excellent young man : 
I feel towards him a& if he was my son.' " 

Granville here stooped down and kissed her fore- 
head. Then turning to EUen, he said : 

"Well, as I am to be *mine host,' it is time 
to show you your room, and I will order some tea 
at once. You will prefer tea, I believe ?" 

He pointed out the room which was to be hers, 
and left her to her own thoughts. They were some- 
what confused: the late scene with Mrs. Raymond 
had so completely upset all her previous notions of 
that lady's character. The wily, cautious, insinuat- 
ing Mrs. Hay, celebrated for her polish of manner, 
whom in former times Ellen would have found a 
satisfaction in stinging into a downright exhibition 
of passion, but whose anger never came out, except in 
the most guarded and well considered way: could 
this jealous, fiery, imcontrolled person be indeed 
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the same? It was hard to reconcile this reckless 
betrayal of what had been the successfuUj hidden 
and controlled passion of her life, with the utterly 
nnimpressible snavity and softness of manner which, 
combined with a certain degree of shrewd worldli- 
ness, had always distingoished Mrs* Hay. Her 
words fitted in with certain expressions dropped 
from time to time by Mrs. Wentworth. Doubtless 
they alluded to some dark mystery belonging to 
her father's early life. Was it this that was now 
racking his conscience, so that even the hired nurse 
observed and commented on it? And what was 
it? These speculations detained her unconsciously 
rather long in her room. Anne at last came to 
tell her that tea was waiting in the drawing-room. 

"What strange turns there are in life I" she 
thought, as once more she found herself destined 
to a t6te-&-t6te tea with Granville Mortimer. 

The urn was hissing, and the white and gold 
china looked comfortable and home - lika He 
wheeled forward an easy chair, and made her 
occupy it ; then he searched out a *footstooL She 
wished to take her place at the tea tray, but he 
forbade it, assuring her he particularly excelled 
in the art of brewing good tea, and, therefore, of 
course, liked doii^ it She did not urge the point, 
but sat looking on, as he proceeded to make a 
few alterations in the arrangements of the room. 
He did it all like one accustomed to study these 
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things^ and all in the freest and most natural waj 
possible — as if it was their home^ and there was 
nothing at all surprising in their situation. So she 
watched him in a half-timid, half-amused way, while 
he placed a fire-screen and drew aside the window 
blinds, that they might know " the sea was there 
to be locked- at when agreeable." He cut bread 
and butter, and finally handed her a cup of tea, 
which she confessed to be delicious and very refresh- 
ing. 

She couldn't help alluding to his aunt's great 
alterations. "Yes," he said; "she is fairly worn 
out from want of sleep. C5ertainly she has be«i 
unsparing in her devotion ; but lately it has sometimes 
been too much for her. She could not stand your 
poor father's ravings at all ; it was as if each word 
was true. I was forced at last to take her away. It 
is not wise," he went on, " to overstrain the strength. 
After all, human nature is limited in its power, and 
it is a great point at such times to husband one's 
resources. I hope you mean to profit by my hint. 
I see we shall have to rest on you for presence of 
mind, for my poor aunt is done for." 

"Has my father been very delirious?" she 

asked. 

" Occasionally. But he has always had intervals 
of perfect composure. He seems to awake some- 
times, quite composed, and perhaps he can't shake 
off his dreams. I know nothing more trying than 
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delirium in severe illness. It is so difficult to see 
which is merely the distortion of the fancy, and 
which is fact. All is often so oddly mixed together 
in the sick person's own mind." 

'^ It is said that truth often comes out at such times/ 
said Elien. 

*^ Perhaps it may. N(f doubt old scenes, old acts 
of our life do return at such moments. Perhaps old 
sins are permitted to haunt us ; but one should be 
very careful not to set down any apparent revelations 
as undoubted facts. Indeed, I think it miserably 
dishonourable in those who hear such unguarded 
words to work out any conclusion ; still worse, to 
repeat them to others. The fewer about a person so 
afflicted the better. There have been moments, when 
I was unwilling that even his wife, my aunt, should 
be there : I thought it unfair to him, and bad for 
her. Your father, like too many other men, has 
perhaps led what is commonly called a *gay' life; 
though of late years he has been so diflTerent Yet, 
as he evidently wanders in fancy back to old times, 
it is not always what one would desire a gentle woman 
to hear. He would be the very last man to wish it, 
if he was conscious. Nothing but his earnest desire, 
his solemn command laid upon me, should have 
induced me to bring you here under these circum- 
stances.'' 

^^ Oh, surely, you are wrong ! What can justify 
keeping a child from a father at such an hour ? " 
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In ordinarj cases^ nothing; but if the mind be 
diseased (partially so^ of course, I mean), so that words 
are uttered, which, in fact — ^which no innocent young 
woman need ever hear " 

" Oh, don't say so ! Surely, surely, my poor father, 
so particular in that respect : so very particular — 
He may have been — ^indeed, I know there has been 
some great wrong done. Some mystery clouded 
all his youth. I know it, for Mrs. Wentworth often 
Jiints so ; and an old woman — why, old Goody, 
you must remember her at Ashby Cross ? — she used 
to say very strange, very dreadful things, about 
some great sin in the family. God grant it is not 
papa! Do you think so?" she added, with tears 
in her eyes, and excited to a great and terrible fear 
as the subject unfolded itself on her own mind. 

He paused, and then said very gravely, " I will not 
deceive you, Ellen : I do believe, not alone from the 
evident pangs of remorse I have lately witnessed, 
but from other reasons, that your fathfer has, perhaps 
long ago — perhaps in his very early youth, com- 
mitted some of those sins which are but too common, 
I fear, $imong men ; and I do believe that his soul 
is alive to it now — ^let us hope, for good. Indeed, 
I do fear, that you will be sometimes much tried. 
Did I not know — know your strength and your 
courage, I could hardly have ventured to bring 
you into it all ; even with your poor father's order." 

^* I am very hard," she said ; " I can stand a good 
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deaL If it were Bessie now, it would be different ; 

onlj^ she might perhaps do ^ here her voice 

was choked a little, bat she controlled the spasm, 
and went on with forced calmness. ^I mean her 
very presence might be soothing to a tronbled 
spirit She knows bj experience where conoifort 
is to be found ; but I * 

'^ And d<m't jou know ? " he asked, with earnest, 
touching gentleness. 

'^ I am only a beginner,'' she answered, abruptlj, 
her lips trembling very much as she spoke. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TWO ELLENS, 

It was supposed that Colonel Raymond's attack 
might, in some degree^ be attributed to the shock 
it had been to him to hear of the John Mortimers 
leaving Pocde, and the bad state of their afiairs. 
Bat his wife confessed that he had long been very 
ailing, and that he had complained of a great chill 
the evening before they crossed the Channel, which 
was on a very wet and cold day. He was seized only 
a few minutes after their arrival at Dover, rallied 
a little, but did not get well, and was sent to Brigh- 
ton, hoping that place might be good for hinu 
Mrs. Raymond had written to Granville, entreating 
him, if possible, to come to th^n; for she was greatly 
perplexed^ not only on account of the Colonel's 
illness and some derangement of his affairs, but also 
she needed some clear head to advise her with regard 
to her son, who seemed to be careless, and Altering 
into expenses which she had no resources to meet or 
justify. His conduct had given her serious uneasiness 
fyr some time in this way. Granville was fortunately 
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able to leave London, as his pupil did not require his 
services for a few weeks, being in the country, 
and he could bring his writing with him. His pre- 
sence had been an inestimable gain ; and, luckily^ the 
Colonel at once took a liking to him, and even confided 
some of his troubles about his property to him. 
Indeed, between all, he had more than enough to do, 
and his own work was considerably in the back ground. 
His physical strength, and his authority and firmness, 
were exceedingly usefiil as the poor Colonel grew 
worse. He gradually became, in fact, the master of 
the house, the referee on all occasions : it was, as his 
aunt had said, just as if he were " their own son." 

This night, however, his mind was very much 
troubled and divided, and he sorely wished it were 
possible to be in two places at the same time. He 
found a letter awaiting him firom poor Bessie, opening 
such a sad history of distress and wrong-doing, as to 
make his presence there most needfiil : if, indeed, he 
had any influence over her unfortunate husband, who, 
she said, alarmed her by his reckless ways. Bessie 
suspected gambling ; and often he did not come back 
to her for two days together, and then so ill, so miser- 
ably excited, it was out of her power to help him. 
Her baby was very ill, she said, and she ended by 
begging Granville, who had always been so kind a 
brother, to come and see what he could do to restrain 
John. The little money they had for the passage to 
the colonies was nearly gone, and bills were running 
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up in a strange place. She wrote without her hus- 
band's knowledge : he would be very angry if he 
ever knew she had asked Granville to come ; and she 
ended by giving many cautions for him to be discreet^ 
and to make some excuse for his visit 

At one moment he almost decided that he must go^ 
for he believed he had some little influence with 
John. If his brother could only be induced to look 
his affairs straight in the face, something might yet 
be settled so as to enable him to emigrate. The 
whole family must unite in forwarding it. Witli 
such superabundant physical strength and energy, 
so much ready quickness, and shrewd powers of 
observation, John would make a good settler: he 
was still young— young enough to break off bad 
habits and begin a new life. There were other 
reasons, too, which presented themselves strongly to 
Granville, for making it very desirable for John to 
leave England. 

Granville suspected that it was the fear of a prison 
which had sent him to Boulogne; and when he 
thought of poor Bessie and her three little children 
in a strange land, and with no one friend near, his 
feelings prompted him to leave the Colonel and 
Mrs. Raymond and go to her. But there was 
another motive which drew him back : as he had been 
the means of bringing Ellen into a scene of great 
and peculiar trial, was he not bound to do all he 
could to smooth it for her? Would not Mrs. Went- 
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wordi require this nrach at Us hands, after her stre- 
nuous objections to the plan ? Not that Ellen was 
anything to him, of course (so were his thoughts), as 
compared to Bessie — hissister hj marriage — one, too;, 
so clinging and dependent as she was. No ! 'EHea 
Raymond was quite divided firom him. An impass- 
able barrier existed — impalpable, perhaps — at the 
present time, yet thoroughly dividing. Only as her 
mother's dan^ter and as Bessie's mster, was she of 
any interest to him now. No; not quite that either. 
He was interested—and why should he not be? in 
herself Fcnr the sake of old days, he was bound to 
do all he could for her good— to shield her firom 
harm and pain. She might have fidlen fimm the 
pedestal she once occupied in his &ncy and heart ; but 
after all, there was much that was noble and good in 
her, and mudi that was but too fascinating and 
attractive. He had hoped she was improved, in spite 
of Blair influence, and though not for him, (never 
again for him !) he did earnestly desire her welfiire. 
In facty it was almost the most constant and the 
warmest wish he had to see her, after all, justify his 
fermer judgment, and turn out a fine character. All 
this, and much more, settled the question. 

He wrote to Bessie, saying why he could not come 
to her, and enclosed a cheque for her own private 
use ; at the same tune urging her to induce John to 
make a true statan^it of his affiurs, and he, Gran- 
ville, would lay it b^ore CeciL It was the only way, 
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and the right way. As it was, Cecil only gaessed^ 
and even felt hurt at the want of confidence shown 
towards him. Were they not all one fiunily ? — ^the 
good of one, the object of all — and all suffering in 
the distress of one ? 

Nothing could be kinder than the letter, in every 
word ; yet it was but poor comfort to the suffering 
and much tried woman, as a subsequent letter of 
hers showed. She was looking anxiously for him ; 
his letter came instead* It was ashes for bread. 

Ellen did not see her £a,ther till the next morning. 
She break&sted alone. Mr. Mortimer, the servant 
said, had been sitting up the latter half of the night, 
and was at this time with the Colonel, that the nurse 
might get some rest It was hoped that Mrs. Ray- 
mond had passed a tolerably quiet nigh^ for she 
seemed better this morning; and a very elaborately 
polite message came fix)m her to EUen, beting her 
to excuse her non-appearance at break&st — ^hoping 
she would take care of herself, (&c &c. 

''Has papa asked for me?" Ellen inquired^ as 
Granville told h^ she m^ht go to the sick room if 
^e liked. 

^' No ; he has said nothing. He takes no notice 
of anything or any person. But he has not slept. 
All the time I have been there, I found him^ each 
time I looked, with open eyes. There was too little 
speculation in them to warrant the idea of his being 
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this confusion of luindj which very likely aiose £cam 
radden waking firom feverish sleep^ would pass away, 
she stood quite still; shocked and alarmed^ but 
stilling herself, even her breathing, with a resolute 
effort His eyes never wandered from her, bnt a 
softer, less scared expression gradually stole over 
them. He sank back again on his pillow with a 
long sigh, and then held up one trembling hand. 
"How beautiful you are, even now I Ton don't 
look like an avenging spirit. I didn't do it : I, who 
would have died to save you ! Oh, no ! Fate divided 
us— ^fiite I Yon know I loved none but — ^bnt you 
I am parched and burning — can't speak." 

She took up the glass of water and held it to his 
lips. But he was looking at her so intently, that 
for some moments he forgot to drinL 
R Then slowly shaking his head : ^' If thy enemy 
thirst, eh? you know! Not enemy; no, Ellen, not 
enemy." 

*^ Do take some," she whispered ; *' do, papa." He 
just wetted his lips^ but stopped as she said " papa." 

"Why do you call me so? More! it is cool — 
good : " and again he drank. 

She put down the glass, and wiped away a tear 
which was trickling over her face. 

"Crying!" he sighed out. "Don't fipet — ^stoop 
down close — closer; whisper: only for your ear, 
mind. It is not dead. That was all a lie ; I say so ! 
Don't fret : money will do all." 
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" Don't talk, papa ; try to sleep, will you ? " she 
urged: more and more frightened at his husky 
whisp^iiig and the gutter in his eyes. "I wiU sit 
here and hold your hand — so: I am so glad to he 
here and nurse you." 

Apparently he obeyed, for he closed his eyes, 
reopenijig them once or twice, as if to see if she was 
still there. She smiled at him through her tears ; 
lor this helpless dependance — ^this utter ppstration 
of the reserved, cold, proud Colonel Raymond, 
touched her extremely. Very soon, he seemed to 
be in a deep sleep; but it appeared that even this 
did not stop the workings of his brain. He tossed 
a little, jerking his hand from hers, and then again 
he spoke. Most of what he said was indistinct, 
but some of the words were uttered clearly and 
with strong emphasis. ^^ Villain I you are a deep 
scoundrel : your promise — ^your oath 1 1 11 give you 
no more money ; no, not a sou. 1 11 have you hanged 
—hanged by the neck I Murders are punished by 
hanging in this country." Then again he said sooth- 
ing words, as if comforting some one in distress ; 
and her own name was uttered fondly — ^in a tone 
she had never heard it before. Could it be herself — 
his child, or, or ? but again he raised his voice. 

^ Oh, those screams I those screams I I hear them 
&om him now ; I shall hear them through eternity ! 
Mad I It's a lie — a. wicked lie ! " 

Then he was quiet for a time, and although the 

AA 2 
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damp stood on his for^head^ she dared pot "wipe it off, 
lest it should disturb the precious interval of quiet. 

But an ominous sound of creaking boots was heard^ 
coming nearer and nearer — even to the very door. 
Ellen rose up to enforce silence by gesture ; but it 
was too late : the doctor's boots broke the charm. 
The poor Colonel opened his eyes^ and fixed them 
again on Ellen. A very frightful scene followed; 
he was apparently first horrified, and transfixed with 
some awfiil fear and dread. When she spoke, he 
burst out into the fiercest and wildest adjurations, 
that she would only forgive him and leave him. 
Then the next moment, opening his arms, he called 
on her with streaming eyes to come to him, "his 
own — his own and only love." 

At this moment Mrs. Raymond came in. She 
was followed by Granville, whom the nurse had 
called, seeing the excitement in which her patient 
awoke. With a stem determined air, and with 
flashing eyes, Mrs. Eaymond put Ellen aside, and 
herself drew close to the wretched man. 

'^ Go," she said to Ellen. " You see you are 
killing him. Leave him to me I I insist ! he is all my 
own now, and neither dead nor living shall come 
between us." Then turning to him, she spoke in the 
gentlest, most soothing, most loving tones, assuring 
him that no one could hurt him : all was forgotten 
and forgiven. He must rest — and rest in his wife's 
arms : his own Maria — ^his own Maria Duval. After 
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a little while, she succeeded in calming him, with the 
help of a cordial the doctor administered. 

Ellen left the room, overcome with distress and 
horror. Granville followed her into the passage, 
apparently wishful to comfort her ; hut she did not 
even see him. She went straight to her room and 
did not leave it till late in the evening. Then she 
looked so pale and was so subdued, that he laid 
aside some of his reserve and spoke to her in the 
manner of old times. It brought tears, but it was 
only too sweet balm. As the medical man insisted 
on no excitement, it was decreed that she should 
go near her father no more till some change took 
place, unless he sent for her. Shq accepted the 
decision, believing it was God's will she should not 
see him again alive. And bitterly did all her sins 
of commission and omission arise now and pass before 
her mind in awful procession. Too late now : too 
late I That awful cry which is ever ascending 
from this sinning world. She could never be any 
comfort to him! She had not known or guessed 
at all the remorse which must have weighed on 
him all these years, beneath that cold, studied 
exterior. She only knew that he had not been 
a kind husband or a loving father: but how she 
could have loved him, and how she would have 
studied to soothe him, had she guessed the truth I 
But we none of us do know each other. We know 
not what festering wounds give a tone [of irritation 
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and impatieiice to the voice, or what inward 
fltmggles at last bind the spirit in the armour of 
liardness and coldness. We see bnt little, and often 
see that little wrongly I Only when it is ^^ too late," 
do we know what a kind and loving word might have 
done in those moments of anguish f But that word 
was withheld; perhaps, because we were hurt or 
offended ! Ellen thought if she could but once see 
ber father^ and hear him speak kindly to her as 
his child^ she should never dare be miserable or 
ntterly hopeless again. * Her prayer was grants 
before she looked for it That very night, after 
a refreshing sleep^ the Colonel awoke^ quite in 
his right mind. He asked his wife if GranviUe was 
returned. 

"Yes.'' 

" And is Ellen — is my daughter here ?" 

** Yes ; but surely you won't — Oh, do keep quiet 
— so very ill as you have been! At least wart!** 
she pleaded. * 

^' No ; no more waiting. Bring her here directly. 
But> Maria^ I don't mean to grieve you. I hope she 
has conducted herself well to you ?" 

^' Oh, yes ; I have no complaint to make." 

" Then bring her, my dear." 

He did not speak when Ellen went in, but he 
grasped her hand tightly^ after looking at her 
once — when again a startled look crossed his eyes, 
and he murmured, " You are so like ^ he did 
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not even glance at her again: and she humoured . 
this wish by withdrawing a little behind the curtains. 
He did not seem aware of her former visit. 

"Poor Bessie! I should like to see her, too," he 
said, presently; ** and I know they are in great dis- 
tress. . John has been very unpardonably careless. 
I hope you will be kind to Bessie. You two were 
very fond of each other once." 

** And we are now ; but — ^but ^ 

" Ah, yes, I know I Singular I" he added, as if to 
himself. ** The same story, nearly, acted out again 
in the next generation. Then the little ones : my 
wife promises to care for them." 

Ellen could not answer. It was so new to hear 
him thinking in this way of his children ; and a 
pang crossed her, that she was excepted. He did 
not consider her: perhaps he thought her already 
provided for. After some silence, he said, 

" I think you were fond of a girl called Lily, 
were'nt you? Yon used to teach her. She is in 
London now, I believe? " 

" Yes, papa," Ellen said, in great surprise ; and 
but for the calmness of his tone, she would almost 
believe him again delirious, so strange was it for him 
even to remember Lily. " Lily Day was a pet and 
pupil of mine; and now she is a governess, and 
living with her aunt who keeps lodgings : Mr. Mor- 
timer lodges witk her." 

" Ah, and you are stiU interested for her, then ?" 
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"Yes; always." 

"That's right. Remember I said so — that I 
wished you always to be kind to her : never let her 
come to want or to harm. Do you hear ? ^ 

"Yes, papa. I didn't know you cared for 
her." 

*^ She is a nice girl, isn't she ? Pretty, too, I know. 
You are sure you will be kind to her ? You will be 
rich, and you won't ever let her want ? Bessie, too 
— ^poor Bessie 1 so like her mother as she is 1 I hope 
Bessie will not have a broken heart" 

*^ Oh, no, papa ! " She tried to speak cheerfully, 
for he was much aflfected, and the quiver of his lips 
nearly upset her. " She and John and the children 
are in France, and they are going to the colonies : 
John is sure to get on there." 

"It is well he is to leave, I suppose. Your 
aunt — I mean Mrs. Hay — my wife — says so, and 
his brother Granville says so. But as to being in 
France, it was either that or a debtor's prison. My 
child — a Raymond, reduced to that ! " 

" Surely, surely, this is very wrong — very im- 
prudent," said Mrs. Raymond, coming in with 
strong displeasure and anxiety marked in eveiy 
feature. 

" I am going. Good-night, papa ! May I come 
-again ? " 

" Kiss me, my dear ! Yes ; come again." 

And Ellen gave and received the kiss her heart so 
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longed foT. She dared not venture to utter another 
word, but with a bow — ^for Mrs. Raymond evaded 
shaking hands — she left the room. It was with deep 
thankfulness she sought her bed. But this was her 
only interview. Once again it was tried, but the 
result was too terrible to repeat the experiment. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



RESISTING TEMPTATION. 



It became at last so evident to every one, even to 
his wife^ that the Colonel had some great weight on 
his mind, that she urged him to see a clergyman. 
She was all the more eager, as the doctor seemed to 
fear the disease might torn to helpless imbecility. 

That evening Ellen and Granville naturally spoke 
of this. 

** A clergyman must have such wonderful means 
of giving comfort — of doing good 1 " she remarked. 
** Others often hold back, fearing and doubting if 
it is their place ; or for some such reason ; but with a 
clergyman there can be no doubt. I wonder how a 
man can deliberately choose any other calling : it is 
so incomparably the highest" 

**Did you always think so? At one time I 
thought "" 

*^ I know what you mean," she * interrupted, 
quickly. '* But because I defended a person who 
chose to deliberate and. doubt, rather than rush into 
it with blind indifference, it surely does not follow 
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that I preferred, or ratlier, tbaught I should prefer, 
any other caUing." 

'^ It is a high, and yet a self-abasing position," he 
said, thoughtfully* ^^ I fancy tiiat where there has 
been doubt and unfitness, trials, the sacrifice of one's 
dearest hope, may be no undue preparation, and 
might perhaps be accepted." 

^^Tou mean that trial and sorrow are in them- 
selves, if well received, a preparation? One can 
fancy almost the very best." 

'^Almost; next to the preparation firom youth 
upwards." After a short silence, Granville asked — 
** You met the Damers, did'nt you ? " 

'*How did you know of it?" 

*' I heard. He is my friend. I have but two 
real intimates : he is one." 

^^ He availed himself of the usual firiend's privilege 
of criticising your London life," she said, dryly. 

^^ Oh, then, I presume I was discussed for the 
benefit of the party I The peculiar temptations and 
dangers of a London life set forth, I suppose ; and 
Mrs. Damer would be great on such a subject" 

"You are mistaken, however; for that was not 

the ground of anxiety — ^I mean — ^it was ^" she 

hesitated. 

"Oh, I can imagine what it was^then: I can, 
at least, give a shrewd guess," he interrupted, as if to 
prevent any explanation. 

" It would be curious," she said, pi^esently, " to 
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see a confidential letter from one dear friend to 
another. I can't imagine what they are abont, at 
all! Do yon ever have a regular, good pouring 
out of troubles, and fancies, and feelings — ^very 
particular and confidential ? ^ 

Granville could not but feel a little conscious, as 
he put his hand on his waistcoat pocket and felt 
a certain letter destined for India which lay there. 
He smiled. 

" Why, positively, you look guilty," she exclaimed, 
merrily. " Just as if you were afraid I should spy 
into your portfolio : which, by the way, I often see 
lying temptingly on the table." 

*^But always closed, and with a Bramah lock," he 
observed, amused too. 

" You do, then, open in your letters ! For that 
look is an answer to my question. But you are the 
very last person I should have supposed guilty of 
such a weakness — or virtue, whichever it is. I do 
know some men, just one or two, who might seek 
relief in letters, if they had no one to confide in 
near them at the moment ; but you I " 

^^I am an exception to humanity — ^needing no 
sympathy ? " 

" Well, very like it, I confess ; for even as a 
boy how * shut up' you were." 

" Yes ; but how it burst out when first the 

opportunity was offered me! Your mother ^ 

He stopped short for a moment " It is a miserable 
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necessity, depend 'on it, that of being wholly pent 
up within oneself. Some natures will have a vent — 
I believe it causes many a sheet to pass to the 
printing-press; and he who shuns confiding in his 
neighbour, ends in confiding to the world at large." 

"I have never read any of your published 
writings," Ellen said, shyly. 

** Remember, I own to having two friends," he 
said, with a meaning smile. 

" Nevertheless, I should like to read something." 

*^ You probably have, very often." 

" Have I ? Where ? I never recognised it — 
never felt the strain of thought or expression to be 
familiar." 

" Very likely not. Do you ever see the 

-Review?" 

" Is it in that you write ? Now, then, I shall 
know 1 Yet I have read, or looked through, most 
of the late numbers ; for Mrs. Wentworth takes it 
m. 

** And failed to recognise me ? Yet, it is natural. 
You only knew my boyish attempts ; " and then, 
feeling that the conversation v^s taking too intimate 
a tone, and the rules he had laid down for his 
guidance respecting their intercourse infringed, he 
suddenly gave a turn to the subject, and drew her 
on to discuss books, periodicals, &c. 

Nor did she fail afterwards to note this sudden 
check on his part. She was conscious of it very 
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often. ^^ So far and no farther ^^^ seemed to be his 
roling idea. She was hurt and chafed, sometimes 
even indignant, and then tried to meet him more 
coldl J. It stung her to think that he should be the 
one to draw back — ^to check her ! Tet was he not 
acting honourably? she asked herself. Thrown, as 
she necessarily was, upon him, was he not right to 
shield her with this very spirit of reserve that she 
was inclined to resent ? otherwise, often in the heat 
and excitement of the moment, how awkward it 
might be for her I 



In the course of a few days Mrs. Wentworth 
wrote to Ellen saying she was " ordered'' away from 
her home by the Doctor and Watkins, as the nervous 
sensation still worried her. She was then preparing to 
start for Paris, and hoped Ellen would either go with 
her or join her as soon as possible. The same post 
brought the account of Ruth being seriously out 
of health and the necessity for rest from all study. 

"Where could she go?" was the question which 
knitted Ellen's brow in perplexing worry. 

When Granville heard the diflSculty he directly 
mentioned his own home. ** The Bank House is the 
very thing 1 Of course Buth might stay there tiU 
she could either come here or go elsewhere." 

** Thank youl But that would not do at all,* 
she answered. *^Euth is so very shy, and your 
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sisters hardly like sickness; certainly tinderstand 
it very little 1 '' 

**0h, I thought every woman knew that in- 
stinctivdy; yet if they do not know^ it will do them 
good to learn : and there is my mother, an invalid 
for years I What do yon say to that, in the face of 
your assertion?" 

'« Yes— but, then " 

"In short," he interrupted, "you think them a 
hard set. Eh ? But I think I may answer for Ruth 
receiving every kindness: they would do it to 
relieve our aunt, you see. And in my mother's 
snuggery," here his voice insensibly dropped into 
a sofiber, gentler tone — ^^'she would have even as much 
petting as you desire." 

" I am sure of it I" Ellen said, warmly. " It often 
did me good, when I felt hard and miserable and 
longed for a little of that same petting, to go to 
your mother. The very touch of her hand, and her 
voice, and her eyes 1 how very, very beautiful they 
are — Aluminous is the word, I think 1" 

One of his best smiles answered her I Then he 
said " Were you often in need of such comfort, 
"petting," as you call it? I never guessed it; at 
least of late — ^though I do " 

*^ If you had taken the trouble to " guess " at all, 
most likely it would have been wrong. To you, of 
course, I am one of those strong-minded persons 
who stand up against all the world — sufficient in 
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myself for myself." She spoke in fun ; but a touch 
of wounded feeling showed that earnest ^^was 
mixed *' up with it 

'^ I was going on to say^ that I remember^ in old 
days, you did now and then like to be made a child of. 
T didn 't so much think you incapable of it afterwards, 
as I deemed that you cs^red for no one's ^ petting ' in 
Poole. But I must linger no longer : I promised to 
take my turn in the sick room at this time.'' 

*' He dreads the least approach to intimacy, I see," 
she said, going to the window and resting her rather 
burning cheek against the cool pane. Then she 
stood watching the incessant rain. It was a dreary 
looking day overhead; but the sea was dashing in 
grandly. Again she carefully read and weighed 
Hetty's letter. Ruth was seriously ill and unhappy. 
*^ If I were only thirty instead of twenty-one, I might 

set off and take a lodging at B and have the 

poor child ; but I am hampered, and helpless. The 
Bank House, indeed! And he believes his sister 
a good and tender nurse! Well, there is nothing 
like brothers and sisters for upholding each other. 
Yet I think I could not do so — ^I should see the 
faults: I do, indeed, all the plainer. Poor Ruth 
and Miss Mortimer ! If only I had a home — a home 
of my own ! What use is all the fuss and talk of my 
being a great heiress, when I can't secure a temporary 
home for my poor little sister — poor litde forsaken 
lamb!" 
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Then the thought came into her mind^ that she 
might have a home — ^yes, and a happy, free home, 
where her pleasure would be studied, her will para- 
mount — ^where she might have both Hetty and Ruth. 
She read over all Mrs. Wentworth said. It was 
pleasing to be regretted; and she could not help 
drawing a contrast between Mrs. Wentworth's own 
regret, and that she described Mr. Vaughan ta 
£eel. 

Then she turned to her late conversation. One 
smile there had been, certainly : yet it was the nv)ther's 
name which had called it up — ^not herself 1 No. 
She thought of his evident hurry to go, his constraint 
directly he felt the conversation was becoming 
personal, till her heart sank very low. All this 
time he had studiously shown her that the past was 
forgotten — put away on principle. Kind, he certainly 
was ; but as * a connection,' as he was always now 
calling himself, and out of "dutyl" And why 
should she care to have it otherwise? It was wrong> 
unwomanly even ! She would not be so very weak 
and silly ; she would learn of him to be cold and 
civil, formal and proper ! There were others, happily, 
who did not judge her so severely. There were 
others, whose every look lighted up with joy and 
tenderness at her slightest word of encouragement* 
There was one who would always love her, and make 
life smooth by his happy, joyous temper I And — 
there would be a home then for all — perhaps even for 

VOL. n. B B 
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\, ^. He may change: he may. 
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bring out her faults. Every one knows 
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*^ I hope they are mended^ Aunt 1" 
"No! Granville, no! I know they are not. 
They never will be. Besides, can you — can you 
dare — to think of her in that light, after knowing 
where her heart iz — w, I say, for — ^yes, I will speak 
out. No doubt you have observed how cool I still 
am to her. I can't help it ! I can't put on any- 
thing : I am the sincerest person in the world. You 
s.ee that I avoid all familiar intercourse. Not that I 
cherish any malice ! No ; I am ready to forgive her 
all her faults towards myself. But, Granville, after 
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Bessie some day. Meanwhile Granville was not 
with the Colonel. His aunt met him on the stairs> 
and telling him that her husband 8lept> and that the 
nurse was there^ she begged him to spare her a few 
moments. 

He followed her to her own room. She seemed 
rather ill at ease^ and as if she found a difficully in 
saying what she wished. 

*' Granville ! I wanted to ask you — ^I wished to 
consult you " 

« Y^, Aunt ? "* 

^* Well, is it necessary, is it desirable, for Ellen 
to remain here? Tou see she can be of no use to 
her poor father. You know yourself how the very 
sights how the very sound of her name^ excites him 
to frenzy." 

« Yes ; but is it her— his own child, or rather is it 
not some fancied likeness ? " he remarked. 

•'Very likely," she answered, whfle a strong 
expression passed quickly over her face, which rather 
startled him. ^^ Yet we all know that Ellen, as a child^ 
has not been dutiful or docile. She invariably 
thwarted him, and gave him cause for great uneasi- 
ness. No one knows how he felt all that wretched 
opposition of hers to the — ^to Bessie's marriage, and 
the subsequent coolness. It is no more than she 
might expect, and certainly deserves, if now her 
presence is but little comfort to him." 

'* It seems a pity, however, for her to lose a chance 
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of another meeting. He may change: he may^ 
as once before, ask for her !** 

*^ I am sure, even if he does, it would be great 
harm to him: he was decidedly worse after that 
But it is not of that alone I would speak : that is 
not alone my motive for thinkitfg she would do 
better to go. Granville," looking at him with an 
expression of feeling and interest, and assuming aU 
her softness, "we need not go back to what is so 
very painful to both of us. But, isn't it — don't you 
feel it is — dangerous I" 
Dangerous, Aunt !" 

Yes! I reproach myself with asking you to 
remain; for / see the danger, if you don't. Naturally 
you see her here under a favourable light : there is 
nothing to bring out her faults. Every one knows 
how attractive she can be; yet, those faults still 
exist: they ^ 

" I hope they are mended, Aunt !" 

"No! Granville, no! I know they are not. 
They never will be. Besides, can you — can you 
dare — to think of her in that light, after knowing 
where her heart is — iff, I say, for — ^yes, I will speak 
out. No doubt you have observed how cool I still 
am to her. I can't help it ! I can't put on any- 
thing : I am the sincerest person in the world. You 
s.ee that I avoid all familiar intercoursa Not that I 
cherish any malice ! No ; I am ready to forgive her 
all her faults towards myself. But, Granville, after 
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all that has passed^ is it seemly for her to keep up 
a correspondence with John? Ton start! I am not 
speaking idly. I know it to be a fact. Bessie too 
knows it, poor soul! Will you believe it? Bessie 
knowing her husband's want of money, like a 
devoted wife as she is, gave liim her mother's pearls 
—her share of the division — ^to sell. They were 
peculiarly fine ones. Do you happen to remember 
Bessie's wearing them ? " 

** Yes, yes. That is, I remember them very well, 
long ago." , 

*^They were beautiful," she continued, quietly 
and decidedly, **and poor Bessie valued them 
very much: it was all she had; for she is so 
very unselfish she always gives up. Ellen had 
the diamonds, and, I believe, other things. I 
know how the poor dear valued these pearls, for 
she showed them to me, in her sweet and confiding 
way, one day, calling me *^ Aunt," as she always 
did, and laughing at her sporting so handsome a 
bracelet with such a shabby dress: ^her one 
remnant,' she said, *of better days.' Well, one 
would suppose that after such a sacrifice from a wife, 
her husband would have turned them into money 
for their mutual support: what does he do, poor 
infatuated fellow ! he gives them to Ellen!" Here 
she dropped her voice into a low but distinct whisper. 
^^ Yes, they had an interview (more than one, I dare 
«ayO ^^^ ^^^i I happen to' know, took place — ^not 
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at Blair House, no ! They met in some retired spot 
in a wood : of course by appointment. I know^ too, 
tliat he was most dreadfully overcome in wishing 
her good-bye. He was heard to curse all ^ marriage 
laws,' calling them * bonds and fetters,' and saying 
that Bessie would be soon very happy without him. 
He was so ill when he left, he could scarcely walk 
steadily : his eyes were quite bloodshot, and he was 
sobbing like a child. Yes ! and — oh I I forgot — she 
was seen to lay her hand on him, and he held 
her in his arms like a man distracted : she was very 
strange, and not herself at all, when she returned. 
He hovered in the neighbourhood for some days; 
but, as it happened, she was engaged to pay some 
visit : and it seems her friend had some inkling of 
the affair, for she was heard to warn her emphatically 
against it, and told her she must choose between 
it and herself: ' Mortimer or Wentworth,' she said." 

All this time, Ghranville had not stirred or spoken; 
when she fairly stopped, he asked, in a dry and harsh 
voice — 

"Is that aU?" 

*^ All ; and enough ! Surely ^ 

*^But from whom. Aunt, can you possibly hear 
all this?" 

. *^ From one who knows well, an intimate friend of 
Mrs. Wentworth. She wrote to me to warn me, as 
being her mother now, of what she imagined I was 
ignorant of. I could tell you much more of her — ' 
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of Ellen's proceedings^ but there is no need. This 
alone mnst surely prevent you from ever " 

** For- ever and ever I " he answered^ vehemently. 
Then^ in a lower and pleading tone, looking keenly 
at her, he added, ** But — Aunt, are you sure ? " 

** Granville I Am I, or am I not, a person you 
can trust ? Am I not her father's wife ? " 

« Yes— but not — pardon me — ^not therefore neces-^ 
sarily her frigid. But I do — ^I dare not do otherwise 
than believe you* It is horrible! That poor, 
wretched Bessie! Tet, no; she is not the wretched 
one. However, thank you for a warning — ^unneeded 
as it was. I assure you, I have been very guarded 
all this time." 

** Yes ; I don't doubt you, dear, excellent Gran- 
ville. Your high and noble principle is worthy of 
all praise — ^all trust ! Yet, a woman with youth, and 
beauty, and wit, and she has all three, can be too much 
for even a good man like you. Besides I think it is 
all the more dangerous now ; for at Foole her own 
conduct annoyed and hurt you. But I fancy I can 
•ee now so plainly, that she — that, in fact, were you 
now to woo, she would not be hard to win. But 
God forbid it." 

'* She be won ! and by me ! " and there was a 
sudden light in his glance which made Mrs. Ray- 
mond feel she had made a mistake. ^'Oh, Aunt, 
there you are indeed mistaken ! No — ^there is no fear 
of that." 
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^^ Ah ! you don't see it^ but I do. She wants to 
win you, Granville I or I will consent never to be 
a judge of such a question again I I don't say it is 
love. She is clever and vain, and she courts your 
admiration." 

He put up both hands to his head, and paced once 
or twice up' and down : then he sat down again* 
When he spoke^ it was in the stiff monotonous tone 
which often hides the deepest feeling. 

"A letter from Boulogne to-day had already 
nearly decided me to go at pnce to them : if you can 
really spare me, I will go to-morrow. But, Aunt^ 
let her stay on here! She is safe herel It is right 
and natural for her to be here, under her father's 
roof. Will you ? " 

She assented, but not cordially, and he left her in 
the sickroom. 

On bidding her *^ good-night," and not before, 
Granville told Ellen that he was going to Boulogne 
the next d^y. He did not ask if she had any 
message. He fixed his grave, stem eye on her, in a 
way which made her colour up ; for the notice was 
short, the journey sudden, and there was besides the 
agitation called up by his going away : a feeling of 
alarm lest worse tidings than he had told her had 
induced him to take this step. She was going to ask 
him why it was, and when he thought of returning ; 
but after a prolonged gaze at her, he said *^ good- 
night" so dryly and formally that the words died 
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away on her lips. She felt that duriag that brief 
moment judgment had been passed on her. 

It deeply hurt her : wounding her best feelings ; 
and it also roused the hard and proud spirit^ which, 
while shrinking from the unjust blame^ would not 
stoop to appeal or explain. That short time went 
far to undo any effect of kindness or gentleness 
which had crept in, in spite of the general tone 
of formal courtesy which had pervaded their inter- . 
course. When she came down to breakfast the next 
day, Granville was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE PLEASURE OF BEING AN HEIRESS. 

It was not long after Granville's departure that 
Colonel Raymond had a kind of seizure, which left 
him in a helpless and almost unconscious state. The 
Doctor said he might probably live on, but that his 
intellect would be affected. Ellen's presence could 
be no comfort to him, and she clearly felt it was any- 
thing but pleasant to her stepmother. 

This made her the more readily enter into Mrs. 
Cecil Mortimer's plan of going to them, where Ruth 
already was ; for they had taken the affair into their 
own hands, and fetched the sick child from school. 

Mrs. Wentworth having promised to join some 
former friends of hers in Paris, and consenting pretty 
readily to Ellen's following her there, instead of 
accompanying her on the journey — Ellen determined 
to propose the plan to Mrs. Raymond. That lady 
began a long and studied speech about her being 
wholly at liberty to do as she liked ; but she broke 
down in the middle while alluding to the poor Colonel's 
Jielpless state, and burst into hysterical weeping. 
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There was no doubt of Mrs. Raymond's sincere 
and passionate loye for her husband: it Vas the 
one point on which Ellen felt sympathy. There is 
something grand and powerfiil in real love, covering 
many faults! So^ now she fetched sal volatile^ 
and placed the cushions, with a hearty desire to 
comfort ; but all her efforts were rejected. Check- 
ing her sobs, Mrs. Raymond pointed to the door : 
" My maid ! not you ! Good-bye I " 

And Ellen obeyed, feeling it a sad and depressing 
thing to have her efforts at reconciliation thrust 
back. Lingering outside her father's door, she 
felt alone and sorrowful, and with a heavy and 
indifferent spirit packed her things and arranged 
her journey. 

In this mood her friend Worthy's ready, gay 
acquiescence in the plan^ involving separation for 
some time, gave sharp pain to Ellen. Yet she 
smiled at herself, confessing she would have been 
pleased by a half angry and reproachftd remon- 
istrance, claiming Ellen's company^ but was too 
sensible to quarrel long, like a child over its bread 
and butter; and a long P. S. had the effect of 
brightening hw a little. Mrs. Wentworth spoke 
of Ellen as her heiress publicly, and insisted on 
her making an appearance consistent with the 
title. For this reason she had lodged a liberal sum 
in the Poole Bank in Ellen's name, and had given 
orders for the pony carriage and little ponies to 
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be sent there for her use. " You will find, carissima,'* 
she added, ^' that all this will wonderfully smoothe 
your Poole visit. You may laugh at them, if you 
will ;. but don't be too severe : it is the way of the 
world ! Enjoy your riches, and do me credit, I beg 
of you. It will be fun to stir up the Poole worthies I 
**In all this planning, Ellen, one alone is discon- 
tented ; and he is furious I E. V. wonders what takes 
you to that hole and comer I " Then was added very 
small : *^ E. V. thinks * business' will take him into 

your neighbourhood soon." 

* * * « « 

Poole was unchanged. The " Red Lion" looked as 
fierce and grotesque as ever ; the old gray-headed 
waiter and the thin and " genteel," elaborately dressed 
landlady, stood at the door of this excellent inn, just as 
they did on the day that Ellen left the town. She 
could have declared that the very same bales of lilac 
prints and gay flowered muslins hung in the draper's 
shop, while many a familiar face and figure appeared 
at door or window, or passed in the street There was 
the substantial Bank House the same as ever, with the 
old Newfoundland basking in what sun he could find 
either on the door mat or within the passage, await- 
ing his master's exit from that place of business. 
The master looked up as the carriage rolled past, 
and pushing away his ledger, caught up his sleek 
hat, and with more than usual empressement of 
manner, sallied out, so as to arrive at his own 
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house just in time to pay the post-boy, and give 
due orders about bringing in the luggage. He 
found Ellen already clasped in the weak but warm 
embrace of poor little Ruth^ whose pale cheeks 
were quite pink with pleasure. 

And Mrs. C. Mortimer — or for brevity's sake^ 
since it was soon agreed she should be ^' Louisa, " 
by *^ Ellen,'* we will also call her Louisa — stood 
aside, as sensible and bright a bride as ever greeted 
her first guest to her married home. 

When Cecil came in, she turned to him with 
yet more pleasure ; and there was an air of quiet 
but unmistakeable pride in her whole carriage, 
as she watched him give his staid but benevolent 
greeting, imable even at that moment to suppress 
the dry fun, which it pleased him generally to throw 
into all he said or did. 

**I am so very glad to see you! — Yes, indeed! 
for I have a wager depending on it. My excellent 
sister offered me a tea-drinking against a supper, 
that we should never call Miss Raymond our guest; 
unless indeed that young lady chose to become quite 
terribly iU and was to frighten you here." 

" Indeed 1 " exclaimed Ellen, with somewhat of a 
flash in her eye. "Does your sister — does Miss 
Mortimer think ^ 

*^ Never mind hers, or any one's thoughts, since you 
axe here," interrupted Louisa. " Cecil had no right 
to repeat such an idle joke. He knows he provoked 
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the bet. It was only an excuse, for he can't be 
satisfied without a ' gathering ' every other evening ; 
and — certainly," she added, as she preceded Ellen 
up-stairs to her room, " you know we all doubted 
a little if leave would be granted ! But I am so 
really glad you are come. I am sure Ruth is 
already better — ^that your coming is just the very 
thing needful to rouse her. Poor little soul, she 
has evidently not flourished • at school. The ways 
of the place don't suit her." 

"How could they? " said Ellen, indignantly ; but 
then the remembrance of her poor father's present 
state, and his words of anxiety respecting Us chil- 
dren returned, and she changed her tone into one 
more sad and gentle. "Papa never knew — men 
don't understand, what that school really was and 
is. Bad for the strong — ^bad for me, and actually 
crushhig to a gentle, good spirit such as Ruth's. 
Bessie was unhappy the short time she was there, 
and never fell into the ways of the place — never 

was much of a favourite ; but I And what of 

Hetty? Do tell me all. After all it is about her 
I am really the most anxious." 

" She is extremely handsome," returned Louisa. 
" Her manners, too, are quite formed, and good, I 
suppose ; but we thought them too formed for a girl 
so young." 

" Ah, how exactly I can sketch out the picture," 
Ellen said. " Of course she is well dressed, and 
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goes to concerts and parties^ and is brilliant and 
flattered; and causes a sensation in Mrs. Harding's 
net** 

'^ From what I could gather, she does, as you saj: 
but Ruth can tell you more than I can. Isn't it 
strange for school-girls to enter into society in 
this way? I should suppose it must cause some 
considerable expense to Mrs Harding." 

" Yes ; no doubt I don't believe she is avaricious. 
She only cares for money for what it can do, and is 
liberal in all her notions. Her ruling passion is to 
be admired. I am sure it is innate in her to seek 
gentlemen's society. I don't mean any harm ; yet 
harm it certainly is, in its effects ; for her example 
is followed: it gives a tone to the school; and 
she really seems not to scruple at any means in 
order to arrive at the end she proposes. To make 
the girls sing, or play, or dance well, she works on 
their vanity, or their love of admiration, and adopts 
other very unjustifiable means. Perhaps she may 
not foresee the consequences, but she ought in her 
position to do so. She is a skilful reader of human 
nature, and finds out one's weak points directly. All 
the girls either turn out bad — ^frivolous and worldly, 
or their spirits are broken, as Ruth's. It is so I 
assure you: and yet such a school continues to 
be popular and always full ! " 

'^Her manners would be, to some persons less 
downright than myself, attractive," said Louisa. 
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*^ Cecil thought her a fine, elegant woman, and also 
very kind." 

"Ah, those tears, so ready! How well I know 
every look and every word used! Pshaw! don't 
talk of it I There is something in Poole air : there 
must be. All my old soreness seems to return. It 
will be mortifying ! for I have been such a different 
creature since I left. Do let us eschew every 
subject which is likely to bring back my old 
miseries.** 

** For instance, ' the Mortimers,' " Louisa said, 
laughing merrily. "Yet how can we steer dear 
of that, since you are with the Mortimers ? " 

" Perhaps now that you are one of them, I shall 
not mind the word so much. You need not fear ; 
I have outlived some of my prejudices." 

*^Am I to infer that this particular one is 
included ? " 

" If you like : at all events, you know, it does not 
include the Cecil Mortimers." 

"Now," Ellen presently said, ^^ before you go 
away — do tell me what you know of John ? " 

*^I might better ask you. Cecil is hurt at the 
reserve shown by him and Bessie about their con- 
cems. . Matters were bad enough here ; yet, my 
husband considers that, as elder brother, he had 
a right to be allowed to help. But this he can't do, 
in ignorance. We hear through other quarters 
that John narrowly escaped being taken up. He 
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had to leave their lodgmg in disguise and haste. 
His poor wife joined him at Boulogne. Ellen I she 
was a mere wreck — a perfect shadow. I never 
shall forget her wan face5 that evening I last saw 
her. No tears — ^she was like a statue — ^like a woman 
who has lost hope, and who is calm from despair. It 
was carefally hidden from ^^ grandmamma," you 
know^ that this was a final departure: in fact^ we 
all silently agreed to refirain from parting words 
or looks. But Cecil and I went there in the morn- 
ing to see her oif, and to receive her things in 
charge ; and I never can forget the look she gave up 
at the house, her eye wandering to each window, as 
it seemed, just before they drove oiff." 

"Her only married home, hitherto," Ellen re- 
marked, in a low voice. 

^^As my husband said, John hardly appreciates 
the wife he has. I believe it was the knowledge 
which reached her at last, after he had left, of his 
terrible habit of playuig cards for money — ^in fact, 
gambling, and other very bad things — ^which finished 
it. I observed that after Cecil had been obliged to tell 
her some of the truth, that restless, troubled, wistful 
manner changed into one more stern, older, and 
quieter ; as if she had ceased to doubt." 

"Or hope. Her heart is crushed at last," said 
Ellen, bitterly, and with tears rolling down ; " and she 
is alone : has no one to comfort or help her! " bend- 
ing her head on the arm of the chair, as she spoke. 
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'* Not that now I I am so glad Granville is gone ! 
It was very good of him ; we hardly dared to hope 
that he would : at least, while there was so strong a 
temptation to keep him at Brighton," she added, in a 
meaning way. 

" What temptation ? Surely, Louisa, you can't, 
you don't mean that ? Oh, I thought you were too 
wise, too sensible I It was that which finally induced 
him to go. He did not. like leaving his aunt: for 
indeed my poor father's state did require a man. 
Please don't any more distress me by such utterly 
mistaken ideas. We were boy and girl friends, I 
know, which gave rise to some sort of fancy — but 
it is nothing more. Why, he avoids me in every 
possible way, short of actual rudeness. He must 
have heard some foolish gossip — ^for he certainly is 
conscious, and almost amuses me by his firight of 
compromismg himself by any possible intimacy. I 
am in earnest— indeed, I am 1 " 

" I don't doubt you ! But now I will leave you 
for a little rest before tea-time. Pray, don't think 
of dressing; your grand notions astonish us country 
bumpkins. Reserve your fine things for Rosamond's 
inspection, or the tea-drinking which that Cecil has 
managed to bring about." 

So saying, she left the room. And Ellen tried to 
rest ; she was tired, and this return to Poole had 
excited her. 

In less than half an hour, a gentle tap at the door 
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announced Ruth^ and then Ellen saw in all its 
leality the alteration which had taken place. 

She had not grown much in height^ and was 
woefully thin^ and so pale and transparent — more 
, like Bessie than ever, only not nearly. so regtdarly 
pretty. There was a look of deep melancholy evBn 
in her smile, and a slow dejection in eyery move- 
ment; while Ellen soon found that every thought 
was tinged with an unhealthy consciousness of bemg 
silly and plain, of never heing able to do or* say the 
right thing. She did not like speaking of the 
school, but once, when cross-examined by Ellen, she 
said, with tears in her eyes — 

" You know if I had been clever, or even pretty, 
it would have been different. I could not learn! 
My head grew so giddy, and I always felt so shy 
and ashamed with the masters." 

She loved to talk of Hetty, dwelling proudly on 
her cleverness and beauty : '''Hetty was the &voTuite 
of the school, and always went down to the drawing- 
room if Mrs. Harding had company; and then, 
Ellen, Cousin Alick used to come very' ofben, and 
sometimes he took Hetty and me out for a walk — ^I 
liked that ! he was so kind and so ftmny. He is 
Hetty's greatest friend, she says, and now he has 
gone away they write to each other.'* 

*' Indeed ! and pray who is ^ Cousin ' Alick, Ruth ? 
I never knew we had such a relation." 

^'Oh, it was Mrs. Harding who told us to call 
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bim so ; because he came so often ; and when she 
heard why we knew him so well, and all about it, 
she said, of course, it was very natural he should 
wish to see us — ^he was, in £act, a kind of brother, 
and that it was very good for him to come to her 
bouse. It was very kind of her, Hetty said, to 
give him a general invitation, so that instead of 
being always smoking and idling, he came to 
Mrs. Harding's ; and now we always call him 
' Cousin ! ' " 

Ellen strove hard to repress all the words which 
rose to her lips, but her looks did not escape 
Euth. 

'* Don't you think it was right, Nellie ? " 
^^ Not usual, at all events. I think Alick had 
better have kept to his cigar and bis idleness." 

At which Ruth's eyes expressed some surprise, 
and she dropped the subject. 

-It may seem very unlike a heroine : yet as we are 
not describing any creation of fancy, but a human 
being, and therefore full of frailty, it must be con- 
fessed that Ellen did feel obliged to Mrs. Wentworth, 
and did very much enjoy the carriage and ponies, and 
also the power of being generous and liberal. It was 
rather a pleasure to be able thus to return to the 
place, where she had suffered so much from slight 
and scandal. And she found, what all the world finds, 
when opportunity is afforded, that many of those who 
formerly eyed her askance in virtuous disapproval, were 

cc 2 
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foremost now in welcoming her back and in courting 
her £EiTonr. And she con]d afford to smile at them ; 
seeing through it all^ and knowing well that Miss 
Raymond^ adopted child and heiress of a wealthy 
fine ladjj was another being &om Ellen Raymond, 
the beautiM but poor daughter of a broken down, 
decayed gentleman. So she drove her pretty ponies 
through the rattling streets, enjoying the drive, as 
well as the amusement of detecting faces peeping 
over window blinds or behind curtains. It was 
astonishing what a stir it made in the quiet little 
town. The amount of Mrs. Wentworth's reputed 
fortune speedily doubled and trebled. Some of Ellen's 
old partners grew excited, and declared they had 
always admired her, and said she was the finest girl 
in the county ; while several of the new set of officers, 
who heard the rumour, contrived to ride over to 
Poole, and lingered about the inn door, or in the 
principal street, in order to catch a glimpse of Miss 
Raymond. They were loud in their regrets that 
she could not join in any gaiety. As it was, Mrs. 
Cecil Mortimer's neat little serving maid was sadly 
hindered by opening the doOT to " callers," and said 
** there had never been so many, not even when 
Missis was a bride 1 " 

Of course the Miss Mortimers all called^ and 
according to their peculiar custom, — ^a strange one 
for such a ujiited family — they each called separ- 
ately. The two elder ones received. her just as they 
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had done before^ with perhaps a slight addition of 
amused and criticising curiosity on Miss Mortimer's 
part. Rosamond alone seemed to be aware of the 
change in Ellen's prospects. They had been some- 
times held up as rival belles, and now that money 
weighed down the balance so entirely, it made 
poor Rosamond somewhat tart in her remarks ; and 
when she took leave, Ellen remarked with a smile to 
Louisa — 

" I wonder why it is that young ladies are always 
the most formidable and the most unpleasant people 
one meets I Always the younger the worse." 

** Rather sweeping ! But Rosy was not her usual 
self this morning : she is not a bad little soul, only 
her brothers spoil her." 

" Ah, you, all of you — ^for you are become one of 
them — ^hold each other up so provokingly ! I know 
you did not like Rosamond's manner yourself at one 
time." 

** I did not ; I don't* now : bat when one learns to 
know her at home, and the little beauty airs wear off, 
one finds much lively good humour and much gentle- 
ness of disposition too ; though she does rather try to 
assume great independence of character. But there's 
Cecil, and I hope he has a letter. Surely we must 
hear to-day ! " 

They both returned, looking grave and anxious. 
Cecil put a letter before Ellen, without speaking. 
It was very hurried, and Granville's usual clear 
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wriiiiig was almost difficult to read. He gave a very 
bad account of John^ saying be was certainly 
extremely ill; yet if they could only induce him 
to take the commonest care of himself^ there need 
be no fear. As it was^ he had run really frightful 
risks; and Bessie was worn out with trouble^ and the 
baby seemingly pining away, though luckily very 
quiet and sleeping always. Granville said he would 
write again when he could command more quiet 
and leisure, and meanwhile advised them not to 
alarm their mother. He found time to enquire for 
Ruth. 

Cecil was sure, from the style of the letter, that 
it was worse than Granville liked, to say. He felt 
very uneasy and imsatisfied. From what he heard 
a Poole tradesman say, who had without John's 
knowing it, seen him one day in London, he feared 
that the illness had been long coming on. 

*^ I am sure of that," Ellen said : *^ I saw he was 
very iU when he came to -" 

"You saw! When John came to where?" asked 
both husband and wife in one breath. 

She coloured deeply, for it was evident he had 
never spoken of his visit, and it might have been 
as well if she had k^jb it secret. " Yet> why should 
I?" she thought. "It was not my seeking, or any harm, 
as far as I am concerned." So she spoke out, with 
some hesitation yet calmly. 

" Yes ; he came to see me at Blair. It was about 
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some business: some pearls of Bessie's which he 
wished me to take off her hands ! " 

Cecil gave a dry "Umph!" and looked at his wife ; 
her eyes were on the carpet and neither spoke, till, 
upon, his leaving the room, he turned round: ^^ We 
must tell Miss Mortimer : and — ^what about the 
gathering ? " 

"If your mother is to be kept in ignorance— if 
that is really judged best, why it must take place, or 
she will suspect I" 

" True. Well, Miss Morthner must decide," and 
with something like a sigh, and a grave expression 
very mmsnial to his broad and handsome counte- 
nance, he went out 

*^ He is very fond of John!" his wife remarked; 
*^ almost as if he were his son: more so than 
Granville, I think ; though I don't understand it" 

" Granville was never a great favourite at home," 
Ellen said. 

" Yes ; with his mother. He is I think the nearest 
to her heart of all, though she leans so much on 
Cecil" 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MRS. MOBTIMER'S SNUGGERY. 

t 

**I don't think you will find my mother much 
altered/' Miss Mortimer said^ as she ushered Ellen 
up the stairs on the evening of the tea party. 
She spoke in that tone which people are apt to 
assume when there is a little unacknowledged doubt 
in the mind^ which they anxiously wish to have 
contradicted. 

In spite of Miss Mortimer's assured and gay 
carriage^ Ellen detected this anxiety, and she caught 
the enquiring expression of the bright and keen eyes 
when they entered the room, or the ** Snuggery,'* 
as it was still called. But Ellen had not known 
Mrs. Mortimer intimately enough to be a good judge 
in this case. The alteration, if there were any, in 
personal appearance, was too slight for her to 
observe, and she frankly expressed her pleasure at 
finding her looking so well. The truth was, that 
the family in general were inclined to be sceptical 
as to the truth of John's startling statement with 
regard to his mother's state of health. Miss Morti- 
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mer especially had laughed away such dismal fears 
with an air of authority, which her sisters did not 
fail to follow. She would not allow it to be 
mentioned to any one. Yet it* might have been 
noted that from that hour, she remarked every 
flush, every quick breath, and each time her 
mother's hand was pressed on her side. . ' • 

She rallied her, perhaps more than ever, about 
fancies and whimsies and playing the invalid; but 
she was more sedulous in her attentions, more con- 
stantly in and out, and determined in her resolution 
not to be absent from home longer than a few hours, 
and never for a night Accustomed : to lead and 
command, the rest of the household fell completely 
into her expressed notions, and were only too glad 
to dismiss such a terrible fear; except Granville, 
who persevered till he succeeded in obtaining Dr. 
Moore's opinion : which coincided with John's. He 
also repeated John's warning, that any shock or 
worry might be fatal ; so it grew into a habit from 
that time, not, as heretofore, to make her room 
the /^ Cabinet of Council" on any troublesome sub- 
ject ; but all anxieties were carefully either hidden 
or broken gently to her. They imagined she did 
not perceive this care, as she made no remark and 
accepted the news they brought her in her own 
gentle way; though her still beautiful eyes were 
at such times fixed eagerly and questioningly on 
the speaker, even after the subject had apparently 
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been dropped. And Miss Mortimer never knew 
bow, when she was alcme, the motiber dropped her 
mask and gave way to the pressure o£ deep anxiety 
and suspense — murmuring a prayer that '^ she might 
receiye this aa part of a trial For her excellent 
children did it in love, and did not know how much 
worse was the idea that something was kept back 
than any reality could be.'' 

" What 3. pleasant room this is I " Ellen exclaimed* 

'^ Yes ; it is, my dear. And these little family 
meetings are pleasant, also: at least to mel I hope 
you don't object to such a completa family gather- 
ing ? My little Rosy chooses to say that there is 
nothing so stupid as a family party." 

^^ I have had so very little experience in them, 
but I should fancy Ihey might be very agreeable or 
the reverse, just as the people like to make thenu" 

'^Many a happy meetmg has taken place here! 
I have be^i blessed in seeing all my children 
gathered together round this table, now and Ihetu 
My married daughter is not often here certainly^ 
and Granville was long away — ^and* now, some 
will be missing/' and she sighed. 

" What is that, Mts. Mortimer ? Now — ^I won't 
have Miss Ra3rmond saddened by any of your deep 
sighs I We are all come here to be merry and 
cheerful ; but if we all begin to sigh and look sad^ 
we had best disperse." 

'^ Your mother merely alluded to former gatherings^ 
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and missed the absent ones." Ellen could not help 
answering sharply; the tone of authority in which 
Miss Mortimer spoke made -her so indignant 

"I know, I know! But that comes under the 
head of sentiment, and as such is forbidden here," 
was the gay rejoinder. 

" My dear ! " said Mrs. Mortimer, in a deprecat- 
ing way, *' Miss Raymond will misunderstand you. 
It isn 't, I am sure, that you don't feel, as we all 
must, our dear Bessie's and her husband's 
absence -- — " 

" Miss Raymond, of course, must particularly miss 
her sister ; but she has another in her place : and for 
my part, I don't see if John is to he moaned after why 
Granville is not to be missed also I " Rose put 
in, flippantly, as it seemed for the pleasure of saying 
something. 

Ellen's cheeks were crimson. 

"We seem to have lit on most mal i. propos 
sulgects," remarked Anne, reprovingly, while Cecil 
stooped and said something in his wife's ear. Ellen 
felt the timid, sorrowful, yet keen glance that 
Mrs, Mortimer gave, and some, feeling, seemed to 
have caused embarrassment to everyone, and sealed 
all their lips ; even Ruth, who bad retired behind her 
sister for shelter, felt that something was wrong, and 
nervously grasped Ellen's arm. It was a happy 
relief when the next moment the door opened and 
the servant bearing [the tea tray appeared. Under 
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cover of the move and the tattle^ Cecil came up to 
his mother and made some joking remark on the 
marker being stationary in the book lying on her 
table. 

'^Methinks it keeps pretty much in the same 
position^ Mrs. Mortimer. Don't you find the story 
interesting? I thought your tender spirit would 
bleed at the miseries of Do-the-boys Hall : indeed I 
doubted my wife's judgment being so wisely exercised 
as usual^ when she proposed this book for you." 

*^ My dear, it was very kind of her : and I assure 
yon I^do like it. I was much interested at first; 
but, certainly, I have not been in a reading humour 
of late. I did not know you had such sharp eyes, 
Cecil," she added, smiling at him. 

** Do you know, Cecil, that Mrs. Mortimer has 
lately taken it into her head actually to look out of 
window 1 Miss Raymond, your carriage occupies 
Mrs. Mortimer, at least, I may say, two hours daily: 
first, in admiring the , turn-out, then wondering if it 
is prudent for your sister to be in an open carriage 
that day, and then'. hoping you wDl not come to 
harm ; for my mother does not approver of lady-whips 
at all, and even, I assure you, grows exceedingly 
severe on the subject" 

" My dear, don't misrepresent me so to Miss 
Raymond ! It is quite the prettiest affair, I think, I 
ever saw — all so suitable, my dear," turning to Ellen. 
*^ Certainly I have rather a dread of ladies riding or 
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driving: I imbibed it from my husband. Some 
gentlemen have a prejudice; and in those days it 
was less common to see a lady drive." 

" Ah ! they were content to be driven then. , Those 
were the good old days, mother," said Cecil. " Now. 
you see women are all for the rights of the sex, V 
and most of them manage to get the whip hand — 
eh?" 

" I am sure you are the last man to say so," Anne 
sententiously observed. 

They tried hard to keep up the ball ; but as the 
meal was finished, there was an evident drag. Every- 
one was more or less under a cloud; and their 
countenances constantly fell into an expression of 
gravity. Even Miss Mortimer's never failing spirit 
and ready remarks failed a little, and she grew 
rather tart, as she felt it difficult to do what 
she expected from the others. Cecil's pleasant 
genial face was not itself, for all his dry jokes : he 
even ate his favourite cake without remark, and 
at last took refuge in a newspaper, from which 
he read out bits of news. Suddenly he stopped 
short, feeling a pressure of admonition on his foot, 
and looking up, met his eldest sister's eyes fixed on 
him with a warning . look. The fact was, that this 
provincial paper contained a rather broad (though 
supposed to be hidden) allusion to John's flight from 
Poole. His expression of blank dismay tickled 
Rosamond, and she burst into a fit of laughter, 
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which soon threatened to become hysterical. Miss 
Mortimer caught her by the arm and pulled her out 
of the room at once ; and Cecil looked enqufaingly at 
his wife^ who came to the rescue^ and made some 
remark about the winter quadrille parties. 

"Mr. Rich refuses to be manager^ and Major 
Grant is proposed as a good master of the ceremonies.'^ 

"But very extravagant, and the Poole £c3k& 
won't like that," said Cecil. 

" Ah, they will miss poor John here, at least,*^ 
Anne remarked. 

At this moment Miss Mortimer and Rosamond 
returned, the latter evidently not quite steady yet> 
but kept in order by her sister's eye. 

" What again ? " she whispered, annoyed, and 
louder in consequence than she was quite aware of. 
"Are you all foolish?" she said, severely. 

A pause of rather uncomfortable silence followed; 
Miss 'Mortimer's brow was still* ruffled, as she asked 
Ellen if she was as fond of dancing as ever. Ellen 
did not hear her, so intently was she watching the 
rapid changes in Mrs. Mortimer's expressive counte- 
nance. The colour came, and then died away, 
leaving even her lips pale, and ^he pressed her hand 
tightly on her side. Once or twice she had seemed 
about to speak, but after looking eagerly round on the 
different faces, she only drew quick, gasping sighs. 

*' I asked you, Miss Raymond ^" Miss Mortimer 

repeated. " Mother are you ill ? The feet is," 
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she said^ rising brasqnely, and speaking sharply^ 
" We are too large a party : I know it ; I 
said so^" and ske seemed about to dismiss them 
all, bat Mrs. Mortimer held out her trembling 
hand and looked entreatingly at her, while it was 
evident her quick breathing prevented her from 
speaking. 

Quickly Cecil's wife opened one of the windows, 
and Miss Mortimer poured out some drops of ether, 
which was always at hand, and gave it to her mother. 

Aknost as soon as she had swallowed it, she said, 
pausing between each word, " Don't distress your- 
self: it is nothing. It is not the party: I only*— 
only wish it was larger. Yes ;" she added, in a 
stronger voice, and with tears in her eyes, ^'that 
is the misery! and oh, if — I — ^if you would but 
tell me all — ^all, my dears, how much better I 
eould bear it! You are concealing something I 
Do you think I don't see — don't observe? Ah, 
what God sends surely I can bear it I but it is 
the suspense — the anxiety. Is my poor John 

dying? or, or " looking an instant earnestly at 

Cedl's face, which had turned very white and his eyes 
dim, and taking fresh alarm at his emotion ; ^^ perhaps 
he is already — ^pray, tell me I " and again her hand 
was pressed on her heart They looked at each 
other for an instant ; Miss Mortimer's features were 
working, so that it was impossible for her to speak 
calmly. Rosamond was again overcome. Cecil's 
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wife passed from behind his chair/ put her hand 
on his arm, and spoke in a calm> true voice, whose 
very tone gave the assurance of sincerity, and 
therefore comfort to the poor mother's beating heart: 
" John is very ill ; we none of us know exactly 
what is the matter, but Granville promised to write 
again : he said that if John would consent to take 
the requisite care, all would go well. We have 
tried to make the best of it to you, hoping that 
things would soon assume a more cheerful aspect 
than they seem to promise." Then she stopped and 
looked appealingly to her husband and to Miss 
Mortimer, feeling it was not her place to say more. 

^* Thank you, my dear: I know it was all out 
of kindness. But you see, I can't help thinking 
of things ! and John's going away has never seemed 
to me explained or accounted for: and poor dear 
Bessie's pale, wasted face made me fearful. I am 
sure you will see that it it is better for me to know 
all ? " she added, looking from her eldest daughter, 
whose hand she had caught and was pressing to her 
lips, to Cecil. 

"Yes, mother," he said, "you shall know all: 
I see it was a mistake." 

" I don't think so," said Miss Mortimer, in some- 
thing of her usual tone. " Invalids are not judges 
of what is good for them," she added. ** My mother 
has no jright to risk her life in indulging a feeling 
of distrust or over-anxiety. Look at her now, and 
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see if I am not right. Moreover, I do beg you will 
one and all leave her now, unless you mean her to 
have spasms all night". 

" Yes, my dears ; I think Eliza is right, perhaps. 
I think a little quiet would quite set me to rights : 
Miss Raymond will like to hear some music, perhaps, 
down-stairs. 

Never mind that," said Miss Mortimer, shortly ; 
Ve will take care of Miss Raymond." 

Ellen drew near to say ^' Good-night," and was 
moved from her heart to stoop and kiss the troubled 
face. She had scarcely touched her forehead, when 
Miss Mortimer said — 

** We will dispense with ceremonies, if you please. 
Now, good people, good-night I The drawing-room 
is lighted." 

As they were leaving, Mrs. Mortimer called Cecil, 
in a trembling voice, and made him promise to come 
and see her next day and tell her everything. 

there was a faint attempt at promoting conversa- 
tion down-stairs ; but the large room looked dull, the 
fire was nearly out, and Ruth so very tired, that Ellen 
was glad of the excuse to propose herself and sister 
returning home. She thought th'at the family might 
wish to talk together privately. Cecil and his wife, 
however, chose to go with them; though he left 
them at the door, saying he should take a stroll 
in the garden, and return to enquire for his 
mother. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

DEATH-BED WORDS. 

The expected letter from Granville was such as to 
make even Miss Mortimer thankful that the ice had 
been broken, and Mrs. Mortimer in a measure 
prepared for ill tidings, with no worse effect as yet 
than a more than commonly restless night following 
the evening of the " gathering." 

Although Granville bade them not give up hope, 
they one and all felt that he was trying to persuade 
both himself and them that things were better than 
they actually were. He said there was no longer a 
question of John's allowing care ; he was so very ill 
as to be helpless in their hands. He abo added 
that his brother was suffering from great agitation of 
mind, and insisted on going over all the history of 
his affairs with Granville, even desiring his wife's 
absence while he did so : but hitherto John had been 
too ill and suffering to accomplish this, though it 
was evident it would be a relief. As for Bessie^ 
«he ^eemed to be supematurally sustained; and it 
was no time even to consider the fearful reactiou 
which must take place when the motive for such 
exertion was gone. . She had not undressed for 
many nights, and scarcely ever left her husband. 
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Luckily, a kind and good-natured French bonne 
liad contrived to win the children's affections, and 
they were content to remain with her ; leaving their 
poor mother free to bestow all her strength and time 
on her husband and poor little infant : who was still 
alive, though that was all. 

This bad news soon spread about, and the town — 
which before had been canvassing the reprehensible 
conduct of John Mortimer, and busily searching out 
all his misdeeds, real and imaginary — ^now was ready 
with curious, but real sympathy and sorrow ; bewail- 
ing the fate of one who had been born and bred 
among them : one of an old established and highly 
respected family ; one, indeed, who, in spite of many 
faults, had made himself popular. And now, nothing 
was remembered but his good looks, and his pleasant, 
jovial manner, and all the promise of cleverness and 
success which he had once given. From him they 
turned to his wife ; and, since some one must bear 
the blame where wrong clearly exists, it became the 
fashion of the hour to hint hard things of her 
domestic management, and to insinuate that if he 
had been wild and " a thought " too gay for a married 
mam, perhaps, he had not found all at home so 
cheerful as he liked. Some few, however, mourned 
heartily for the severe trial hanging over tliis *^ sweet 
little woman's head," saying that she had never been 
^^high, but always so amiable and so gentle, and 
whatever had happened, it was very wrong to lay 
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the blame on her I " And then a dark and miserable 
rumour was whispered about^ and again the blame 
shifted to another ; but she whom it concerned was 
happily unconscious of it; though alone in her 
chamber she did severely question the past, and 
with all her heart prayed for one who had deeply 
sinned. 



" Yes ! a letter from Granville 1 " said Cecil, in 
answer to his wife's eager enquiries. *^ There is also 
one gone for the Bank House to Mrs. Mortimer 
herself. And— here is one, which looks something 
like poor Bessie's own writing, for Ellen." 

Soon after the opening of these letters, the 
windows of the Bank House as well as Cecil's 
cottage were darkened, and the towns people knew 
that one of their own people had been called away, 
in his prime, in the strength of his intellect and 
beauty. 

As it is impossible to describe Ellen's feelings, it 
wUl be best to transcribe some extracts from Bessie's 
letter. 



si 



. . . Yet I do not write to tell you this. 
Other pens would tell you that I have lost him — 
lost him for ever. No 1 not for ever 1 I write because 
he bade me do so. For — ^EUen ! his last moments, his 
last strength was devoted to you. I must confine 
myself to facts. I must leave you to judge how far 
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silch a confession was to be expected, or is dae to 
you, and also to settle the question if lie has sinned 
against you — are you yourself clear of all blame? 
But no ! I don't know what I say^ I don't mean that. 
I know you have been wronged. I ask your 
pardon, your forgiveness, your forgetfulness — on my 
knees ! 

" You are right. You have been generous and 
meant well. He absolved you from all blame, save 
that of being scornful to a heart laid at your feet 
Ah I how he loved you? And how could I be so 
blind — ^so utterly blind? Now, all is gone from me I 
I seem to belong to nowhere, and to no one. When I 
began this, I meant to repeat all his words. I can- 
not do it. Only, I am sure had you but seen him — 
seen his look, and heard him, even * you,' must have 
forgiven him. He did so wish to hear you say so I 
But this could not be. And now he is gone — ^never, 
never more, can he hear either you or me I So 
sudden it was. Oh I if I could but have him back 
again, to show that if his love was scorned by one, 
there was also one who only loved him too much I 
Oh, God 1 if I had but known all that was on his 
mind, how differently I might .have behaved 1 Poor 
John I But he did know how I loved him — at last, and 

he said No ; I need not repeat his words to me. 

They are all my own. Now I will at once say that 
to me and also to Granville, he confessed the truth ; 
and all the miserable passion of his life. He said he 
had nourished great revenge against you, and had 
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spread and allowed to be believed things prejudicial 
to your character. He entered into particolars^ 
which I need not do. It is enough that now I know, 
and Granville knows^ and is to make known your 
entire innocence. 

*^ Could he do more ? 

*^ I know how your money has been anticipated ; 
and that my father and all were wrong in calling you 
extravagant. 

" Perhaps I ought to thank you. I can't yet do 
this ; for in my heart there is a feeling of resentment 
at any private understanding going on between you 
two. Mind^ I am not blaming you 1 Perhaps you 
couldn't help it. I can sometimes thank Grod that it 
was not as it was once whispered to me : I mean the 
reason for your keeping away from me and my house. 
Yet, remember I I have a hard choice. It lies 
between a sister — a dear sister, (believe it I) and my 
husband : my first— my only love I But he bade me 
say^ for his soul's sake^ that he was wrong, not you. 
And I have said it. I shall leave all other explana- 
tion to Granville. He is not gone alone I My— our 
angel baby went a few hours before — surely, surely 
to plead for his father. They are together. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

'' Bessie Mobximeb. 

" P.S. — I must ask you, Ellen, if we should meet 
soon, not to allude to this till I myself begin. God 
forgive me 1 " 
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Granville's letters to his mother and brother, spoke 
of the very sudden sinking T?hich had followed the 
severe pain* It was supposed to be a case of violent 
inflammation, neglected at first He entered into 
business matters with Cecil, confessing John, as far 
as he could make out, to be a bankrupt, with many 
debts. Bessie was entirely ignorant about it. He 
spoke of her, as keeping up in an unaccountable 
impassive manner; shedding no tears, but going 
through the routine of the day like a machine : never 
entering on the subject of her loss except in a 
business tone ; but docile and re^y to be advised as 
ever. He s^id there was some idea of her joining the 
Raymonds at Brighton; Mrs. Raymond having 
written most kindly to press it, and saying that 
*' the Colonel was muph better in health, and able to 
sit up a little every day ; but hardly conscious of 
anything and having utterly lost his power o 
recollection." 

Granville said he should remain to bring Bessie to 
Brighton, if she decided on going there; and at 
present she seemed not disinclined to the plan. 
Then he should try to have a day or so at home on 
his way to London, where it was very needful he 
should soon be. He alluded to revelations made by 
John, which had the effect of removing a mountain 
from his own heart ; and he spoke vaguely (to Cecil) 
of justice which must be done to some injured 
person. All of which the matter of fact banker 
puzzled over in despair, till his wife gave him a hint 
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which helped him parti j to interpret it But as he 
had never been included in the town or even the 
family gossip, mnch that he heard now was new and 
strange to him. Though, as he said, ''it gave him the 
kej to understand manj hitherto dark sayings of 
Granville's.'' The whole afiair, even as related by 
his wife, appeared to him almost too wild to be com- 
prehensible. And rather, he said, ''belo^jged to a 
romance, than to one of his own kith and kin." 
That such a terrible history should have gone on in 
the little quiet common-place town of Poole, was 
intensely surprising to him. He turned with almost 
a sigh of relief to consider troubles much more 
suited to his understanding. He set himself seriously 
to reckon ways and means, and devise some plan of 
support for his poor brother's widow and orphan 
children. He added, while he mended his pen pre- 
paratory to drawing up some accounts, *' Granville 
has turned out a much better man of business than I 
ever expected. Really he has common sense, and 
good judgment too, when he chooses to exercise it 
Strange I how mistaken one may be. Now, I, in 
common with many others, always thought John a 
superior lad to the other. But see — ^how it is ! " 
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